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ia BIBLE. 








BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ween bishops come back from Africa to assail 
the Bible, it is well that godly-minded astrono- 
mers should come back out of their graves to de- 
fend it. Modern science is not any too reveren- 
tial or devout; too many of its most celebrated 
votaries take a silly pride in affecting skepticism ; 
with a knowing air they shake their head dubi- 
ously ever the physical revelations of the Serip- 
tures, and hint that their writers had better have 
stuck to ethics like the Sermon on the Mount, or 
spiritual homiletics like the letters of St. Paul. 
Newion, their mighty master, they confess was a 
devout believer, but then he had not witnessed all 


' the completer unfoldings of modern discovery in 


geology, ethnology, and the science of the stars. 

With these scoffing savans, Mitchel had no part 
or lot. Living, he de‘ended God’s Word as true 
im every jot and tittle; dying, he rested his ever- 
lasting hope on the Savior it reveals ; being dead, 
he yet speaketh for the “truth once delivered to 
the saints.” During his lifetime he took vast 
delight in tracing out the harmony between as- 
tronomy and the Bible; he made this the theme 
of several of his most thrilling and magnetic lec- 
tures on the platform. We recall now the mag- 
nificent enthusiasm of those scenes in the Acad- 
emy of Music when Mitchel stood up before seeth- 
ing thousands of New York’s most gifted and 
most cultured and beautiful, to unriddle the 
secrete of the heavens. We sce before us again 
the thin, shaggy visage—the Hugh Miller-like 
intensity of the utterance—the great voice rolling 
out over the enchanted auditory in such words as 
these : 

“Go with me to yonder ‘ light-house of the skies.’ Poised 
on its rocky base, behold that wondrous tube which lifts the 
broad pupil of its eye bigh up as if gazing instinctively into 
the mighty deep of space. Look out upon the heavens, and 
gather into your eyeite glittering constellations. Pause and 
refiect that over the narrow zone of the retina of your eye a 
universe is pictured, painted by light in all its exquisite and 
beautiful proportions. Look upon that luminous zone which 
girdles the sky; observe its faint and cloudy light. How 
long, think you, that light has been streaming, day and night, 
with a swifiness which flashes it on its way twelve millions 
of miles in each ani every minute f—how long has it fled 
and flashed through space to reach your eye and tell its 
wondrous tale? Not less then a century has rolled away 
since it left its home! Hast thou taken it at the bound 
thereof? Is this the bound—here the limit from beyond 
which light can never come? Look to yonder point in 
space, and declare that thou behol¢est nothing, absolutely 
nothing; all is blank and deep and dark. You exclaim, 
Surely no ray illumines that deep profound. Place your eye 
for one moment to the tube that now pierces that seeming 
domain of night, and, lo! ten thousand orbs, blazing with 
light unutteraple, burst on the astonished sight. 

* Hast thou then pierced the boundary of light? Hast thou 
penetrated the domain of darkness? Hast thou, weak mor- 
tal, soared to the fountain whence come these wendrous 
streams, and taken the light at the hand thereof? Knowest 
thou the paths to the house thereof? Hast thou stood at 
yonder infinite origin, and bid that flash depart and journey 
onward, days, and months, and years ; century on century, 
through countless ages—millions of years, and never weary 
in its swift career? Knowest thou when it started? Enow- 
est thou it because thou wast then born, and because the 
number of thy days is great? Such, then, is the language 
addressed by Jehovah to weak, erring, mortal man. How 
has the light of science flooded with meaning this astonish- 
ing passage! Surely, surely we do not misread—the inter- 
pretation is just.” | 

When the splendid jet has thrown its sheaf of 
sparkling diamonds into the air, the whole audi- 
ence burst forth into one irrepressible thunder of 
applause. Night after night this is repeated ; 
until one.mercurial auditor rushes up to the lec- 
turer at the close of the most brilliant of the 
perorations, and throws his arms about him in an 
ecstacy of tears. 

Certainly, nothing like this had been known 
since the days when Dr. Chalmers delivered his 
famous astronomical discourses in the Tron 
church of Glasgow. Although he pronouneed 
them on Thursdays in the midst of business 
holrs, we are told that the stores and counting- 
rooms in the neighborhood were well-nigh de- 
serted. Merchants left the Exchange. The cof- 
fee-rooms were silent during the two hours that 
the mighty voice was pealing forth to Glasgow’s 
citizens the loftiest pulpit-passages that had been 
listened to by that generation. Into the magic 
circle were drawn the lady of rank from her cor- 
oneted chariot—the student from his books left 
open on the desk—even the sturdy mechanic from 
the forge left to cool, and from the web half-woven 
in the loom! When published, these stellar dis- 
courses held their own in a brisk race for popu- 
larity with Walter Scott’s “ Tales of my Land- 
lord,” whieh had then just issued from fhe press. 

We could wish that these lectures of Prof. 
Mitchel, (here, philanthropist, and savan,) on 
the Astronomy of the Bible, which Blakeman & 
Mason are .about t) publish, might have as wide 
and enthusiastic a reception. They make ne 
concessions to skepticism, but enlist the telescope 
into the service of him who calleth all the stars 
by their names. They take the nebular hypothe- 
sis of Herschel and the theory of Laplace as 
stand-points for the investigation of the Book of 
Job and the Psalms ef David, and so turn the 
“ optic tubes” of the astronomer as to throw fuller 
light upon the sublime poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. ; 

As we turn over the advance pages of this 
sublime and stirring book, we cannot but ex- 
claim, Oh! for another year of that life which 
has culminated so soon beyond the stars! Oh! 
for the ripening of those projects which his brave, 
aggressive, fertile spirit had formed for the con- 
quest of the Carolina coast and for the elevation 
of those enslaved “ children of the sun” for whom 
his heart was melting. Oh! rare and costly sac- 
Fifice laid on slavery’s black altar. God help us 
to hate with an intenser, holier hatred the ac- 
cursed crime against which Orwsay Mircre. 
flung a heart so noble and a life so precious and 
sublime! ‘ 





A Boston Notion.—One of the queer things 
that spring up in such a place as Boston, in the 
present strange condition of affairs, is a society of 


ladies called the “ Industrial Aid Association,” of: 


which Mrs. 0. W. Holmes is the leading manager. 
They have a house in No. 3 Otis place, where 
Mrs. H. is found six days in the week, from nine 
o'clock till two, superintending the employment 
of a thousand women, three-fourths of whom 
belong to soldiers’ families. They have seeured 
& contract with the Government for soldiers’ 
shirts, and they pay twice the sum given by other 
contractors for work, and in that way save multi- 
tudes of families from starvation as well as worse 
calamities. The rooms serve also as a sewing- 
school for adults, and the moral influence in many 
other respects is highly beneficial. Each woman 
receives @ dollar’s worth of work per week, and a 
hundred thousand shirts have been made already. 
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PRUSSIA AND POLAND. 


BY REV, GILBERT HAVEN. 


—_— 


Tue present movements for liberty in Northern 
Europe are of the deepest significance. The fires 
of democratic equality blazing in Greece and 
Italy are spreadingswiftly through the snow-fields 
of Poland and Prussia. Though the outbreak is 
dissimilar in form in these states, it is of the 
same spirit and will come to the same result. The 
relations of the Prussian and Russian Govern- 
ments betoken a like fear and prophesy a like fate. 
A statement of the facts in these movements will 
set this forth more clearly. 

The Prussian nation, in common with all the 
people of Germany, have been struggling for years 
to form a more perfect union. This feeling reached 
its climax when Garibaldi swept away the petty 
thrones of Italy and revived that nation under the 
government of Victor Emanuel. The people of 
Germany desire Prussia to take the like initiative 
there. But the King refused to be a party to the 
expulsion of his eight-and-thirty associate sover- 
eigns,a kind of Forty-thieves, who, like leeches 
fastened to the whole body, are sucking the life- 
blocd of that people. He feared, perhaps with 
justice, that having been instrumental in slaying 
his accomplices, his own head would speedily 
tumble into the same basket. 

On the contrary, he sought to increase his 
army, lest his people and those of the neighboring 
pettinesses should undertake the great work of 
Germanic Union over the heads of all their tyrants. 
To do this, he cunningly declares that the three 
years’ service for which they were previously 
drafted was too short to secure the needed 
drill and efficiency, hence he extends the 
term to five yeare. Meantime the conscription 
goes on as before. The consequence is that the 
army is increased to nearly twice its former size. 
The people see the cheat, and the Lower House 
refuses to appropriate the increased amount which 
the increased army requires. This was attempted 
and resisted first in 1859. They were compelled 
to concede to his demands that year, but returned 
io the charge the more fiercely in 1860. In 186] 
they made him promise that he would go back to 
the old status during that year. On thatcondition 
they voted supplies. He broke his promise, and 
in 1862 sent in the usual expanded budget. They 
reduced the appropriation to its former basis. The 
Upper House restored it. The Lower refused, 
complained, and adjourned without making 
any appropriations. The King thereupon falls 
back on an old law which says that ifthe budget 
for any year fails, that of the previous year shall 
be adopted. So he gets his appropriation and 
snaps his fingers at his people. The Chamber 
addresses him a bold letter of censure. He re- 
fuses to receive it. They send it through the 
mail. He gets it that way, for he condescends to 
send them a haughty and bitter reply. So the 
matter stood “shen the insurrection in Poland 
broke out. Pt a this rest for a memsat, look 
at the facts of that uprising. The unity of the 
drama will afterwards be clearly seen. 

The Italian success that had wrought such 
desires and attempts in Germany, produced like 
effects in Poland. In 1860 the people began to 
Ww ear the national badges, sing the national songs, 
and otherwise express their undying love for 
Fatherland. The Russians shot them down. In 
the streets of Warsaw, thousands of men and 
women calmly met their death at the hands of the 
Russian soldiery. This atate of things has con- 
tinued, more or less actively, till Alexander saw 
that some concessions were needed. He at- 
tempted them. It was too late. The people re- 
fused them. They demanded independence. To 
cure this an order came, at the beginning of the 
year, to draft into the army sixty thousand Poles 
out of a population of four millions—a conscrip- 
tion which would include almost every young 
man between the nominated ages of seventeen 
and thirty. It was to be executed in the cities 
chiefly, the peasantry being exempted, as the 
artisans and superior classes of the ejty were the 
chief objects of Russian fear. It was ordered to 
be begun oni the 14th of January. The wail of 
agony in Warsaw that night is said to have been 
terrible. When the drafted one could not be 
found, his next of kin, whether older or younger 
than the term fixed, was taken in his place. 
Every one saw the object. They flew to such 
arms as they had. The peasantry joined their 
city brethren. Wherever the Russians appeared 
outside their fortifications, they were repulsed. 
Thus far, stccess has been almost uniformly on 
the side of the Poles. Without weapons, save 
scythes and other like implements, they have 
rushed upon batteries and swept their foes from 
the field. With 50,000 troops in Warsaw, the 
Czar dares not suppress the meetings of the sym- 
pathizers in that city. A Revolutionary Com- 
mittee is organized there, which publishes its 
manifestoes and speaks as the representatives of 
a provisional government. Its defiant proclama- 
tions under the very eyes of the Czar are not the 
least refreshing signs of the insurrection. But 
the most remarkable sign is their decree of universal 
emancipation and eyuality. It. declares that all 
who join the insurrection and are in occupation 
of land, whether as owner, renter, or farmer, shall 
remain for ever possessed of the same, and exempt 
from all taxes. It further abolishes serfdom, 
makes the serf the owner of the farm he tills, 
compensates the original owners, if loyal, out of a 
to-be-created national fund, and abolishes all dis- 
tinctions of caste or rank, language or religion. 
This proclamation is of the most radical na- 
ture, and shows the growth of popular ideas in 
Europe. It is as much ahead of any proclamation 
previously made there as that of President Lin- 
coln is ahead of any in our past history. It is 
also evidently based on that immortal document. 

The fire is spreading among the Russians them- 
selves. That half-emancipated peasantry are 
dreading fe-enslavement and pining for greater 
liberty. It is more than probable that they will 
join the Poles in the insurrection. 

Thus hopefully appears the great movement. 
The army of 110,000 which Russia had there 
when it broke out, and which fled before the fire, 
has been largely increased, but thus far without 
success. 

Prussia moves (in the quarrel) in a most signifi- 
cant style. The King, exulting over his braggart 
retort to the Chambers, and flushed with the suc- 
cess of his nice little trick, by which he keeps his 
money and his troops, makes a treaty with Russia 
in which the troops of either country are allowed 





to move freely over the other’s territory. He has 
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also put 80,000 of his soldiers on the frontier, to 


fickeep the flame from spreading into Prussian Po- 


land. 

On the other hand, the Chamber declares, 
with almost unanimous vote, that Prussia must 
preserve a perfect neutrality. ‘That in this case 
is as clearly giving aid and comfort to these rebels 
for liberty, as the like course in England has been 
in intent and working favorable to our rebels for 
slavery. It puts a check on the King and his 
80,000 soldiers. If he despises their vote, as is 
not unlikely, the revolt will be uniyersal, and the 
Princess Royal be coming back to England in 
somewhat more haste and less pomp than when 
she left. The bitterness with which the people 
now regard the assumptions and usurpations of 
the King, will take on its most violent expression. 
The instinct of Germany will thus find a body for 
its soul, and a real union of democratic states 
will replace their present costly and cumbersome 
aristocracy. So intimately is Prussia connected 
with the Polish rebellion. It is not only joined 
in territory, but in feeling and cause, and by this 
conflict and its connection with this uprising, may 
be joined in all the consequences that seem im- 
pewding. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Europe is not indiffer- 
ent. Victor Hugo and Garibaldi have both is- 
sued addresses to the Russian soldiers, entreating 
them not to oppose their brethren in their en- 
deavors to secure their liberty. Victor Hugo 
makes a refreshing reference to our rebels, show- 
ing that he and Mr. Vallandigham differ as to the 
analogy of the Polish and the Southern rebellion, 
and the Russian and American conscription. It 
is strange that two persons who rejoice in the 
title of Democrats, should differ so materially. 
Which is the true exponent of that faith? Thus 
he speaks of Mr. Vallandigham’s dear and much 
abused brethren ;—it is the conclusion of an im- 
passioned warning to the soldiers not to resist the 
uprising: “If you consummate the assassination 
“of Poland, know ye, men of the Russian Army, 
“that you will fall lower, which appears impos- 
“sible, than the gangs of the Southern states of 
“ America, and raise against you the execration 
“ of the whole civilized world.” 

France has compelled even its tyrant to change 
his tactics. He expressed his sympathy against 
the Poles at first, in his treatment of the exiles in 
Paris. But he speedily abandoned the side of 
Russia, and has already dictated a letter to Prus- 
sia condemning its offer of aid to Russia. Of 
course there is no ‘sincere love of liberty or pop- 
ular uprisings in all this. Itis a New York Her- 
ald conversion—an attempt, such as he so adroitly 
made in Italy, to ride and so, if possible, ruin a 
movement he could not suppress. It shows the 
power of the oppressed peoples of Europe when 
such tyrants as Francis of Austria and Louis 
Napoleon are compelled to cry “hands off” to a 
brother robber, clinging to his struggling and, to 
them, lawful prey. 

The English Government stands stupefied and 
stupid of course. It h@tes Russia, and desires its 
dismemberment and humiliation only second, if 
second, to the intensity with which it longs for 
our dismemberment ang humiliation. 
reasons for this apparently identical feeling are 
very contrary. It wants Russia humbled that its 
own aristocratic pride may be the more exalted 
by the extension of its power in the East. It 
wants us humbled, because it dreads the over- 
throw of that aristocracy certain to follow our 
success. If Russia is driven from Poland by 
such a democracy as the “Provisional Govern- 
“ment of Warsaw” are inaugurating, it will be 
as dangerous to the ruling classes of England as 
the expulsion of the slaveholders from the South 
would be. So they speak haltingly. Yet fear of 
their people compels them to speak correctly. 
Garibaldi and Emancipation meetings are too 
faithful exponents of the feelings of the masses. 
They are notto be despised. 

It is not unlikely that this new conflagration 
will sweep over the whole of Europe. There 
never was a riper harvest. If it gets fairly 
started, hardly a throne will be left. Even Eng- 
land’s may melt in the fervent heat. The wed- 
ding festivities of the Prince of Wales suggest the 
like display over that on the marriage of the 
Dauphin and Marie Antoinette. They suggest 
something further and less hilarious. 

Greece and Italy may first take their places in 
the family of republics, as become these most 
ancient and most eminent of republics. France, 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, Hungary, and the Rhode 
Islands of Germany, will speedily follow. } Three 
“times and then out” may be the true proverb 
here and now. The first revolution was in the 
days of Napoleon and the first French Republic ; 
the second in 1848 ; the third began with Italy in 
1859, and is now seemingly sweeping on to a 
complete and permanent triumph. “ The strong 
“shall be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark, 
“and they shall both burn together, and none 
“shall quench them.” So may it be with the 
tyrants and thrones of Europe. 





ANDREW JOHNSON IN THE 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


NORTH. 





A poor widow’s son, born and reared in North 
Carolina, taught to read in the tailor’s shop at 
Raleigh where he qualified himself for a life of 
industry and usefulness, owing his further educa- 
tien to the wife whom he married soon after his 
migration while still a minor to East Tennessee 
in pursuit of work at his trade, ANDREW JoHNson 
is a characteristic product and trophy of American 
Freedom. There are those who will cite him as 
an evidence that Slavery does not degrade Labor 
and depress the Poor, but most unjustly. Here is 
the Slave and Total Population, according to the 
Census of 1860, of that extreme Eastern portion 
of Tennessee which was the home of Gov. John- 
son from his boyhood until he was driven from 
it by the armed forces of the Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion : 





Vote in 1861. 

Counties. Slaves. Total Pop'n. Secession 2 
Carter.............5 374 7,194 - oe 
nn ERIE 5,018 111 "787 
~ eee 1,074 13,553 1,580 627 
Washington ........ 970 iseee 1,022 1,445 
bie ve sph ec cen 1,297 18, 744 2,691 
Hawhins............ 1,904 16,141 908 1.460 
Hancock. 246 7,021 279 620 
Se 1,529 9,689 518 1,185 
Jefferson.......--. 2,095 16,042 603 1,987 
Sevier....... ‘ 538 9,122 60 1,528 
Granger......... --- 1,065 962 586 1,402 
Claiborne. . 743 9,644 250 1,243 
Total }2 East’n co’s, 12,068 136,126 6,753 16,428 


Less than one slave to ten free persons, 
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—Thus, while Middle and West Tennessee, 
which are extensively slaveholding, gave over- 
whelmimg majorities for Secession—the three 
| strongly Democratic counties of Franklin, Humph- 
reys, and Lincoln returning not a single Union 
vote, and Middle Tennessee alone giving over 
50,000 Secession majority out of less than 67,000 
votes—and only eight counties in all the rest of 
the State giving Union majorities, East Tennes- 
see, holding but a tenth of her people in slavery, 
gave 32,923 votes for the Union to only 14,768 for 
Secession ; though the disgraceful rout of the 
Unionists at Bull Run had occurred just long 
enough before the election to have its influence 
fall with crushing weight on the Union cause. 
Counties now stood together for the Union that 
had never been found on the same side in any 
former political contest ; and Gov. Johnson’s own 
county (Washington) went strongly against the 
Democratic managers of the State, as it had never 
done in any former contest. 

Mr. Johnson had been all his previous life the 
trusted associate and peer of those managers. He 
had gone with them even in the support of John 
C. Breckinridge for President in 1860. He had 


‘| won his way with their acquiescence if not by 


their aid from his humble tailor’s bench in a se- 
cluded village to the Assembly, the Sena‘e of their 
State; to a seat in Congress ; to its Governorship ; 
and finally to the Senate of the Union. There he 
had ample opportunity to watch the Disunion plot 
and plotters ; and his testimony that one leading 
-impulse to Secession was the loathing by Southern 
aristocrats of submission to the Presidency of a 
low-born rail-splitter, stands unimpeached and 
onquestioned. 


—The sacrifice of East Tennessee is one of the 
chief among the disasters and disgraces which 
haye marked the conduct of the War for the 
Union. Its heroic loyalty, its commanding posi- 
tion, separating Virginia on the one side from the 
upper Cotton region on the other, made its subju- 
gation a primary object of Rebel strategy. The 
traitorous “ neutrality” of Kentucky, under the 
rule of her Democratic Governor Magoffin, cut it 
off. from all Union support. A Union army of 
Twenty to Fifty Thousand Men should have beén 
thrown into that region before the 4th of July, 
1861, and strengthened from time to time so as to 
be able to maintain a vigorous offensive. But the 
first Volunteers so generously supplied by the 
Northwest were allowed to waste their three 
months in idle uselessness at‘St. Louis, at Cairo, 
er on the Potomac ; and when they had been dis- 
banded and had dispersed, the Rebels, flushed with 
their Bull Run triumph, swooped down upon 
East Tennessee, and crushed out its life. Thou- 
sands of its dauntless Unionists have from time 
to time escaped into Kentucky or made their 
way to our camps around Nashville; a goodly 
number linger in the mountain fastnesses which 
surround their homes, and from time to time deal 
sudden, stunning blows to the surprised cohorts 
of Slaveholding Treason ; many have yielded up 
their lives on the altar of their country’s preserva- 
tion ; but a far greater number have been forced 
by ruthless conscription into the ranks of the 

ebel armies, and compelled by Rebel bayonets 
behind them to shoot down at Murfreesboro’ and 
in other conflicts the defenders of the National 
cause. The crime of thus betraying them into 
the hands of their merciless foes is one for which 
soine one must face a fearful reckoning. 

Andrew Johnson has just been among us as the 
representative and mouthpiece of the heroic, per- 
secuted Unionists of the South. He has spoken in 
their behalf in the great cities of the Free States 
from Cincinnati to Brooklyn, and his appeals are 
such as a patriot statesman should make and all 
patriot hearts respond to. He came on behalf of 
our fellow-countrymen hunted from their homes, 
robbed, maimed, slaughtered, for no reasdn under 
Heaven but their loyalty to the American Union. 
He came to attest from personal knowledge that 
the Northern disloyal ery, “ You might have pre- 
vented Disunion by taking the Crittenden Com- 
promise,” is false—that the Crittenden Compro- 
mise would have been adopted in the winter of 
1860-61, had the Southrons seen fit to vote for it. 
“We can have the Crittenden Compromise, but 
we don’t want it,” telegraphed Roger A. Pryor of 
Virginia, (now a Rebel General,) from his seat in 
the House to a fellow-Disunionist at the South ; 
and that was the literal fact. Discreditable as is 
the fact, there were mea who voted for Lincoln who 
were ready to surrender the vital principle—No 
Extension of Slavery—whereon he and they had 
triumphed, if they might thereby have averted the 
gathering storm of War. But the Southern 
leaders did not want the Crittenden Compromise, 
as Gov. Johnson personally knows—they wanted 
Rebellion and Civil War, and they achieved them 


—to how much profit or satisfaction, the future 
must determine. 


Gov. Johnson is well known hereabouts as a 
lifelong Democrat of the most uncompromising 
school ; yet the great mass of those who were 
his Northern co-workers in the support of Jackson, 
Van Buren, Cass, Polk, and Pierce, do not rally 
around him to counsel tegether for the salvation 
of the country. He is a Southern Democrat—a 
breed hitherto regarded with especial favor in our 
Northern seaboard cities. He was a devotee of 
Gen. Jackson from his childhood ; and Old Hiek- 
ory’s name was ever a magical word in those 
cities. He has ever been an unswerving Unionist; 
and Unionism is an article of faith with Northern 
Democrats. He has never been even suspected 
of “ fanaticism ;” and this must be a strong nega- 
tive recommendation to Democratic hearts and 
hearths. How, then, shall we account for the 
fact that this eminent Southern ‘Democrat and 
Unionist came and went without a cheer or a 
grasp of the hand from the great body of his 
former political friends? Three years ago, had 
Andrew Johnsen visited New Yerk in March, depu- 
tations from Connecticut would have swarmed 
about him, urging him to give a week to a canvass 
of that State in behalf of Democracy and the 
Union ; but no sueh appeal was this year made 
from that quarter. He could not have twice 
crossed the State of New Jersey and spoken at 
length on either side of it, yet never evoked from 
his fellow-Democrats an invitation to favor them 
with words of counsel and of cheer in view of our 
grave National perils. Who and what have 
changed, that the voice of Andrew Johnson should 
no more be welcomed in Democratie conclaves— 
that his familiar friend Senator Wright should not 
press him to speak in Newarl-that he should not 
be asked to meet the ‘ Columbian Order’ in their 
Tammany wigmam—and that Toucey and Col. 
Seymour should deprecate his appearance in Con- 
necticut as though it were 4 mildew on their 
hopes? What is there that should render the 
voice of Andrew Johnson an unwelcome sound to 
any loyal Democrat in any Free State of our 
Union? And what sort of record are they mak- 
ing who would have that voice stifled or diste- 
gexrded ? : 


. 





Men but God, which tricth 


our Hearts.” 
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— 
On reeding a recent editorial in which a scurrilous attack 
on myself and others was prefaced by a brutal 

fling at the memory of my Father. 





BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


I rnovcur of the old Arabian tale, 

Where the sheeted Ghoul, so lank and pale, 
Prowled through the grave-yard, with cat-like tread, 
Rified the graves of the sleeping dead, ; 

With her greedy fingers tore apart 

The clay, and clutched at the pulseless heart, 

Fed and gloated, and smacked her lips, 

Sucked the slime from her finger-tips, 

Then wiped her mouth and slunk away, 

A horrid specter, at break of day. 


The Ghoul made her meal alone, in the night ; 
Here sits a Vampire, in broad daylight, 
Jeering and grinning a devil's grin 

At his feast of the dead, and beckoning in 
The passers-by from the public street— 
Selling his shame at three- pence a sheet! 
What wonder, I thought, if he breaks his fast 
At the father’s grave, the foul repast 

And the gloating laugh are no sooner done, 
Than he belches up slanders against the son. 


O Men of the Press! with light’ning power, 
To stamp your words on each rapid hour, 
Keep, keep your slanders for living men, 
Who can fling them back in your teeth again, 
Or brush them off, as our fingers brush 

The crawling insect we scorn to crush— 


For a lie is a lie, no matter how glib 

The tongue that tells it, how fine the nib 

Of the pen that writes, or how fair and white 
The page which blurts it into the light ; 

And never a man, be he prince or clown, 

Is hurt by a lie, if he lives it down, 

Ii his hands are clean, and he goes his way, 
In the face of men and the light of day— 


But beware how your venomous grudge is fed 
With the name and fame of the honored dead. 
The bolts of scorn and the fires of wrath 

Shall blast you there, in your slimy path, 

And the hand of every man stamp your brow 
With the brand of shame, as I do now! 

Your jeers and gibes are easily tost 

Into the limbo of things that are lost, 

But the word that a righteous anger gives 

Is a sacred thing, and lasts and lives, 

And when you and I are ander the ground, 
Forgotten and gone, may keep its sound. 
Then, if these lines of mine are read, 

The man who reads them will say, “ Well gaid ! 
Well if always a heel like this 

Smote the serpent whose vena! hiss 

Out of the mire and filth is thrust 

At the blessed in Heaven, the pure and just !” 


Mock the departed! blacken their fame! 

Season a jest with a dead man’s name! 

Better your hand were stiff and cold, 

Better your fingers were church-yard mold, 

Lest haply the mockery, unrevoked, 

Revisit the mocker when stifled and choked 

With the lurid smoke and the poisoned breath 

Circling the cap of the Jester Death, 

He gropes in vain, at the bitter end 

For the warm, strong hand of a living Friend! 
New Yorx, March 12, 1863. 





THE COPPERHEADS OF CONNECTICUT. 
BY REV. JOHN BR GULLIVER. 





Tnrker are two Connecticuts. One is the Connec- 
ticut of Israel Putnam, the other is the Connecticut 
of Benedict Arnold. This is the simple explanation 
of the moral contradictions Connecticut presents to 
the wondering and somewhat perplexed observers 
of her present attitude in relation to the rebellion. 

The Connecticut of Putnam is in the Union and of 
the Union, body and spirit, heart and hand, with life 
and fortune and sacred honor all pledged to its 
support. The Connecticut of Benedict Arnold is in 
the Union if the Union is in fis party, and not other- 
wise—as Arnold served his country so long as his 
country served him, but no longer. 

The Connecticut of Putnam has heard the howling 
and endured the thieving of the wolf of Secession as 
long as she intends to. She has joined the hunt. 
She has assisted in driving the animal into his hole, 
and now she proposes to go down there—to the very 
bottom of it—and shoot him dead, and drag ttim out 
py the ears, and hang him up, till he becomes a 
stench in the nostrils of the world. The Connecticut 
of Benedict Arnold stands trembling about the 
creature's lair; they say the den is a very black 
place, and they have a natural horror of all things 
black; they say also a man could not get into it if he 
should try; or if he did, that the wolf, like Daniel’s 
lions, would surely “have the mastery of him, and 
break all his bones to pieces, or ever he came to the 
bottom of the den.” So their plan is to feed him well’ 
and give him free range over all unoccupied territory, 
with some limited privileges even in the “home 
lots ;” and by this process of “ cepeiliation,” they are 
confident that the wolf will soon grow mild and 
companionable as a Newfoundland dog—will “ roar 
you as ‘twere any nightingale,” and will consent to 
rule and ravage the country in the most gentlemanly 
and peaceable manner possible. 

The Connecticut of Putnam is loyal to republican- 
ism and democracy ; it fully believes in the equality 
of all men in natural and political rights; it confi- 
dently anticipates the period when all forms of des- 
potism and aristocracy, and especially of slavery, 
will be destroyed ; it cherishes an immovable faith 
in the capacity of a moral and intelligent people to 
take care of their social and civil concerns better 
than any monarch or privileged class can do it for 
them; and it stands firmly by the church and the 
school and the ballot-box as the essential conserva- 
tors and instruments of popular freedom. The Con- 
necticut of Benedict Arnold is one of those dem- 
ociacies which, in every age, have been the ready 
instruments of tyrant 0, re and proud aristocra- 
cies in crushing popular liberty. It has the instincts 
of the coward and the slave. It finds its natural 
level in cringing and supplicating. It turns with a 
spiteful rancor upon the true friends of the people, 
who desire to elevate the masses to int , 
virtue, and prosperity, but is only too happy to sub” 
mit to the mastership of those who openly insult and 
scorn all the men of toil—who term those who, like 
the apostle Paul, “labor with their oWn hands” 
“ mudsills,” “white slaves,” “greasy mechanics”— 
and who, with every expression of utter disgust, 
declare their intention of depriving, as son as-they 
get the supremacy, the whole laboripg population of 
all political power and social position. This style of 
democracy brands, in tht madness of its prejudices, 
all enlightened philanthropy as hypocrisy and a dis- 
guised hostility to the ignorant and the poor, but it 
fawns upon and worships a bragging, insulting bully- 
ism as a very deity, which it serves by an irresisti- 
ble instinct of its nature. It hates the church and 
its ministry, especially if they be true and fearless 
men. It sees little good in the school, complains | 
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efforts to give the child of the poor man the same 
opportunities as the child of the rich man. But it 
defends the grog-shop as an institution of the people ; 
it adores the slavery of the black race as the great 
bulwark of the democracy; and it follows with a 
most devoted subserviency the fortunes of the con- 
ceited aristocracy, who kick them even while bending 
in the extremest abjectness of submission, who: spit 
upon their concessions, who scorn their alliance, and 
declare themselves disgusted with their very pres- 
ence. j 

Such is the loathsome, debasement to which the 
Copperheads of Connecticut have sunk, and such is 
the degradation which they are preparing for that 
dignified, sturdy, proud old state ! 

These two factions, though both of them prominent 
enough, for different reasons, to represent the state 
abroad and to claim its name, are very unequal in 
numbers. The one comprises the great body of the 
intelligent men of the state. The other is a mere 
fraction of the great Democratic party, but exceed- 
ingly threatening and noisy, with a large talent for 
political intrigue, having its vociferous representa- 
tives in every hamlet in the state, using every 
tavern and grog-shop as a propaganda of its faith, 
and so wielding an influence out of all proportion to 
its size, its talent, or its real courage. Between the 
two lies a “ third estate”—a large mass of men who 
are of a somewhat uncertain character, but whose 
former proclivities are such as to encourage the 
Copperheads to seck their aid in the nefarious 
schemes now on foot. Some of them are unthinking 
men, easily imposed upon by such 2 sophism as this, 
for example, “We are for sustaining the Govern- 
ment, but God forbid that we should call Abraham 
Lincoln and his abolition Congress the Government !” 
too careless to perceive that this means, “ We are 
loyal to the Government while it is in the hands of 
our party, but rebels the moment it is administered 
by others.” Some of them are unintelligent men, 
before whom the infamous Toueey ventures the as- 
sertion that, after weeks of active armed insurrec- 
tion on the part of the South, the simple humane act 
of Lincoln in sending provisions to the starving 
garrison at Fort Sumter was the inauguration of a 
“war and blood policy,” and the origin of “ea 
civil war which has no parallel, nor anything 
like a parallel, on the pages of history.” Some 
of them are jealous men intensely prejudiced against 
those who have been more successful in life than 
themselves, and who, by an adroit handling of these 
prejudices, can be swerved, momentarily at least, 
from the path of patriotism. Some of them are 
timid men, who are nervous about gunpowder and 
dream o’ nights about “the draft,” and who are so 
short-sighted as to suppose that the plan of resisting 
the conscription and defying the power of the Gov- 
ernment under the leading of some Copperhead 
Governor, is a safer enterprise, and one likely to re- 
quire of them less military service, than fighting the 
rebels. Some of them cannot get rid of the notion 
that the country is never safe except under the con- 
trol of something they call “ Democracy,” to whom 
the query of Gov. Wright of Indiana is pertinent: 
“Tama Democrat. You say you arc a Demecrat, 
and @e my brother in political faith, But before I 
own you, I want to know what kind of Democrat 
you are. Jefferson was a Democrat, but Burr was a 
Democrat also. Jackson was a Democrat, but so 


. was Calhoun. Douglas was a Democrat, but so was 
Breckinridge. I want to know what class you are 
in?’ These gentlemen might be made more patriotic, 


if they could be brought to see that names are not 
always things. And some of these men are both in- 
telligent and honest, and are troubled lest civil lib- 
erty should be endangered in the exercise of military 
power, and are hardly tle to repress their Anglo- 
Saxon instinct—and a noble instinct it is—to resist 
governmentaf encroachments until the war is over, 
and the nation saved. 

Now it is evident that this “third estate’—this 
mass of undecided men—hold the balance of power 
not only in Connecticut, but through the country. 
The question of the effectual and final suppression of 
this rebellion depends upon the effort that shall be 
made within the next four months to awaken the 
latent patriotism, and to appeal to the native good 
sense, which are far from wanting in these men. It 
will be a great calamity if, even temporarily, they are 
inveigled into the support of’ the traitorous and 
destructive schemes of the Benedict Arnolds of 1863. 
Should they come permanently under such a sway, 
the whole social fabric would inevitably be demol- 
ished. There is no possibility of overestimating the 
venom of these men, which an wnerring popular 
instinct,has denominated “ Copperheads,” or of exag- 
gerating the peril of giving them power in the land. 
They have shown themselves to be bullies toward 
those who fear them, and sycophants toward those 
who openly scorn them. Bullies and sycophants are 
always cowards ; and a coward in power is always a 
despot. The bloody horrors of the Reign of Terror 
were the fruit of fear, rather than of cruelty. Let 
the men who are so humbly begging the boon of 
peace from the pompous slave aristocracy once gain 
power in the North for their masters in the South, and 
no man’s rights of speech or of suffrage or of property, 
nay, ne man’s life, would be safe. It would be 
the repetition among ourselves of the conscriptions 
and confiscations and banishments and imprisonments 
and whippings and hangings and assassinations which 
have made the whole South a Golgotha for two 
years past. It would be the combination of N@th- 
ern and Southern wickedness. It would be the reign 
of Robespierre, the assassin and the coward, inten- 
sified by the pride and courage of Catiline, the aris- 
tocrat and the bandit. It would be the meanness 
and unscrupulousness of the lowest class of Yankees, 
united with the recklessness and bloodthirstiness of 
the ruling class of Southerners. It is high time the 
freemen of the North looked this issue full in the 
face. The question of negro slavery, Titanic as it is 
in all its proportions, sinks into insignificance com- 
pared with other interests involved in this struggle. 
The question we are now deciding by our arms and 
our ballots is the whole question of popular liberty 
and republican government—nay, it is the whole 
question of equal laws, domestic tranquillity, and 
personal security! The men who are now following 
the Woods and Touceys and Seymouts of their 
party into the embraces of the iron Moloch of 
slavery, “know not what they do.” Make them see 
it, and they would ag soon barn down their own 
houses, or dig their own graves, or poison their own 
children, as to follow such a lead. True, we cannot 
now supply those influences of Christianity and edu- 
cation which alone can give a permanent security 
against these perils from popular delusion, preju- 
dicF* and ignorance. Connecticut is reaping to-day 
the ._ter fruits of depending upon a great school 
fund, rather than upon good schools, to educate 
her population; of her neglect of the numerous 
isolated hamlets among her hills, where the Sabbath 
belly ever agitates the murky atmosphere of the 
tavetn and the dram-shop ; of the tremendous press- 
ure which the churches have brought to bear upon 
the preachers of God’s truth to be popular rather 
than faithful, prudent rather than heroic ; and more 
than all, of the timid, gingerly manner in which her 
good men have been accustomed to handle these sons 
of Belial who are now acing the state before 
the country. It is too late to remedy all this now. 
It must be a lesson for the future. But there is one 
Sing avery man 09p do new. e can give hiv time, 
until the first Monday in ApMl, to the work of en- 
lightening his. neighbors, removing their prejudices. 
correcting their mistakes, indncing them to keep 
alcof from the lodges of that secret rebel organiza- 
tion which now covers the state like @ net, and 
them of the machinations of the most un- 

contemptible, 
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TCHEL, THE ASTRONOMER OF THE 
a BIBLE. 








BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 





Wuen bishops come back from Africa to assail 
the Bible, it is well that godly-minded astrono- 
mera should come back out of their graves to de- 
fend it. Modern science is not any too reveren- 
tial or devout; too many of its most celebrated 
votaries take a silly pride in affecting skepticism ; 
with a knowing air they shake their head dubi- 
ously ever the physical revelations of the Scrip- 
tures, and hint that their writers had better have 
stuck to ethics like the Sermon on the Mount, or 
spiritual homiletics like the letters of St. Paul. 
Newion, their mighty master, they confess was a 
devout believer, but then he had not witnessed all 
the completer unfoldings of modern discovery in 
geology, ethnology, and the science of the stars. 

With these scoffing savans, Mitchel had no part 
or lot. Living, he de‘ended God’s Word as true 
im every jot and tittle; dying, he rested his ever- 
lasting hope on the Savior it reveals ; being dead, 
he yet speaketh for the “truth once delivered to 
the saints.” During his lifetime he took vast 
delight in tracing out the harmony between as- 
tronomy and the Bible; he made this the theme 
of several of his most thrilling and magnetic lec- 
tures on the platform. We recall now the mag- 
nificent enthusiasm of those scenes in the Acad- 
emy of Music when Mitchel stood up before seeth- 
ing thousands of New York’s most gifted and 
most cultured and beautiful, to unriddle the 
secrete of the heavens. We sce before us again 
the thin, shaggy visage—the Hugh Miller-like 
intensity of the utterance—the great voice rolling 
out over the enchanted auditory in such words as 
these : 

“Go with me to yonder ‘ light-house of the skies.” Poised 
on its rocky base, behold that wondrous tube which lifts the 
broad pupil of its eye bigh up as if gazing instinctively into 
the mighty deep of space. Look out upon the heavens, and 
gather into your eyeits glittering constellations. Pause and 
refiect that over the narrow zone of the retina of your eye a 
universe is pictured, painted by light in all its exquisite and 
beautiful proportions. Look upon that luminous zone which 
girdles the sky; observe its faint and cloudy light. How 
long, think you, that light has been streaming, day and night, 
with a swifiness which flashes it on its way twelve millions 
of miles in each ani every minute !—how long has it fled 
and fiashed through space to reach your eye and tell its 
wondrous tale? Not less then a century has rolled away 
since it left its home! Hast thou taken it at the bound 
thereof? Is this the bound—here the limit from beyond 
which light can never come? Look to yonder point in 
space, and declare that thou behol¢est nothing, absolutely 
nothing; all is blank and deep and dark. You exclaim, 
Surely no ray illumines that deep profound. Place your eye 
for one moment to the tube that now pierces that seeming 
domain of night, and, lo! ten thousand orbs, blazing with 
light unutteraple, burst on the astonished sight. 

* Hast thou then pierced the boundary oflight? Hast thou 
penetrated the domain of darkness? Hast thou, weak mor- 
tal, soared to the fountain whence come these wondrous 
streams, and taken the light at the hand thereof? Kunowest 
thou the paths to the house thereof? Hast thou stood at 
yonder infinite origin, and bid that flash depart and journey 
onward, days, and months, and years; century on century, 
through countless ages—millions of years, and never weary 
in its swift career? Knowest thou when it started? Hnow- 
est thou it because thou wast then born, and because the 
number of thy days is great? Such, then, is the language 
addressed by Jehovah to weak, erring, mortal man. How 
has the light of science flooded with meaning this astonish- 
ing passage! Surely, surely we do not misread—the inter- 
pretation is just.” \ 

When the splendid jet has thrown its sheaf of 
sparkling diamonds into the air, the whole audi- 
ence burst forth into one irrepressible thunder of 
applause. Night after night this is repeated ; 
until one_mercurial auditor rushes up to the lec- 
turer at the close of the most brilliant of the 
perorations, and throws his arms about him in an 
ecstacy of tears. 

Certainly, nothing like this had been known 
since the days when Dr. Chalmers delivered his 
famous astronomical discourses in the Tron 
church of Glasgow. Although he pronouneed 
them on Thursdays in the midst of business 
holirs, we are told that the stores and counting- 

rooms in the neighborhood were well-nigh de- 
serted. Merchants left the Exchange. The cof- 
fee-rooms were silent during the two hours that 
the mighty voice was pealing forth to Glasgow’s 
citizens the loftiest pulpit-passages that had been 
listened to by that generation. Into the magic 
circle were drawn the lady of rank from her cor- 
oneted chariot—the student from his books left 
open on the desk—even the sturdy mechanic from 
the forge left to cool, and from the web half-woven 
in the loom! When published, these stellar dis- 
courses held their own in a brisk race for popu- 
larity with Walter Scott’s “Tales of my Land- 
lord,” whieh had then just issued from jhe press. 

We could wish that these lectures of Prof. 
Mitchel, (hero, philanthropist, and savan,) on 
the Astronomy of the Bible, which Blakeman & 
Mason are about t> publish, might have as wide 
and enthusiastic a reception. They make ne 
concessions to skepticism, but enlist the telescope 
into the service of him who calleth all the stars 
by their names. They take the nebular hypothe- 
sis of Herschel and the theory of Laplace as 
stand-points for the investigation of the Book of 
Job and the Psalms ef David, and so turn the 
“ optic tubes” of the astronomer as to throw fuller 
light upon the sublime poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

As we turn over the advance pages of this 
sublime and stirring book, we cannot but ex- 
claim, Oh! for another year of that life which 
has culminated so soon beyond the stars! Oh! 
for the ripening of those projects which his brave, 
aggressive, fertile spirit had formed for the con- 
quest of the Carolina coast and for the elevation 
of those enslaved “ children of the sun” for whom 
his heart was melting. Oh! rare and costly sac- 
rifice laid on slavery’s black altar. God help us 
to hate with an intenser, holier hatred the ac- 
cursed crime against which Orwssy Mircre. 
flung a heart so noble and a life so precious and 
sublime! ‘ 





A Boston Notion.—One of the queer things 
that spring up in such a place as Boston, in the 
present strange condition of affairs, is a society of 


ladies called the “Industrial Aid Association,” of: 


which Mrs. 0. W. Holmes is the leading manager. 
They have a house in No. 3 Otis place, where 
Mrs. H. is found six days in the week, from nine 
o'clock till two, superintending the employment 
of a thousand women, three-fourths of whom 
belong to soldiers’ families. They have seeured 
& contract with the Government for soldiers’ 
shirts, and they pay twice the sum given by other 
contractors for work, and in that way save multi- 
tudes of families from starvation as well as worse 
calamities. The rooms serve also as a sewing- 
school for adults, and the moral influence in many 
other respects is highly beneficial. Each woman 
receives @ dollar’s worth of work per week, and a 
hundred thousand shirts have been made already. 
“Great cere is taken to supply the reall . Some 
few do not sh the who a owed, 
the expenditare Feaches ooly $800 per week, of wi st four 


or five hi course be s 
are in the soldier and in women who sro mrger to 
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work. Itisa tmqeeny relief which does not make pauper- 


ism, but prevents 





PRUSSIA AND POLAND. 


BY REV, GILBERT HAVEN. 


Tue present movements for liberty in Northern 
Europe are of the deepest significance. The fires 
of democratic equality blazing in Greece and 
Italy are spreadingswiftly through the snow-fields 
of Poland and Prussia. Though the outbreak is 
dissimilar in form in these states, it is of the 
same epirit and will come to the same result. The 
relations of the Prussian and Russian Govern- 
ments betoken a like fear and prophesy a like fate. 
A statement of the facts in these movements will 
set this forth more clearly. 

The Prussian nation, in common with all the 
people of Germany, have been struggling for years 
to form amore perfect union. This feeling reached 
its climax when Garibaldi swept away the petty 
thrones of Italy and revived that nation under the 
government of Victor Emanuel. The people of 
Germany desire Prussia to take the like initiative 
there. But the King refused to be a party to the 
expulsion of his eight-and-thirty associate sover- 
eigns,a kind of Forty-thieves, who, like leeches 
fastened to the whole body, are sucking the life- 
blocd of that people. He feared, perhaps with 
justice, that having been instrumentg! in slaying 
his accomplices, his own head would speedily 
tumble into the same basket. 

On the contrary, he sought to increase his 
army, lest his people and those of the neighboring 
pettinesses should undertake the great work of 
Germanic Union over the heads of all their tyrants. 
To do this, he cunningly declares that the three 
years’ service for which they were previously 
drafted was too short to secure the needed 
drill and efficiency, hence he extends the 
term to five yeare. Meantime the conscription 
goes on as before. The consequence is that the 
army is increased to nearly twice its former size. 
The people see the cheat, and the Lower House 
refuses to appropriate the increased amount which 
the increased army requires. This was attempted 
and resisted first in 1859. They were compelled 
to concede to his demands that year, but returned 
io the charge the more fiercely in 1860. In 186] 
they made him promise that he would go back to 
the old status during that year. On thatcondition 
they voted supplies. He broke his promise, and 
in 1862 sent in the usual expanded budget. They 
reduced the appropriation to its former basis. The 
Upper House restored it. The Lower refused, 
complained, and adjourned without making 
any appropriations. The King thereupon falls 
back on an old law which says that ifthe budget 
for any year fails, that of the previous year shall 
be adopted. So he gets his appropriation and 
snaps his fingers at his people. The Chamber 
addresses him a bold letter of censure. He re- 
fuses to receive it. They send it through the 
mail. He gets it that way, for he condescends to 
send them a haughty and bitter reply. So the 
matter stood whi the insurrection in Poland 
broke out. ng this rest fer a moment, look 
at the facts of that uprising. The unity of the 
drama will afterwards be clearly seen. 

The Italian success that had wrought such 
desires and attempts in Germany, produced like 
effects in Poland. In 1860 the people began to 
wear the national badges, sing the national songs, 
and otherwise express their undying love for 
Fatherland. The Russians shotthem down. In 
the streets of Warsaw, thousands of men and 
women calmly met their death at the hands of the 
Russian soldiery. This state of things has con- 
tinued, more or less actively, till Alexander saw 
that some concessions were needed. He at- 
tempted them. It was too late. The people re- 
fused them. They demanded independence. To 
cure this an order came, at the beginning of the 
year, to draft into the army sixty thousand Poles 
out of a population of four millions—a conscrip- 
tion which would include almost every young 
man between the nominated ages of seventeen 
and thirty. It was to be executed in the cities 
chiefly, the peasantry being exempted, as the 
artisans and superior classes of the ejty were the 
chief objects of Russian fear. It was ordered to 
be begun on the 14th of January. The wail of 
agony in Warsaw that night is said to have been 
terrible. When the drafted one could not be 
found, his next of kin, whether older or younger 
than the term fixed, was taken in his place. 
Every one saw the object. They flew to such 
arms as they had. The peasantry joined their 
city brethren. Wherever the Russians appeared 
outside their fortifications, they were repulsed. 
Thus far, stccess has been almost uniformly on 
the side of the Poles. Without weapons, save 
scythes and other like implements, they have 
rushed upon batteries and swept their foes from 
the field. With 50,000 troops in Warsaw, the 
Czar dares not suppress the meetings of the sym- 
pathizers in that city. A Revolutionary Com- 
mittee is organized there, which publishes its 
manifestoes and speaks as the representatives of 
a provisional government. Its defiant proclama- 
tions under the very eyes of the Czar are not the 
least refreshing signs of the insurrection. But 
the most remarkable sign is their decree of universal 
emancipation and eyuality. It. declares that all 
who join the insurrection and are in occupation 
of land, whether as owner, renter, or farmer, shall 
remain for ever possessed of the same, and exempt 
from all taxes. It further abolishes serfdom, 
makes the serf the owner of the farm he tills, 
compensates the original owners, if loyal, out of a 
to-be-created national fund, and abolishes all dis- 
tinctions of caste or rank, language or religion. 
This proclamation is of the most radical na- 
ture, and shows the growth of popular ideas in 
Europe. It is as much ahead of any proclamation 
previously made there as that of President Lin- 
coln is ahead of any in our past history. It is 
also evidently based on that immortal document. 

The fire is spreading among the Russians them- 
selves. That half-emancipated peasantry are 
dreading fe-enslavement and pining for greater 
liberty. It is more than probable that they will 
join the Poles in the insurrection. 

Thus hopefully appears the great movement. 
The army of 110,000 which Russia had there 
when it broke out, and which fled before the fire, 
has been largely increased, but thus far without 
success. 

Prussia moves (in the quarrel) in a most signifi- 
cant style. The King, exulting over his braggart 
retort to the Chambers, and flushed with the suc- 
cers of his nice little trick, by which he keeps his 
money and his troops, makes a treaty with Russia 
in which the troops of either country are allowed 
to move freely over the other’s territory. He has 


also put 80,006 of his soldiers on the frontier, to 
fickeep the flame from spreading into Prussian Po- 
land. 

On the other hand, the Chamber declares, 
with almost unanimous vote, that Prussia must 
preserve a perfect ncutrality. That in this case 
is as clearly giving aid and comfort to these rebels 
for liberty, as the like course in England has been 
in intent and working favorable to our rebels for 
slavery. It puts a check on the King and his 
80,000 soldiers. If he despises their vote, as is 
not unlikely, the revolt will be uniyersal, and the 
Princess Royal be coming back to England in 
somewhat more haste and less pomp than when 
she left. The bitterness with which the people 
now regard the assumptions and usurpations of 
the King, will take on its most violent expression. 
The instinct of Germany will thus find a body for 
its soul, and a real union of democratic states 
will replace their present costly and cumbersome 
aristocracy. So intimately is Prussia connected 
with the Polish rebellion. It is not only joined 
in territory, but in feeling and cause, and by this 
conflict and its connection with this uprising, may 
be joined in all the consequences that seem im- 
pewding. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Europe is not indiffer- 
ent. Victor Hugo and Garibaldi have both is- 
sued addresses to the Russian soldiers, entreating 
them not to oppose their brethren in their en- 
deavors to secure their liberty. Victor Hugo 
makes a refreshing reference to our rebels, show- 
ing that he and Mr. Vallandigham differ as to the 
analogy of the Polish and the Southern rebellion, 
and the Russian and American conscription. It 
is strange that two persons who rejoice in the 
title of Democrats, should differ so materially. 
Which is the true exponent of that faith? Thus 
he speaks of Mr. Vallandigham’s dear and much 
abused brethren ;—it is the conclusion of an im- 
passioned warning to the soldiers not to resist the 
uprising: “If you consummate the assassination 
“of Poland, know ye, men of the Russian Army, 
“that you will fall lower, which appears impos- 
“sible, than the gangs of the Southern states of 
“ America, and raise against you the execration 
“ of the whole civilized world.” 

France has compelled even its tyrant to change 
his tactics. He expressed his sympathy against 
the Poles at first, in his treatment of the exiles in 
Paris. But he speedily abandoned the side of 
Russia, and has already dictated a letter to Prus- 
gia condemning its offer of aid to Russia. Of 
course there is no ‘sincere love of liberty or pop- 
ular uprisings in all this. Itis a New York Her- 
ald conversion—an attempt, suchas he so adroitly 
made in Italy, to ride and so, if possible, ruin a 
movement he could not suppress. It shows the 
power of the oppressed peoples of Europe when 
such tyrants as Francis of Austria and Louis 
Napoleon are compelled to ery “hands off” to a 
brother robber, clinging to his struggling and, to 
them, lawful prey. 

The English Government stands stupefied and 
stupid of course. It h@tes Russia, and desires its 


second, to the intensity with which it longs for 
our distnemberment an€ humiliation. Still the 
reasons for this apparently identical feeling are 
very contrary. It wants Russia humbled that its 
own aristocratic pride may be the more exalted 
by the extension of its power in the East. It 
wants us humbled, because it dreads the over- 
throw of that aristocracy certain to follow our 
success. If Russia is driven from Poland by 
such a democracy as the “Provisional Govern- 
“ment of Warsaw” are inaugurating, it will be 
as dangerous to the ruling classes of England as 
the expulsion of the slaveholders from the South 
would be. So they speak haltingly. Yet fear of 
their people compels them to speak correctly. 
Garibaldi and Emancipation meetings are too 
faithful exponents of the feelings of the masses. 
They are notto be despised. 

It is not unlikely that this new conflagration 
will sweep over the whole of Europe. There 
never was a riper harvest. If it gets fairly 
started, hardly a throne will be left. Even Eng- 
land’s may melt in the fervent heat. The wed- 
ding festivities of the Prince of Wales suggest the 
like display over that on the marriage of the 
Dauphin and Marie Antoinette. They suggest 
something further and less hilarious. 

Greece and Italy may first take their places in 
the family of republics, as become these most 
ancient and most eminent of republics. France, 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, Hungary, and the Rhode 
Islands of Germany, will speedily follow. }* Three 
“times and then out” may be the true proverb 
here and now. The first revolution was in the 
days of Napoleon and the first French Republic ; 
the second in 1848 ; the third began with Italy in 
1859, and is now seemingly sweeping on to a 
complete and permanent triumph. “ The strong 
“shall be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark, 
“and they shall both burn together, and none 
“shall quench them.” So may it be with the 
tyrants and thrones of Europe. 





ANDREW JOHNSON IN THE NORTH. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 





A poor widow’s son, born and reared in North 
Carolina, taught to read in the tailor’s shop at 
Raleigh where he qualified himself for a life of 
industry and usefulness, owing his further educa- 
tien to the wife whom he married soon after his 
migration while still a minor to East Tennessee 
in pursuit of work at his trade, ANDREW Jonson 
is a characteristic product and trophy of American 
Freedom. There are those who will cite him as 
an evidence that Slavery does not degrade Labor 
and depress the Poor, but most unjustly. Here is 
the Slave and Total Population, according to the 
Census of 1860, of that extreme Eastern portion 
of Tennessee which was the home of Gov. John- 
son from his boyhood until he was driven from 
it by the armed forces of the Slaveholdera’ Rebel- 
lion: 





Vote in 1861. 

Counties. Slaves. Total Pop'n. ession. 2 
ee 374 7,194 -_ nn 
Johnson............ 233 5,018 111 "787 
Sullivam............ 1,074 13,553 1,580 627 
Washington ........ 970 ee 1,022 1,445 
bho “05h -eceee 1,207 18, 744 2)691 
Hawkins -1,904 16,141 908 1.460 
cock. . 246 7,021 279 620 
ee ee 1,529 9,689 518 1,185 
Jefferson.......... 2,095 16,042 603 1,987 
Sevier....... ‘ 538 9,122 60 1'528 
Granger......... --- 1,065 30,962 586 1,498 

Claiborne..........- 743 9,644 250 r 
Total J2 East’n co’s, 12,068 136,126 6,753 16,428 


Less than one slave to ten free persons, 


_— 


Norz.—The western half of East Tennessee shows a similar 


party, whose 
eed orale Een date the original plotters of Dis- 





dismemberment and humiliation only second, if 


‘ 


from that quarter. 












—Thus, while Middie and West Tennessee, 
which are extensively slaveholding, gave over- 
whelmimg majorities for Secession—the three 


| strongly Democratic counties of Franklin, Humph- 


reys, and Lincoln returning not a single Union 
vote, and Middle Tennessee alone giving over 
50,000 Secession majority out of less than 67,000 
votes—and only eight counties in all the rest of 
the State giving Union majorities, East Tennes- 
see, holding but a tenth of her people in slavery, 
gave 32,923 votes for the Union to only 14,768 for 
Secession ; though the disgraceful rout of the 
Unionists at Bull Run had occurred just long 
enough before the election to have its influence 
fall with crushing weight on the Union cause. 
Counties now stood together for the Union that 
had never been found on the same side in any 
former political contest ; and Gov. Johnson’s own 
county (Washington) went strongly against the 
Democratic managers of the State, as it had never 
done in any former contest. 

Mr. Johnson had been all his previous life the 
trusted associate and peer of those managers. He 
had gone with them even in the support of John 
C. Breckinridge for President in 1860. He had 


‘| won his way with their acquiescence if not by 


their aid from his humble tailor’s bench in a se- 
cluded village to the Assembly, the Sena‘e of their 
State; to a seat in Congress ; to its Governorship ; 
and finally to the Senate of the Union. There he 
had ample opportunity to watch the Disunion plot 
and plotters ; and his testimony that one leading 


_impulse to Secession was the loathing by Southern 


aristocrats of submission to the Presidency of a 
low-born rail-splitter, stands unimpeached and 
onquestioned. 


—The sacrifice of East Tennessee is one of the 
chief among the disasters and disgraces which 
haye marked the conduct of the War for the 
Union. Its heroic loyalty, its commanding posi- 
tion, separating Virginia on the one side from the 
upper Cotton region on the other, made its subju- 
gation a primary object of Rebel strategy. The 
traitorous “ neutrality” of Kentucky, under the 
rule of her Democratic Governor Magoffin, cut it 
off. from all Union support. A Union army of 
Twenty to Fifty Thousand Men should have beén 
thrown into that region before the 4th of July, 
1861, and strengthened from time to time so as to 
be able to maintain a vigorous offensive. But the 
first Volunteers so generously supplied by the 
Northwest were allowed to waste their three 
months in idle uselessness af St. Louis, at Cairo, 
or on the Potomac ; and when they had been dis- 
banded and had dispersed, the Rebels, flushed with 
their Bull Run triumph, swooped down upon 
East Tennessee, and crushed out its life. Thou- 
sands of its dauntless Unionists have from time 
to time escaped into Kentucky or made their 
way to our camps around Nashville ; a goodly 
number linger in the mountain fastnesses which 
surround their homes, and from time to time deal 
sudden, stunning blows to the surprised cohorts 
of Slaveholding Treason ; many have yielded up 
their lives on the altar of their country’s preserva- 
tion ; but a far greater number have been forced 

y ruthless conscription into the ranks of the 

ebel armies, and compelled by Rebel bayonets 
behind them to shoot down at Murfreesboro’ and 
in other conflicts the defenders of the National 
cause. The crime of thus betraying them into 
the hands of their merciless foes is one for which 
soine one must face a fearful reckoning. 

Andrew Johnson has just been among us as the 
representative and mouthpiece of the heroic, per- 
secuted Unionists of the South. He has spoken in 
their behalf in the great cities of the Free States 
from Cincinnati to Brooklyn, and his appeals are 
such as a patriot statesman should make and all 
patriot hearts respond to. He came on behalf of 
our fellow-countrymen hunted from their homes, 
robbed, maimed, slaughtered, for no reasbn under 
Heaven but their loyalty to the American Union. 
He came to attest from personal knowledge that 
the Northern disloyal ery, “ You might have pre- 
vented Disunion by taking the Crittenden Com- 
promise,” is false—that the Crittenden Compro- 
mise would have been adopted in the winter of 
1860-61, had the Southrons seen fit to vote for it. 
“We can have the Crittenden Compromise, but 
we don’t want it,” telegraphed Roger A. Pryor of 
Virginia, (now a Rebel General,) from his seat in 
the House to a fellow-Disunionist at the South ; 
and that was the literal fact. Discreditable as is 
the fact, there were mea who voted for Lincoln who 
were ready to surrender the vital principle—No 
Extension of Slavery—whereon he and they had 
triumphed, if they might thereby have averted the 
gathering storm of War. But the Southern 
leaders did not want the Crittenden Compromise, 
as Gov. Johnson personally knows—they wanted 
Rebellion and Civil War, and they achieved them 
—to how much profit or satisfaction, the future 
must determine. 

Gov. Johnson is well known hereabouts as a 
lifelong Democrat of the most uncompromising 
school ; yet the great mass of those who were 
his Northern co-workers in the support of Jackson, 
Van Buren, Cass, Polk, and Pierce, do not rally 
around him to counsel together for the salvation 
of the country. He is a Southern Democrat—a 
breed hitherto regarded with especial favor in our 
Northern seaboard cities. He was a devotee of 
Gen. Jackson from his childhood ; and Old Hiek- 
ory’s name was ever a magical word in those 
cities. He has ever been an unswerving Unionist; 
and Unionism is an article of faith with Northern 
Democrats. He has never been even suspected 
of “fanaticism ;” and this must be a strong nega- 
tive recommendation to Democratic hearts and 
hearths. How, then, shall we account for the 
fact that this eminent Southern ‘Democrat and 
Unionist came and went without a cheer or a 
grasp of the hand from the great body of his 
former political friends? Three years ago, had 
Andrew Johnsen visited New Yerk in March, depu- 
tations from Connecticut would have swarmed 
about him, urging him to give a week to a canvass 
of that State in behalf of Democracy and the 
Union ; but no sush appeal was this year made 
He could not have twice 
crossed the State of New Jersey and spoken at 
length on either side of it, yet never evoked from 
his fellow-Democrats an invitation to favor them 
with words of counsel and of cheer in view of our 
grave National perils. Who and what have 
changed, that the voice of Andrew Johnson should 
no more be welcomed in Democratie conclaves— 
that his familiar friend Senator Wright should not 
press him to speak in Newarfl-that he should not 
be asked to meet the ‘ Columbian Order’ in their 
Tammany wigmam—and that Toucey and Col. 
Seymour should deprecate his appearance in Con- 
necticut as though it were 4 mildew on their 
hopes? What is there that should render the 
voice of Andrew Johnson an unwelcome sound to 
any loyal Democrat in any Free State of our 
Union? And what sort of record are they mak- 
ing who would have that voice stifled or disre- 
gcréed ? ; ' , 


‘ 





So 


= 
On reeding a recent editorial in which a scurrilous attack 
on myself and others was prefaced by a brutal 
fling at the memory of my Father. 





BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


I rnoveut of the old Arabian tale, 

Where the sheeted Ghoul, so lank and pale, 
Prowled through the grave-yard, with cat-like tread, 
Rified the graves of the sleeping dead, 

With her greedy fingers tore apart 

The clay, and clutched at the pulseless heart, 

Fed and gloated, and smacked her lips, 

Sucked the slime from her finger-tips, 

Then wiped her mouth and slunk away, 

A horrid specter, at break of day. 


The Ghoul made her meal alone, ia the night ; 
Here sits a Vampire, in broad daylight, 
Jeering and grinning a devil’s grin 

At his feast of the dead, and beckoning in 
The passers-by from the public street— 
Selling his shame at three- pence a sheet! 
What wonder, I thought, if he breaks his fast 
At the father’s grave, the foul repast 

And the gloating laugh are no sooner done, 
Than he belches up slanders against the son. 


O Men of the Press! with light’ning power, 
To stamp your words on each rapid hour, 
Keep, keep your slanders for living men, 
Who can flirg them back in your teeth again, 
Or brush them off, as our fingers brush 

The crawling insect we scorn to crush— 


For a lie is a lie, no matter how glib 

The tongue that tells it, how fine the nib 

Of the pen that writes, or how fair and white 
The page which blurts it into the light ; 

And never a man, be he prince or clown, 

Is hurt by a lie, if he lives it down, 

Ii his hands are clean, and he goes his way, 
In the face of men and the light of day— 


But beware how your venomous grudge is fed 
With the name and fame of the honored dead. 
The bolts of scorn and the fires of wrath 

Shall blast you there, in your slimy path, 

And the hand of every man stamp your brow 
With the brand of shame, as I do now! 

Your Jeers and gibes are easily tost 

Into the limbo of things that are lost, 

But the word that a righteous anger gives 

Is a sacred thing, and lasts and lives, 

And when you and I are ander the ground, 
Forgotten and gone, may keep its sound. 
Then, if these lines of mine are read, 

The man who reads them will say, “ Well gaid ! 
Well if always a heel like this 

Smote the serpent whose venal hiss 

Out of the mire and filth is thrust 

At the blessed in Heaven, the pure and just!” 


Mock the departed ! blacken their fame! 

Season a jest with a dead man’s name! 

Better your hand were stiff and cold, 

Better your fingers were church-yard mold, 

Lest haply the mockery, unrevoked, 

Revisit the mocker when stifled and choked 

With the lurid smoke and the poisoned breath 

Circling the cap of the Jester Death, 

He gropes in vain, at the bitter end 

For the warm, strong hand of a living Friend! 
New Yorx, March 12, 1863, 





THE COPPERHEADS OF CONNECTICUT. 


BY REV. JOHN BR GULLIVER. 


Turke are two Connecticuts. One is the Connec- 
ticut of Israel Putnam, the other is the Connecticut 
of Benedict Arnold. This is the simple explanation 
of the moral contradictions Connecticut presents to 
the wondering and somewhat perplexed observers 
of her present attitude in relation to the rebellion. 

The Connecticut of Putnam is in the Union and of 
the Union, body and spirit, heart and hand, with life 
and fortune and sacred honor all pledged to its 
support. The Connecticut of Benedict Arnold is in 
the Union if the Union is in fis party, and not other- 
wise—as Amold served his country so long as his 
country served him, but no longer. 

The Connecticut of Putnam has heard the howling 
and endured the thieving of the wolf of Secession as 
long as she intends to. She has joined the hunt. 
She has assisted in driving the animal into his hole, 
and now she proposes to go down there—to the very 
bottom of it—and shoot him dead, and drag tim out 
by the ears, and hang him up, till he becomes a 
stench in the nostrils of the world. The Connecticut 
of Benedict Arnold stands trembling about the 
creature’s lair; they say the den is a very black 
place, and they have a natural horror of all things 
black ; they say also a man could not get into it if he 
should try; or if he did, that the wolf, like Daniel’s 
lions, would surely “have the mastery of him, and 
break all his bones to pieces, or ever he came to the 
bottom of the den.” So their plan is to feed him well’ 
and give him free range over all unoccupied territory, 
with some limited privileges even in the “home 
lots ;” and by this process of “ cepeiliation,” they are 
confident that the wolf will soon grow mild and 
companionable as a Newfoundland dog—will “ roar 
you as ‘twere any nightingale,” and will consent to 
rule and ravage the country in the most gentlemanly 
and peaceable manner possible. 

The Connecticut of Putnam is loyal to republican- 
ism and democracy ; it fully believes in the equality 
of all men in natural and political rights ; it confi- 
dently anticipates the period when all forms of des- 
potism and aristocracy, and especially of slavery, 
will be destroyed ; it cherishes an immovable faith 
in the capacity of a moral and intelligent people to 
take care of their social and civil concerns better 
than any monarch or privileged class can do it for 
them; and it stands firmly by the church and the 
school and the ballot-box as the essential conserva- 
tors and instruments of popular freedom. The Con- 
necticut of Benedict Arnold is one of those dem- 
ociacies which, in every age, have been the ready 
instruments of tyrant monarchs and proud aristocra- 
cies in crushing popular liberty. It has the instincts 
of the coward and the slave. It finds its natural 
level in cringing and supplicating. It turns with a 
spiteful rancor upon the true friends of the people, 
who desire to elevate the masses to intelligence, 
virtue, and prosperity, but is only too happy to sub- 
mit to the mastership of those who openly insult and 
scorn all the men of toil—who term those who, like 
the apostle Paul, “labor with their own hands” 
“ mudsills,” “white slaves,” “greasy mechanics” — 
and who, with every expression of utter disgust, 
declare their intention of depriving, as s@on as-they 
get the supremacy, the whole laboripg population of 
ali political power and social position. This style of 
democracy brands, in thé madness of its prejadices, 
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efforts to give the child of the poor man the same 

opportunities as the child of the rich man. But it 

defends the grog-shop as an institution of the people ; 

it adores the slavery of the black race as the great 

bulwark of the democracy; and it follows with a 

most devoted subserviency the fortunes of the con- 

ceited aristocracy, who kick them even while bending 

in the extremest abjectness of submission, who spit 

upon their concessions, who scorn their alliance, and 
declare themselves disgusted with their very pres- 
ence. ; 

Such is the loathsome,debasement to which the 
Copperheads of Connecticut have sunk, and such is 
the degradation which they are preparing for that 
dignified, sturdy, proud old state ! 

These two factions, though both of them prominent 
enough, for different reasons, to represent the state 
abroad and to claim its name, are very unequal in 
numbers. The one comprises the great body of the 
intelligent men of the state. The other is 2 mere 
fraction of the great Democratic party, but exceed- 
ingly threatening and noisy, with a large talent for 
political intrigue, having its vociferous representa- 
tives in every hamlet in the state, using every 
tavern and grog-shop as a propaganda of its faith, 
and so wielding an influence out of all proportion to 
its size, its talent, or its real courage. Between the 
two lies a “ third estate”—a large mass of men who 
are of a somewhat uncertain character, but whose 
former proclivities are such as to encourage the 
Copperheads to seek their aid in the nefarious 
schemes now on foot. Some of them are unthinking 
men, easily imposed upon by such 2 sophism as this, 
for example, “ We are for sustaining the Govern- 
ment, but God forbid that we should call Abraham 
Lincoln and his abolition Congress the Government !” 
too careless to perceive that this means, “ We are 
loyal to the Government while it is in the hands of 
our party, but rebels the moment it is administered 
by others.” Some of them are unintelligent men, 
before whom the infamous Touecy ventures the as- 
sertion that, after weeks of active armed insurrec- 
tion on the part of the South, the simple humane act 
of Lincoln in sending provisions to the starving 
garrison at Fort Sumter was the inauguration of a 
“war and blood policy,” and the origin of “a 
civil war which has no parallel, nor anything 
like a parallel, on the pages of history.” Some 
of them are jealous men intensely prejudiced against 
those who have been more successful in life than 
themselves, and who, by an adroit handling of these 
prejudices, can be swerved, momentarily at least, 
from the path of patriotism. Some of them are 
timid men, who are nervous about gunpowder and 
dream o’ nights about “the draft,” and who are so 
short-sighted as to suppose that the plan of resisting 
the conscription and defying the power of the Gov- 
ernment under the leading of some Copperhead 
Governor, is a safer enterprise, and one likely to re- 
quire of them less military service, than fighting the 
rebels. Some of them cannot get rid of the notion 
that the country is never safe except under the con- 
trol of something they call “ Democracy,” to whom 
the, query of Gov. Wright of Indiana is pertinent: 
“Tama Democrat. You say you are a Democrat, 
and ge my brother in political faith, But before I 
own you, I want to know what kind of Democrat 
youare. Jefferson was a Democrat, but Burr was a 
Democrat also. Jackson was a Democrat, but so 
Douglas was a Democrat, but so was 
Breckinridge. I want to know what class you are 
in?” These gentlemen might be made more patriotic, 
if they could be brought to see that names are not 
always things. And some of these men are hoth in- 
telligent and honest, and are troubled lest civil lib- 
erty should be endangered in the exercise of military 
power, and are hardly thle to ropress their Anglo- 
Saxon instinct—and a noble instinct it is—to resist 
governmentaf encroachments until the war is over, 
and the nation saved. 

Now it is evident that this “third estate’—this 
mass of undecided men—hold the balance of power 
not only in Connecticut, but through the country. 
The question of the effectual and final suppression of 
this rebellion depends upon the effort that shall be 
made within the next four months to awaken the 
latent patriotism, and to appeal to the native good 
sense, Which are far from wanting in these men. It 
will be a great calamity if, even temporarily, they are 
inveigled into the support of the traitorous and 
destructive schemes of the Benedict Arnolds of 1863. 
Should they come permanently under such a sway, 
the whole social fabric would inevitably be demol- 
ished. There is no possibility of overestimating the 
venom of these men, which an unerring popular 
instinct,has denominated “‘ Copperheads,” or of exag- 
gerating the peril of giving them power in the land. 
They have shown themselves to be bullies toward 
those who fear them, and sycophants toward those 
who openly scorn them. Bullies and sycophants are 
alvays cowards ; and a coward in power is always a 
despot. The bloody horrors of the Reign of Terror 
were the fruit of fear, rather than of cruelty. Let 
the men who are so humbly begging the boon of 
peace from the pompous slave aristocracy once gain 
power in the North for their masters in the South, and 
no man’s rights of speech or of suffrage or of property, 
nay, ne man’s life, would be safe. It would be 
the repetition among ourselves of the conscriptions 
and confiscations and banishments and imprisonments 
and whippings and hangings and assassinations which 
have made the whole South a Golgotha for two 
years past. It would be the combination of N@th- 
ern and Southern wickedness. It would be the reign 
of Robespierre, the assassin and the coward, inten- 
sified by the pride and courage of Catiline, the aris- 
tocrat and the bandit. It would be the meanness 
and unscrupulousness of the lowest class of Yankees, 
united with the recklessness and bloodthirstiness of 
the ruling class of Southerners. It is high time the 
freemen of the North looked this issue full in the 
face. The question of negro slavery, Titanic as it is 
in all its proportions, sinks into insignificance com- 
pared with other interests involved.in this struggle. 
The question we are now deciding by our arms and 
our ballots is the whole question of popular liberty 
and republican government—nay, it is the whole 
question of equal laws, domestic tranquillity, and 
personal security! The men who are now following 
the Woods and Touceys and Seymouts of their 
party inio the embraces of the iron Moloch of 
slavery, “know not what they do.” Make them see 
it, and they would ag soon burn down their own 
houses, or dig their own graves, or poison their own 
children, as to follow such a lead. True, we cannot 
now supply those influences of Christianity and edu- 
cation which alone can give a permanent security 
against these perils from popular delusion, preju- 
dice, and ignorance. Connecticut is reaping to.day 
the bitter fruits of depending upon a great school 
fund, rather than upon good schools, to educate 
her population; of her neglect of the numerous 
isolated hamlets among her hills, where the Sabbath 
bell never agitates the murky atmosphere of the 
tavern and the dram-shop ; of the tremendous press- 
ure which the churches have brought to bear upon 
the preachers of God’s truth to be popular rather 
than faithful, prudent rather than heroic ; and more 
than all, of the timid, gingerly manner in which her 
good men have been accustomed to handle these sons 
of Belial who are now disgracing the state before 
the country. It is too late to remedy all this now. 
It must be a lesson for the future. But there is one 
one every man can do now. ghie can give his time, 
until the first Monday in Ap, to the work of en- 


lightening his neighbors, removing their prejudices. 
correcting their mistakes, induc ag keep 
alcof from the lodges of that secret rébe) organiza- 


tion which now covers the state like @ net, and 
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“Bor Jecus called th: m”—his disciples—“ unto him, aid 
said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
roinion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you : but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your minlster”— 
servant ; ‘and whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant”—slave : “even as the Son of man came not 
to be administered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a@ ransom for many.”—Marr, xx. 25-2& 
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There is here, distinctly, a reprohension of the 
spirit of government. At the same time there is 
no condemnation of the facts of governments. 
The existence and necessity of governments is not 
denied; but the universally prevalent spirit in 
which government was administered is most point- 
edly condemned. | 

It is sometimes said that ministers must not 
preach politics. I should like to know how they 
are going to preach from that text without preach- 

ing politics. They would have to hop, and skip, 
and jump through two-thirds of the Bible if they 
did not, for there is not another book on the face 
of God’s earth that is so full of commerce and 
business and government, and the relations be-' 
tween the governing and the governed, as this 
same Bible. How could it be otherwise, when 
chureh and state were one in the whole period of 
the @ld Testament, where the revelations were 
based upon the coexistence of these two interests ? 
And yet, in these later days, we have these in- 
effable men who tell us that we must not teach in 
the pulpit about public affairs, and who would 
scourge out of the sanctuary a full half of the 
Bible. Infidels! But Christ, when he teaches, 
says, “ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them,.and they that are 
great”—or aristocratic—“ exercise authority upon 
them”—these Gentiles. “But it shall not be so 
among you.” 

In the most pointed manner, then, he reprehends 
the spirit of government, without denying the 
necessity of government. 

It is very evident, also, that there is a reprehen- 
sion of one kind of aristocracy, or of superior 
classes, with a distinct recognition, at the same 
time, of the fact of superior classes. He does not 
condemn the principle of an aristocracy, but he 
does condemn the administration of an aristocracy 
—of great men; of the best men ; of the strongest 
men ; of those that rise to the top, and take hold 
of affairs naturally by their capacity. On the 
other hand, he declares, in the most explicit maa- 
ner, that there shall be a brotherhood among men. 

If you will compare this passage with the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew, the eighth and 
the eleventh verses inclusive, you will see that 
opened up still more at length : 

“But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 
master, even Christ; and all ye are brethrea. 
And call no man your father upon the earth: for 
one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters: for one is your master, 
even Christ. But he that is groatest among you 
shall be your servant.” 

The doctrine of brotherhood, the doctrine of 
some sort of equality among Christiaw men, is 
here unequivocally taught. There is, in the 
genius of Christianity, and in the infent of its 
original Teacher, a doctrine of Christian brother- 
hood which stands in marked contrariety to the 
prevalent doctrines and practiees of the govern- 
ments of the earth. It is supposed to be in the 
equality of men that this stands; but men are not 
In personal gifts they 
are diverse beyond all contradiction. In bodily 
strength, in the power of their different senses, in 
the scope and potency of their various powers, 
they are not alike or eqnal. Neither are men 
alike and equal in mental gifts. There are the 
strong minds, and there are the weak minds. 
Some are strong in one direction, and some ia 
another. Nor are men equal in acquired powers. 
They are not alike educated and developed. Nor 
are they equal in the adaptation of means to ends. 
They are not of like skill of hand. They differ as 
regards adaptation to music, to oratory, to the 
exact sciences, or to manual labor.- Thoy vary, 
also, as regards their contributions to the house- 
hold, or to society at large. Some men may almost 
be said to hang upon society. They feed at its 
breast all their life, and never are weaned. Some 
men give a little more to society than they take 
away from it for their support. Some men give a 
great deal more than they take. And some men 
render ages their debtors, and are benefactors to 
races. Men vary indefinitely in these respects. 

If, then, we declare that this doctrine of brother- 
hood means equality of man and man, so that 
there is no difference between one and another, it 
is ngt true. 

» It is not possible but ‘that by elective affinities 
‘men should come together in classes. Like at- 
\tracts like ; and there will grow up classes of men 
who come together by like tastes, by like pursuits, 
by common objects, and by a common develop- 
ment in education ; and these classes will stand 
related toeach other as classes, just as the indi- 
viduals composing them stood related to each 
other as individuals before they came together. 
A man of a noble moral nature, with a propor- 
tionate endowment of understanding, is the natural 
superior of a man of a slender emotive nature, 
with very little intellect. Looking at two such 
men, every one will say of the one, * This is, the 
greater man, the higher man, the nobler man;” 
and of the other, “ This is the lesser, the lower, 


superior, and the other is inferior. 
classes aro formed of individuals who are different 
one from another, these classes are related to each 
other as superior and inferior. And there are in- 
finite gradations between the highest and the 
lowest classes of men that are banded together by 
some principle of cohesion. Wherever men are 
left free to develop according to those laws which 
God has implanted «in them, thore are superiori- 
ties and inferiorities in the individuals, and sups- 
riorities and inferiorities in the classes that fill up 
society. 

Where these things exist by reason of moral 
differences, they are normal. That is to say, there 
are superior and aristocratic classes that stand on 
mora! grounds of superiority aud administration 
which are right and proper. They were desigaed 
by the Creator. 

Some men suppose that mnente means that 
all men are alike and onalevel. It means no 
such thing. Democracy is like a mountain ; and 
there may be aclass at the base, another in the 
middle, and another at the top. All that democ- 
racy requires is that wherever a man is 10 possos- 
sion of natural powers which qualify him for an 
elevated position, he should be left free to exercise 
those powers to the fullest extent; and that he 
who is lowest shall be left just as free to exercise 
the pewers which he possesses as he that is 
highest. . 

__ These superiorities and inferiorities which cxist 
in society from the nature of things do not inter- 
fere with brotherhood or equality in any political 
sense. Is there any substantial equality on the 
principle of love in the household? And yet see 
the gradations of the family. Father and mother 
are highest, but are they necessarily despots to- 
ward the children because they are higher than 
they, and in authority over them? They miy 
become such ; but in the order of nature, and in 
the evolution of the } d upon the love prin- 
ciple, is the riority of father and mother to the 
children anOppression? Ts there not a kind of 
capillary attraction, so that those who are lower 
are perpetually drawn up by those who are higher, 
where the administration of soci 
pea ange on the Prinei 
the bottom advantaged by the eminenee of the 
In the household, are the A 
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for the younger children to rum u 
qulcthationa in be the first child, & grea’ bless- 
ing to be the last one, if those that are older are 
what they ought to be. And we porceive that in 
the order of nature superiorities are all of them for 
the advantage of the lowest. Those who have 
superiority, and who hold it in the spirit of a true 
love, are, by natural affections or by Christian 
graces, perpetually turning toward those who aro 
below them, not to venre them down and extin- 
guish them, but to lift them up and to give their 
strength over against their weakness. And where 
a natural state of things exists, inferiority is blessed 
because it is surrounded by superiorities. So that 
these classifications of society in and of themselves 
do not imply disadvantage to the inferior, but the 
contrary. 

Neither is there, in this statement of the doc- 
trine of non-equality between individuals and 
between classes, any refutation or setting aside of 
that great doctrine of equality which stands ia 
our own fundamental political writings, and which 
is now the common faith of the common people. 
When our fathers declared that men wore born 
equal, it was a political equality that they had in 
mind, and not a personal one. That which they 
were thinking of had nothing to.do with a mah’s 
body or mental powers. It related simply to the 
status of men before the Government. And in 
this regard men were bern to be equal, and ought 
to be so. All men have, before Government, an 
equal r ght to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit 
of happiness. Because a man was born a king’s 
son, he has no more right to his life, no more right 
to his liberty, and no more right to his own way 
of pursuing happiness, than the peasant’s son. 

All men have an equal right to citizeaship. 
There is no consistency yet, even in our Govern- 
ment, on this subject. We have not the couraze 
to stand u» to our own principles. We have not 
the courage to let colored men be citizens, to let 
Indians be citizens, or to let women be citizens ; 
and yet consistency requires it, and [ hold to it. 
The day will come when society will accede to 
these views; but not in my lifetime, nor in 
yours. 

The laws of society should protect all mea 

alike. The laws of society in Europe protect 
those who need the least protection—the nobles 
and the rich men. The legislation is in their 
hands; they surround themselves with barrier 
upon barrier; they fortify their owa privileges 
and immunities, and leave the poorer classes, and 
those who are less influential in legislative mat- 
ters, to be swept by all the storms of wrong and 
violence. Butin every government that is Chris- 
tianly framed and conducted, all men should 
stand alike before the law; and society, if it pro- 
tects any more than others, should protect its 
weak. But it ought not to protect the weak any 
more than the strong. The protective laws of 
society should take their gauge from those that 
want most, from those that are in the greatest 
need ; but those laws that are applicable io the 
lowest are applicable to the highest, and therefore 
they are laws for the equal protection of all. 
The laws of society should also restrain and 
punish alike all men of all classes. There should 
be no law that should make murder a venal of- 
fense in one class and a capital offense in another. 
Villainous crimes and punishable vices should be 
just the same in the king, in his counselors, in 
the nobility, in the priesthood, in the rich burgess- 
es, in the yeomen, in the peasants, in the serfs, 
and jn the slaves. There should be just one 
thing for all men. The definition of crimes and 
vices should be for universal humanity, and not 
for classes, as it has been since the world began. 
In our own land, while in the free states, in the 
main, vices and crimes are alike in all, and pun- 
ishable alike in all, before the lawgit is not so in the 
other states. Theft is not punished in the South, if 
a black man commits it, as it is in the North ; and 
murder is not; for murder is more vindictively 
unished, and theft is less so there than here. 
n the South the white man has an interest in the 
black man, and that he may not be deprived of 
the services of his slave he punishes him by 
stripes, and brings him back to his work. In the 
North he would be fined or imprisoned; but in 
the South to fine him would be to fine the master, 
and to imprison him would be to cheat the mas- 
ter outof his time. And other crimes, as well 
as this, are punished less in the South, when com- 
mitted by a black man, than they are in the North 
when committed by a whiteman. In the North, 
if a white man strikes 2 white man, he is fined or 
imprisoned, according to the degree of the offense ; 
whereas, in the South the very striking of a white 
man by a black manisdeath, Why? Because 
insubordination, 4t is supposed, must be punished 
instantly and in a terrible manner, in order to de- 
ter the slave from it. So,in the South, in one 
case, because, the master’s interest requirés it, 
crime is little punished, and in the other case, be- 
cause the master’s safety requires it, crimo is 
severely punished. There is no equality in the 
interpretation and punishment of crimes in this 
country. And that which is true here, is still 
more glaringly true in other countries. Inno part 
of the world are virtues rewarded alike and vices 
and erimes punished alike. Those are punished 
most who, from ignorance and weakness, least 
deserve punishment ; and those are punished least 
who, by reason of their knowledges and strength, 
most deserve it. Those who are the least liable 
to temptation, who have the fewest inducements 
to do wrong, and in whose case there are the least 
grounds of excuse, are the most leniently dealt 
with by governments ; and those who are the 
Yhost exposed to temptation, who have the most 
inducements to do wrong, and in whose case there 
are the greatest number of palliating and extenu- 
ating circumstances, are the most rigorously dealt 
with by governments. 

And as it is with crimes, so it is with taxations. 
As a general thing, taxation in Europe fa!ls upon 
the men who create the wealth; whereas the 
nobles, the higher classes, create little, pay little, 
and use much. Thus there is an inequality in 
the burdens. 

Now, our fathers declared a doctrine of political 
equality, and not a doctrine of physiological or 
psychological equality. They declared the doc- 
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in society. That doctrine is not altered or 
changed by this doctrine of the Savior. The dos- 
trine of Christian brotherhood does not alter our 
American doctrine of the equality of citizens. 

Neither do these class superiorities which I said 
existed in the nature of things imply wrong. It 
is not necessary that aristocratic classes should be 
selfish. They do not necessitate the neglect of 
the poor. Still less do they imply or necessitate a 
spirit of dominion which is inconsistent with love 
and Christian brotherhood. 

Superiority, therefore, in societies, is not dis- 
graceful; and superiority is not necessarily 
domineering. For if men are superior to their 
fellow-men, what can you do about it, but to 
teach them what to do with their superiority? If 
one map is as strong as two men, will you deny 
the fact ? or will you teach him how to carry his 
great strength? If aman is a better mathema- 
tician than any other man of his ags, will you 
deny the fact? If a man is a better legislator 
than any other man of the community, will you 
deny the fact? or will you say to these men, 
“ The gifts whi¢gh you possess aro gifts of God; 
and you are to hold them in a gonerous and public 
spirit, and not in a gelfish and private one ; and if 
by wealth and education and social pesition you 
have been lifted above the poor and ignorant ani 
unfortunate who are around about you, so that 
you belong to a superior class, woe be to you if 
you fail to employ your superiority according to 
the rules of Christ Jesus. You are an elder 
brother of the family, and upon you rests the 
responsibility of taking care of the younger 
brothers !” ‘ 

Just in proportion as men are lifted up in the 
spirit of the world, the distance betweea thom and 
those lower than themselves is made wider, and 
thagonducting wires of sympathy which connect 
them with those who are beneath them are cut. 
But the spirit of Christ demands that in proportion 
as you are lifted above your fellows you should 
look out and tell*them what they cannot see, 
warning them of enemies that come, and of deliver- 
ances that present themselves. Standing higher 
than they, you are nearer than they to God's 


ibility. God will 





more of those to whom he has given more, 
not merely in respect to its administration toward 
him, but-in respect to its administration toward 
their brethren who are beneath them. Wisdom, 
skill, administrative tact, executive 





ability, prea °- sd power—all these great elements 
of control bring down on men God’s expectations 
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and God's requ ‘sitions, and bring down on 
' their head God’s judgments. there are 
men even in this nation who better look out! 


But, above all, these as bound and 

restrained and instructed by Christianity, are not 
destractive of the natural rights of men. On the 
contrary, it is by these gradations, it is by superior 
clesses, that God aims to protect the weaker and 
the lower parts of soviety in the possession of their 
natural rights. It does-not make any difference 
that the natural rights of men have been with- 
held from them by the great men and princes of 
whom the Savior speaks. They were appointed 
for another thing —to seoure to men their natural 
rights, and to establish them in thoge rights. 
_ These gradations are not, either, adverse to the 
ignorant or the poor. They are God’s natural 
barriers find light-houses to protect them from 
the incursions of the sea, and to guide them along 
their dark and dangerous path. Great men are 
the natural protectors of weak men, if they are as 
good as they are great—and they ought to be. 

There are two kinds, then, of aristocratic or 
superior classes in Human life, and they may be 
discriminated by the method in which those who 
are superior hold and administer their supori- 
ority. You may infallibly distinguish between 
the wordly and the Christian way. Ordinarily, 
the worldly way is selfishness, and the Christian 
way is benevoleace. Those who are eminent, and 
who hold their eminence in the worldly spirit, use 
men that are under them for their own benefit. 
Those who are eminent in Christ’s kingdom use 
their eminence for the benefit of the mea that are 
underneath them. : 

* Whosoever will be great amang you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chiof 
among you, let him be your servant.” 

There is the law for the Christian administra- 
tion of superiorities. It is right that thore 
should be an aristocracy, but it is wrong that it 
should be selfish ; it is right that there should be 
eminent classes, but it is wrong that they should 
administer for their own sole benefit; it is right 
that there should be strong men, but it is a shame 
that they should eat up the weak men;; it is right 
that some men should stand head and shoulders 
above the people, as their natural princes, but itis 
wrong for them to disown the brotherhood of the 
race, and treat those beneath them as though they 
were servants and slaves, forgetting that all aro 
of one Father. 

The applications of these views to our time and 
ourselves are most important and most striking. 

Our civil polity makes it the duty of every citi- 
zen to understand and to act on public questions. 
It is a part of your Christian duty to understand 
the principles of administration and goverament. 
If anybody else will instruct you in these things, 
I will give placeio him. Bat it is not the busi- 
ness of parties to instruct. Their business is to 
enforce principles upon which there has already 
been instruction. They willnot instruct you. It 
is not the business of political writors to do it. 
They are mostly confined to questions of interest, 
and not to ethics. There are few works written 
that touch the moral aspects of national affairs. 
Knowledge upon them is withheld from most per- 
sons. The wants of the age are wants that are 
not met by our great publishing societies. » These 
societies are supplying wants that exist, but, rela- 
tively speaking, they are old wants which arecon- 
stantly reappearing; whereas those new’ wants 
that are opening up as God advances his people, 
are almost unsupplied; and I know of no other 
place that is better calculated to supply them than 
the pulpit. I know it is said that the apostles did 
not preach politics ; and if you will set the pres- 
ent generation back where the race stood when 
they preached, I will not preach politics ; but if 
you think that after a growth of eighteen hundred 
years, which has wrought such changes as man- 
kind has undergone, I am going to preach as the 
apostles preached in olden times, you are mis- 
taken. Preaching is to adapt itself to the ever- 
occurring wants of the people. 

Our polity, and its radical ideas of met and 
society and government, are drawn directly from 
the Bible. They are not administered according 
to the Bible, I am sorry to say ; but the original 
germs, the root-truths, the great premises of which 
our institutions are the logical deductions, were 
Scriptural. The best parts of the old common- 
wealth of the Hebrews gave rise to the New Eng- 
land democracy ; and all principles of the equality 
of men and the rights of men are drawn frojths 
unquestionable teachings of the New Testament, 
end from such passages as ourtext. Therefore, 
we must teach, from Christianity, Christian 
teachers how to administer their Christian laws 
and their Christian institutiens. And the man 
that takes the most radical views of those things 
will come nearest to the intentions of those who 
founded them. For our whole civil esonomy, as 
well as our religious developments, on this conti- 
next, proceeded from the men who were the great- 
est radicals through two hundred years. 

The first application, then, which I make of 
this has reference to the extraordinary relations 
which a few civilized and Christian nations are 
sustaining to the rest of the world, and the ten- 
dencies which seem to be evolving in thiecn. 
America, England, France, and Russia, just at the 
present time, are tho four great commercial and 
politically powerful nations; and to men who 
are praying for the coming of God’s kingdom, 
and watching the sigas of the times, it is no 
small and ‘unimportant matter to ask what are the 
tendencies in respect to the great doctrine of the 
rights of the common people of these four vast 
kingdoms of the world ? Whzt are the genius, the 
temper, and the administrative habits of Russia, 
of France, of Great Britain, and of America, on 
this question of the universal rights of mankind, 
end the dutics of those that govern? I am sorry 
to say that they are not only not Christian, but 
absolutely and abominably heathen. They re- 
verse Christianity. The leavon in these na- 
tions is one that perpetually works toward the 
subjugation of the lower races in the world for 
the selfish uses and behoof of the higher. 

There are many parts of England of which this 
cannot be said. England is like a mountain with 
streaks of gold. Veins there are of it running 
here and there, and they are precious ; but on 
both sides of them are yards of quartz and rock. 
There are noble instances of Christian principle 
and Christian sympathy and Christian labor in 
England, but if you take the administration of 
England for the last hundred and fifty years, you 
will find that she has gone on the principle of 
using the weak for the benefit of the strong, with- 
out regard to their wants, their necessities, or 
their best interests. And England is not re- 
formed to-day. 

Let France step out and rebuke her. France! 
—she that is depopulating Egypt and Algeria; 
that is waging an unjust war upon Mex- 
ico; that would tread down the rights of na- 
tions on a shamefully corrupt pretense! France 
has no rebuke for England. Her own principles, 
as far as they can be, are, without hesitztion, to 
tread down nationalities, and to work up the poor 
and the weak, not according to their interests, but 
according to the overshadowing interests of ¢n- 
pire. 

Let Russia rebuke them both, then. In some 
respects she may well do it. She has set one of 
the noblest of examples in the emancipation of 
her serfs. But, alas! look now, her heel is 
crushing out the lifeof Poland. Stupendous con- 
tras! With one hand sho is taking the shackles 
eff from one part of her subjects, and with the 
other putting them on another part, who were 
made hers only by violence. Russia has very 
little rebuke for France and England. 

Let us, then, rebuke them all—for we are just 
the nation to doit. Weare anation made up, 2s 
the Israelites were who had Moses, the runaway, 
at their head. Our fathers were runaways. 

ey were too radical for Europe. They were 

he disturbers and agitators of the world. They 
eame hither, and founded a Government on the 
most radical political doctrines that were ever 
known. We were the laughing-stock of mankind 
nom of — radicalism. But the fabric of 

gre attained large proportions; we 
framed our Bills of Righis: we fouzht battles 
against the men who sought to take our rights 
from us; and we established ourselves as a great 
nation of confederated states on the doctrine of 
the rights ef the common people,.and of their 
equality before the law. 

God by-and-by tempted and tried us by the 

8; and as men use meal in washing their 
hands to get off the grime and dirt from them, 80 
we have taken the Indians te clean our hands 
with. We have trodden them under foot, and 
pees poe out. In this vast nation, so strong 

rich and wise, with all its schools, and col- 
leges, and churches, and missionary societies, 
and institutions, there has not been 
enough Christianity to save the » peeled, de- 
spoiled Indians in our midst. We have eaten 
them up, and are cating them up- 
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‘Ther ‘came tho lave apeation. The South, for. 


their own profit, have, 


main for the same reason, have sat still and held 
their peace. The South bribed your mill; the 
South bribed your loom ; the South said, “ [f you 
will make saddles and harnesses and whips, and 
not say a word, we will buy them, and not make 
them ourselves ;” and so Connecticut made whips 
and harnesses and saddles, and sold them to the 
South, and became Democratic, and devilish ! 
And that part of Connecticut which to-day is with 
the so-called Peace Democracy, is as much meaner 
than South Carolina as men bribed by money are 
meaner than men bribed by their ambition! I 
simply abhor these men who have made themselves 
partners in this atrocious violation of every 
natural | human right, because it would bring 
money into their pocket. And these imps of 
darkness have the superlative meanness to turn 
on men like me, and say that in discussing political 
questions they are meddling with things that do 
not concern them. But does it not concern me to 
rebuke the devil and his children? I assert the 
natural authority and superiority of men over 
homunculi, and of truth and justice and liberty 
over these bribed and perjured minions of 
oppression. In so far as the North havo been 
kept still by their factories making money out 
of the South, the allegations of the South 
are true that they have been in complicity with 
oppression, and have been so from mercenary 
motives. And it is because we have been partners 
in this outrageous wickedness that God has pun- 
ished us, and is punishing us as we deserve to be 
punished. We, then, have not much to say in 
rebuke of England, in so far as that is concerned. 

For eighteen hundred years the bell of the 
church has been tolling, and calling up assemblies 
in which have been read such passages as this : 
“The princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, ard they that are great exorcise au- 
thority upon them; but it shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be gteat among you, let 
him be your minister, and whosoever will bs 
chief among you let him be your servant ;” and in 
this XIXth century, while priests in churches and 
cathedrals have been singing glorious hymas, 
and chanting about the millennium, what have 
these four great nations been doing but vieing 
with each other in treading out the blood of the 
poor, and using the weak and the defenseless for 
purposes of commerce and thrift. The Christianity 
of the globe has not been enough to keep them 
from doing that which Christ himself denounced, 
and which the day of judgment will ring with 
testimonies against. 

This question is to come still more openly to 
our understanding. The intercourse of commerce, 
and the changes that are wrought in propinquity, 
are more and more to bring before the common 
people and tho public sentiment of the globe what 
aro the rights of the poor and the ignorant. Tho 
West Indies are agitated on this subject ; China is 
turmoiled between conflicting powers ; and it will 
become more and more a question among govern- 
ments, May strong nations bombard the cities of 
weak ones, and compel them to open their ports ? 
Is the law of might among nations ‘the law of 
right? If we choose to close Charleston harbor, 
has England a right to protest that it is against 
the law of nations, because she has a selfish 
commercial interest in an open harbor ? and is 
she to be allowed to dictate to another nation 
what it shall do within its own bounds in such 
matters ? If doctrines like these go on augmenting, 
and the great commercial kingdoms of the earth 
undertake to govern the world by them, you'may 
depend upon it that the era of conflict and of 
heathenism is just before us. For the world is 
full of ignorant men, easy to be deceived and mis- 
led; and these great energetic nations that are 
feeling more and more the necessity of labor, and 
that are less and less able to employ it at home, 
because education is carrying large numbers of 
their people above drudgery and toil, are seeking 
to supply the lack from other nations. This is all 
well enough, provided that those who are brought 
from other nations are so brought that their rights 
are respected ; but the tendency is to violate their 
rights for the sake of building up the strong. God 
is therefore ealling upon the great common peo- 
ple of this land. and of every land, to stand up 
asatribunal before which shall be tried these 
important questions of national rights. And I 
declare that it is cohtrary to Christian morality, 
to Christian doctrine, to justice, and to love; that 
it traverses the decree of God; and that in the 
end it is opposed to national thrift and expediency, 
and to the highest wisdom, for a stronger mation 
to violate any ono of the natural rights of weaker 
nations. You have no right to enslave or to en- 
force them. If you employ your superiority at 
all in respect to them, it must be to evangelize 
them, to educate them, and to raise thom up. But 
Jook at the ineffable snuffing contempt which 
strong: nations have for weaker ones. See how 
we deride the Africans. How we ridicule the 
curvature of their limbs, their hair, their features, 
their cemplexion, not only, but their whole genius 
and disposition. And how we scorn the imputa- 
tion that they are to be regarded as brethren upon 
any platform of equality with our own selves. 

Remember the contempt of the Grecian for the 
Gaul. There was atime when Gaul was a vast 
wilderness, and when her people were uncivilized, 
rude savages. The Athenian believed that there 
was but one nation—the Greek nation; and that 
all the rest of the world were barbarians. And 
yet, the Grecian has gone down, and out of these 
detestable savages that he scarcely recognized as 
fellows in existence has been wrought a wondrous 
civilization that puts the Gallic nation almost at 
the head of every other in many departments of 
science and learning. 

There was a time when Romans brought the 
Britons to Rome for curiosities, as hirsute savages 
—men on whom to expend the advantages of 
Roman civilization would be like putting spangles 
on the sideof an alligator. And yet Rome has 
gone down, and rotted to the very foundations ; 
and God has stirred up the Briton by Christianity 
and civilization till the British nation has become 
the marvel of the world; and the old English 
stock is now the right hand of power and legisla- 
tion and commerce on the globe. 

And there lie the poor, despised Africans. We 
are doing by them just what Greece did by the 
Gaul, and what Rome did by the Briton. We are 
deriding them because they are low and ignorant 
and helpless. But by-and-by God will pat the 
leaven of development into them, and well will it 
be for us and our posterity if we do not go down 
in that day when there shall be a royal civiliza- 
tion wrought out of them. Let us learn something 
from history—at least enough not to despise men 
and races because at present we are superior by 
reason of our privileges, and they are inferior by 
reason of the withdrawal or withholding of priv- 
ileges. 

But, more than that, these questions are to be 
pressed upon us by living movements of our time. 
Great events are rushing forth and filling the 
heavens and theearth. It is proposed by France 
to dominate in Mexico, and to carry Gallic impe- 
rial doctrines there in distinction from the crude 
and undeveloped republican doctrines of the 


of the common people in England only makes 
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on 

are drawn. 


theworld ever saw. The lincs 
jére are two sides. God calls one 
side, saying, “ Ye are brethren, and let him that 
would be chief among you be your eervant ;” and 
the other side is called by its great leader of im- 
rial darkness, that, by the sound of the trumpet, 
proclaims, “ Let him that would be chief among 
you, own his servants.” 

And now the world beholds men divided and 
ranked on either side. England, by one part of 
her population, takes sides with those who would 
use and oppress the weak ; and by another part of 
her population she takes sideg with those who 
would help the weak, and lift them up inte 
strength. And France is on the dynastic side. 
Which side are youon? Which side are we on? 
Which side are the states of the North on? It is 
the battle of the people against their governors 
that is now being waged in Europe and on this 
continent. And now the mask is torn away, and 
we tee that these plotters of iniquity mean to 
destroy the Christian doctrine of the rights of the 
poor, the weak, and the ignorant, and to establish 
that very dynasty which Christ cursed and de- 
nounced. And we, on our sido, are for the Gos- 
pel doctrine of the natural rights of man; the 
doctrine of the rights of the common people ; the 
doctrine that those who are superior are to be the 
servants of those who are inferior, to educate them, 
ard to lift them up. 

My Christian brethren, these great questions 
are like the seasons. They neither are hastened 
or deterred by whether you like them or dislike 
them. You may do what you please, but you 
cannot stay their onward course. March has 
come, and you cannot keep it out of the calendar. 
And its winds will blow in spite of you. © Spring 
is at hand,and you can take advantage of it to 
have early gardens, or you ean deny the fact of 
its coming, and lose the advantages which sensi- 
ble men will derive from it; but you cannot roll 
it back. God gives you your choice as to whether 
you will avail yourselves of the benefits of the 
seasons, but not as to whether those seasons shall 
come or go. The movements of divine Providence 
you cannot stop. This great conflict, which has 
been rolling through ages, and which has come 
to us with all the banners and trumpets and signs 
of a moVement of divine Providence, belongs to 
the after part of that world’s battle whose termi- 
nation will not be far from this. 

On which side, then, will you stand? Will 
you stand with God for the rights of the common 
people ? or will you stand with tyrants and op- 
pressors against the rights of the common people ? 
Let men stand where they will, God is with the 
poor. The Embassador that came into this world 
to suffer and die, and rise again to his throne in 
heaven, is on the side of the poor and the weak. 
And they, though they be but a handful, that are 
with God, are more and mightier than all the 
armed hosts of sin and Satan. And this conflict, 
in our time, however it may appear to-day or to- 
morrow, is a part of that conflict whose victory 
will ~ for the establishment of the poor of God's 
-people. 
herefore I cannot hesitate for one single mo- 
ment. I take sides at onee with God, with hu- 
manity, with those that are poor and despised, 
with the lowest and the least ; and I part company 
willingly, not only, but eagerly, with every man 
that takes sides with slavery. I do not want for 
friends, for neighbors, for brethren, or for ad- 
visers, those men whose hearts are wedded to op- 
pression. And when I hear of their false imputa- 
tions and villainous misrepresentations, do I curse 
them? God makes it easy for me to bless them ; 
for the best compliment that I can have, is the 
consciousness that the devil hates me. When, 
because I am faithful to liberty; when, because I 
am true to the slave, not only, but to the ignorant, 
to the fnisguided, and to the poor, of every com- 
plexion and nation in the world; when, because 
I stand for the rights of the down-trodden and 
oppressed everywhere against their aristocratic 
and dynastic governors; when, because I will 
serve Christ by looking after and succoring his 
lowest and most abused creatures, my namo is 
cast out, then one more letter of my name shines 
in that light where I would give more to have my 
name written than to have it written in the books 
of princes or on the parchme™ of the nobility. 

God keep me faithful to thw rights of the com- 
mon people. They may not know of my fidelity, 
or appreciate it.. They may be perverted to be- 
lieve that I am their enemy, and may learn to 
hate or despise me. But all that gives me no 
thought orcare. I bear it with cheerfulness and 
good nature. I lovethem still. And if,J am not 
on the way to old age, before my head is much 
grayer, they and I will understand each other 
better. I am, for Christ’s sake, from the very 
necessity of my nature, the champion and advo- 
cate of the rights of the common, and of the com- 
monrst, people. I stand for them; I affirm the 
principles on which their liberties stand, and 
men shall not long make it appear etherwise. 

And that is not all. When you shall have 
moved the earth from its foundations, and robbed 
the summer of its trophies, and controlled the 
seasons—then, and not till then, you may over- 
turn the principles on which stand the liberties of 
the common people, and the salvation of men in 
all the earth. The day is coming when these 
principles shall be firmly established. 

Make haste, then, brethren, to be found on the 
right side. When the King shall come, and that 
highway shall be cast up on which the ransomed 
of the Lord shall go to Zion with songs and ever- 
lasting joy on their head, I mean to be there; and 
who will be with me ?—who of the young, and 
the old, and of the middle-aged of my people? 
Woe be to you if, missing that way for want of 
sympathy, and conscience, and fidelity, you are 
found walking on the broader and easier way to 
that doom which awaits them who shall say, 
“Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
pame ? and in thy name cast out devils ? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works?” and 
who shall hear the sentence, “I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

os we all appear as champions of liberty ; as 
champions of Christ; as champions of the poor, 
who are the objects of his own peculiar care. 
Amen and amen! 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
WEAVERS AND 


or 
FARM LABORERS, 


LANCASHIRE 





EncGuanp, Feb, 14, 1863, 
Toe ror Fnrrors oy Tar INDEPENDENT? : 

The Independent has often mentioned emigration 
to the United States as the only real remedy for the 
great bulk of the Lancashire distress. The Evening 
Post has had similar references. The eloquent appeal 
of the International Relief Coramittee of New York 
pointed in the same direction. This is natural enough. 
But no American writer apprehends the various 
obstacles to emigration always present in England. 
Nor does there appear to be any estimate of the 
immense difficulties attending such a general exodus 
from Lancashire as the suggestion and its ends 
imply. Lancashire has known seasons of de2p dis- 
tress, and has supplied emigrants to the United 
States under the pressure of them. There was a 
time, too, when to deep distress class and even 
Government hostility was added. There was ex- 
treme bitterness in the minds of the men of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire against their rulers and the 
dominant class. There are two representative ex- 
amples of the emigration, which may be cited here : 
That devoted hero and patriot, Col. Baker, sacrificed, 
as many believe, at Ball's Bloff, was an English 
ehild—one of two taken out by a suffering and worthy 
Lancashire man, in evil times. About the same 
time emigrated from Lancashire the man whose son 
hes made the American press famous, and who in- 


| deed has made the vast issues of New York and of 


London papers possible. The elder Hoe was a Lan- 
cashire man, and an emigrant of the evil days. 

The Lancashire men will, it is to be feared, have in- 
creasing need to migrate and emigrate, though there 
is not the least inclination to thrust them out, nor is 
there now the added bitterness of a sense of neglect 
or oppression, but the reverse. The Lancashire 
man, in common with all Englishmen, has strong 
local attachments. You cannot root him up easily. 
The young women even object to go into service in 
a neighboring county. Then these intelligent men 
will not emigrate at hap-hazard. Some of them 

now asking: Where are the mills? whére the cot- 
ton? where the markets in the United States sufti- 





cient to absorb our skilled labor, and to give the 





employment 
If a comparatively small detachment of this exceed. 
ing great army could be landed at New York aaj 
Boston, who would regiment, and marshal, aad guilds 
them? They are not Irish laborers, to be 
tated upon the West, or drafted off here and there 
with more or less of method, 

‘That wonderful piece of legislation, the Homesteag 
Act, of which every American might well be proud, 
as the American fact next in greatness to the Deo. 
laration of Independence, is literally unknow, in 
England. It did not, gs it is believed, get even th, 
recognition of a telegrammic notice ; it elicited ne 
leading articles; it formed no topic of discourse, 
The present writer, in reprinting the address of the 
New York Committee, set forth one paragraph, 
thus : 


“Tae Homugsteap Act or CONGRESS WHICH GIvRg tp 
racn Serrier rs Our Wesreen Trreiroris, WITHOD? 
REGARD TO His NationaLity, ONE Honprep anp Sixyy 
Aonss or rue Pustic Lanp, OFFERS TO EVERY FOREIGN 
A WELCOME AND A HOME ; BUT A THREATENING WINTER 9p 
SUFFERING DEMANDS INSTANT RELIEF, AND REMINDS UB OP 
THE ANCIENT PROVERB, ‘HE GIVES TWICE wHo Gives 
QUICKLY.’ ” 

This is mentioned here just incidentally. But itis 
a great unknown fact. And here it may be humbly 
remarked, that Amerivans, and American writers, 
who live so intensely in their short past history, aad 
in an ever-active present, who are also migrati 
ever learning of territories, and seeing the birth of 
new states, havo no idea how extremely small ¢ 
space, as a matter of fact, all the varied, active, ex. 
panding American life has in the English world. As 
Americans know literally nothing of anomalous Eng. 
land, and so are able to pronounce with great posi- 
tiveness on all British things ; so, literally, English- 
men know less than nothing of America, and hence 
of late many have been deoeived and misled in 
regard to the great conflict, its origin and issues. It 
is not intended here to explain, or to expound these 
facts. They are affirmed as facts, and if #0 appre- 
hended in the United States, a world of evil would 
have been averted. 

But if the Lancashire men all knew of the great 
and genercus Homestead Act, it would be, as they 
would say, nought to them. They cannot dig. They 
cannot conquer the soil. They cannot build Homes: 
be thus the pioneers of civilization, and so for them. 
selves and children become Landowners—a word 
expressing in England far more than any foreigner can 
possibly understand. This in the general. If Amer. 
ican editors and patriots can, in this the agony of the 
United States, think and write of Lancashire emigra- 
tion, as the only real remedy for the present and, it 
must be said, the prospective greater distress of 
spinners and weavers, and overlookers, and machir 
ists, and the widening circle of agents and distribu- 
tors, in entire classes—if there are thoughts and con 
victions touching the transference of this great 
British industry, then, to be of any account, thess 
thoughts must be methodized, and made practical, 
and there must be efficient agency and organization 
in the United States, made practically operative upon 
Lancashire. “ Land for nothing,” and “ Homes” to be 
built, are nothing to these men. Also, cotton 
mills waiting for hands would be accounted mythi- 
cal; or, if accepted as real and historic, would be 
felt to be inaccessible. How shall “the Lan- 

ashire lad,” having, say eight shillings, whioh, 
being interpreted, is two dollars, with them make 
wings, wherewith to fly three thousand miles, to 
trans-Atlantic Manchesters and Stockports and Pres- 
tons—to another great Lancashire nation, desiring 
and awaiting him? The which questions are here 
very seriously and respectfully submitted to practical 
and colid men. 

LABORERS IN HUSBANDRY. 

Few things strike the observant and not too hurried 
American traveler in England more than the indus 
try, the patience, and the poverty of the English 
laborer in husbandry. It may be true that his con- 
dition is better than that of many a German peasant, 
} with his scanty Schwartzbrod—far above that of the 
men of the Hebrides, and be that of paradise in cor- 
parisen of the Western Irish; but to the American 
traveler the English laborer, who, he learns, has 
perhaps less of flesh-meat in a week than s0me 
Americans eat, or waste, in a day, is an object both of 
wonder and compassion. There are, however, miti- 
gations: there are also wide differences in the condi- 
tion of this class, even in England. It willbe accounted 
a strange thing by many an American reader, that In 
“little England,” in which there is not room enough 
for an active American to take a good walk, without 
walking himself into the sea—it will be thought in- 
credible that, in the south of England, say in Wilt- 
shire and Dorsetshire, the wages of an agricultural 
laborer should be little more than half of that enjoyed 
by farm laborers in the east, say Norfolk. Yet so it 
is. The immense agricultural improvements, and 
almost the creation of soil, and new products, and of 
almost new races of sheep and cattle, effected in the 
east, under the leading of Mr. Coke, afterwards Lord 
Leicester, and the Duke of Bedford, and others who 
emulated them, have raised the character and the 
wages of the laborer. There have, not been the 
‘same conditions, save in an inferior degree, in the 
south. Why is there not an equalization ? it will be 
asked. Just for these and other causes: the South- 
ern laborer is nailed, as it were, and nails himself, to 
his locality. He is, so to speak, imprisoned by habit, 
and kept in by the bolts and bars of circumstances. 
The world outside of his parish is a great unknown. 
Then of late years hls condition has been steadily 
improving. There is really little, if any, surplus agri- 
cultural labor in England; and colonists, and even 
colonial legislatures, have methodized plans of emi- 
gration, covetous of obtaining from England good 
agricultural laborers and their families. Not only 
have wages risen, but the purchasing power of money 
hasgbeen increased [Ht is indeed a curious fact, 
that at this time net only the poorer people of the 
towns, but agricultural laborers, are consuming tuns 
of American bacon (somewhat loose in texture and 
a little rancid !) paying 10c. per o.—the English com- 
modity being 18c. 

This general statement will not be taken to exclude 
the fact that for many years past there has been 4 
migration of families from the villages of the south 
and the south midland into Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
but by no means to the extent of an observable more- 
ment. Then the young and restless portion of the 
agricultural laborers enter the army in considerable 
numbers ; others of them are drafted into domestic 
service, or push their humble fortunes in neighboring 
towns. In this way numbers, happily, escape from 
the species of serfdom which is the lot of the laborer 
in husbandry in some parts of England. There is 
not, then—nor is there likely to be—any surplus of 
agricultural labor in England; and there is quite # 
competition for any of this class who may be dis 
posed to emigrate. It is far different with Lance 
shire. There is reason to fear that the dire effects 
of the slaveholders’ revolt have not yet been felt to 
the full. There are now nearly 300,000 work nen 
unemployed; an equal number less than half em 
ployed. The loss of wages and on capital, the in- 
creased poor-rate,. and the voluntary contributions 
of Lancashire, are now expressed by a total of 
$62,000,000. There are miHowners who are sustain- 
ing their unemployed work-people by an expenditure 
Y of from $100,000 to $150,000 a year. Lancashire has 
done nobly; the nation has co-operated; colonies 
have been generous; and the flag of the George 
Griswold floats im the Mersey. But grave thinking 
men see that this strain cannot long be borne—this 
wide liberality not be expected to be continuous. 

If the outlook for the fnture, the only and hopeful, 
is emigration to the United States, then it is in truth 
necessary, on both sides ef the water, that men with 
hearts to feel and heads to organize, should work 
while it is called To-Day. 

BANDS OF HOPE—ELINU BURRITT. 
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land ; eye Aer them hase me mh fy A 
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Purz Wirs.—Joseph Kinsey of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is a manufacturér of pure Catawba Wine for sick- 
ness and communion purposes. He is « reliable 
| man, and all orders sent him will be promptly filled by 
express. See advertisement. 
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REVIVALS IN VERMONT. 


During the past winter a series of special efforts 
to promote a revival of religion in the Congregational 
society in Rupert, Vt, has been blest of God, result- 
ing, as is hoped, in the conversion of some thirty 
souls. Twenty of these united with the, Congrega- 
tional church last Sabbath and others are expeeted 
to unite. The average congregation on the Sabbath 
hes been for a few years past about one huadred. 

Rurrat, Vt., March 5. 

REVIVALS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have late advices that the work of grace con- 
tinues in power at Fall River. A letter from An- 
dover, to The American Presbyterian, mentions a 
glerious revival in progress in Phillips Academy, 
now extending also to other literary iustitutions of 
the place. The writer says : 


“The converts number about thirty, and the number fs on 
the increase. Three regui+r prayer-meetings are held each 
week, together with many special ones. If a body of Chris- 
tians happen to be togetber, they at once, if circumstances 

ermit, form themselves into a prayer-meeting. Almost 

fant voices are heard in our songs of praise, and 
some of those most hardened in dissipation bave been re- 
claimed. 1 held a meeting in my room not long since, It 
was filled to ap ney the leader took his stand in the 
entry. As the students kept flocking in, the opposite room 
was thrown open. and soon filled, and the stairs leading up 
and down alse filled. It was a preci i Many 
rose and asked for prayers. Two-thirds of the senior class 
are professing Christians, and one-third intend to enter the 
minisiry.” 





In Lowell, Reading, Southampton, and South Had- 
ley Falls, revivals still continue. In Deerfield a very 
interesting work exists in Dr. Crawford’s society. 
Its manifestation was sudden, and is principally 
among the young. It embraces nearly all the youth 
eonnected with the society. This society came out 
afew years ago from Unitarianism. The revival 
appears to have a close connection with the newly 
established conference meetings which are held once 
in two weeks, in the different churches in Franklin 
eounty. The first meeting was held in Deerfield. 
here are cases of conversion in Sutton, and signs 
of general encouragement. One hundred and fifiy 
sculs are supposed to have been converted in the 
vicinity of Wellfleet, and the revival is extending 
into Eastham. The work of graeeis progressing in 
the Presbyterian church, East Boston, Mass., under 
the pastoral care of Rev. T. N. Haskell, recently in- 
sialled over that church. Last Sabbath week seven- 
teen new members were added to the church, mostly 
heads of families. 


REVIVALS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Several churches in Meriden, Conn., have enjoyed 
a season of revival during the past winter. Nearly 
fifty conversions have taken plave under the earnest 
miristry of Rev. Mr. Kelsey of the Methodist church, 
Meriden Center. God has blessed the labors of our 
dear brother Woley, rccently settled over the Center 
Congregational church, in the conversion of several 
young persons. 

Some interest has been awakened in connection 
wiih the Congregational church of West Mériden. A 
pleasant work has been ia progress in the Baptist 
ehurc¥, West Meriden. A revival has been enjoyed 
by béth the Methodist and the Congregational church 
in Hanover, Meriden. J. E. 


There is an interesting revival of religion ia prog- 
rees at Chaplin, Windham co, About thirty persons 
have reeently found the Savior. Some of the most 
promising children and youth profess a change of 
heart. ln the central district school, a daily prayer- 
meeting is held by the children, under the superia- 
tendence of their teacher. In Ashford, an old agri- 
eultural town, sparsely inhabited, about eighty persons 
have hope in the Savior. Some very old and hard- 
ened sinners have experienced the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. The conversions among this class have 
greatly rejoiced the hearts of t3o0d’s people. 

Jn the northwest portion of Woodstock, a large 
number in the families of the Methodist and Baptist 
societies are rejoicing in the Savior’s love. ‘There is 
also increased attention in several other churches. 
Bince the memorable winter of 1857 and °68, the 
cherches of Windham county have not been so gen- 
erally blest with revivals of religion as at the present 
time. Ss. 

REVIVALS IN NEW YORK. 

_A quiet work of grace has been in progress five or 
six weeks in Dr. Asa D. Smith's eongregation in this 
city. There has been preaching twice a week, b2- 
sides the Sunday services—chiefly by the pastor. 
Many have been inquiring, chiefly, though not en- 
tirely, among the young, and a goodly number have 
indulged hope. Com. 

A precious revival has been enjoyed-by the Baptist 
ehurch of Oneida, N. Y., for some time past. The 
pastor’s only son is among the number of hopeful 
converts. Sixteen have been planted in the likeness 
of eur Savior’s death in our new baptistery. Five 
# Cre stand as candidates, and others still are ready 
to relate their experience, with a view to baptism. 
While over sixty have requested prayers, at least 
between, thirty and forty are hopeful cases of God’s 
grace and salvation. C. B. Posr. 


Rev. A. B. Earle writes to The American Baptist ¢ 
“T have been here nine deys with Dr. Baldwin. This 
church is very large, about eight hundred members, yet 
urited and strong. Their pastor, Dr. G. ©. Baldwin, has 
been with them nineteen yeurs, and I am sure I never met a 
pastor and church so deveted to each other. A glorious 
work has already commenced. At le»st fifty have requested 
rayor within the last three days, and some have expressed 
ope. The church and pastor seem to. know just how to take 
hold of the work of leading aouls to Christ. Ob! for more 
ten ieee | aes oe Slihongh the Lose of b pee is 
’ our country in deep trouble, yet the pres- 
ent year is a glorious time for extra forts in the churches.” 
An interesting work of grace is in progress in Rev. 
Edwin L. Beard’s congregation at Amagansett, L. f. 
Ten or fifteen persons have been converted, and the 
inquiry meeting is still attended by fifteen to twenty. 
The work is characterized by great stillness and free- 
dom from excitement. Amagansett is a village in 
East Hampton, and the church there of about a hund- 
red members withdrew three years since from the 
old church, and erected a place of worship, that they 
might have the privileges of the Gospel nearer to 
their homes.— Observer. 


REVIVAL IN ILLINOLS. 

President Sturtevant of Illineis College, under date 
of Feb. 23, writes to the Secretary of the Western 
College Society thus : 

‘* The revival 
lerest and power. I am unable to state with confidense how 
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ev. R. Sewell of Stoughton reports a work of 
grace in a school-district of his parish, where a 
sehool-teacher hed sown the good seed by sccoumpany- 
ing the school exervises with re tund one 
of the elders of is church had condu hd a Sabbath. 
school with energy : succes oLo youth, but 
middle-aged and some previously iamoral persons 
tare numbered with the converts. 

Beveral ministers and one Baptist 
have beew conducting a succesafal series of meetings 
in Monteilo. At Shopiere some 80 conversions were 
numbered a few weeks ago. Bro. Burnard and the 
Mcthodist minister have uréted in a protracted effort. 
From the parish of Emerald Grove, a brother writes 
‘of vevivele theze and in the towns, 80 
‘that they are girt about by God’s presence. 
In wth vege hye ye Miner has been of late 

g rs fur something better in re 
tigen, and has already seen 25 or more hopefial con- 
versions. A rising religious interest is reported in 
Fort Atkinson. In Monroe, the tional and 
Methodist ministers have been ho each a series 
of meetings at different times, with the understanding 
oe we not conflict with each other. We 

ear of a similar arrangement in two other places, 
between Methodist and Co nal ministers, 
which is far better than to.hold opposition meetings. 

In Fox Lake, Rev. C. Boynton of Watertown has 
been aiding Brother Peet, (son of our Wisconsin 
Father Peet,) and some 40 hopeful conversions are 
already enjoyed, beside the. personal blessing to 
church-members. In Elk Grove, Rev. George Clark, 
evangelist, has assisted Brother 0. Warner in an ex- 
cellent work, with none but happy influences, as the 
pastor reports; and the same evangelist has more 
recently been with Brother Pond and his people in 
Platteville in an extensive revival. He is now with 
the Spring-street Congregational church in Milwaukee, 
with good promise ; and Rev. Mr. Avery, evangelist, 
is with the Hanover-street Oongregational church, 
and the pastor, Brother Healy, in the same city. A 
revival is in progress in one Methodist church in Mil 
waukee, and encouraging things are told of other 
churches there. In Racine, Rev. Mr. Robbias, Meth- 
odist minister, is engaged in a revival, as for two 
years previous he was likewise employed in Milwau- 
kee. In Wisconsin, more attempts have been made 
at Christian unity, in both spirit and labor, than in 
some other states, and revivals seem to be in part 
the consequence. The Convention of Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches is one example. L. 

REVIVAL IN HANNIBAL, MO. 

The Congregational church of this place has been 
visited with a delightful work of grave. About fifty 
have expressed a hope. Thirty-one have already 
joined the church, and others stand ready to do so at 
_ the earliest opportunity. Many are still inquiring. 
This revival is a great encouragement to a feeble 
church, afggr a long struggle with the difficulties 
which encompassed it in consequence of its firm and 
uncompromising position in favor of the Unioa and 
of emancipation. The Methodist church North, the 
only other entirely Union church in the city, has also 
been greatly blessed. The faith of the Pilgrims seems 
destined soon to take strong root in Northern Mis- 
souri. Pastor. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


MAINE—Baxeor Treo.ocicat Semmarny.—The 
catalogue of this Institution gives the number of 
students as 54, viz. : . 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—Lonpon.—A church was 
founced, Feb. 28, of members of the two previously 
existing churches in the town—the old or First church, 
at the center, and the church at the village. Most of 
the members of both churches have united or will 
unite with the new organization. Thev church 
was formed out of members from the old church, 
more than thirty years ago. The two churches have 
always been feeble, and found it difficult to sustain 
the ordinances of the Gospel. By the union it is 
hoped that the cause of religion will be greatly pro- 
moted ia this town. Rev. J. A. Hood is laboring as a 
stated supply. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Wasuincton.—Rev. M. M. 
Longley has been invited by a unanimous vote to 
remain another year at Washington. He has also 
received a call from Richmond, an adjacent town, 
but he will remain in his present field if an adequate 
support can be afforded him. The Pittsfield Eagle 
says that the experiment of union worship has worke1 
£0 well that it is now proposed to unite the Method- 
ist and Congregational churches in the town on a 
common evangelical basis, that they may thus per- 
manently work together. 

fSourn Reapine.—The society of which Rev. C. R. 
Bliss is pastor has just paid $10,000 of a debt of 
$14,000. The money was raised by subscription—the 
largest amount given by any one persona being $3,000. 
Several gave $1,000 each, and none less than $25. 
All seemed ready to help, and the amount was read 
ily secured. A portion of theelebt was accumulated 
in securing @ parsonage. 

Amuenst.—Making a flying visit to Amherst, I was 
greatly interested in the religious aspeet of things 
here. The pastor of the village chureh, Mr. Hubbell, 
enjoys the confidence of a united people, and hopes 
for the “times of refreshing,” so greatly needed, 
There are tndications ef a revival in the college ; an 
increase of ieeling which is very encouraging. The 
death of Adjutant Stearns and other providences 
have prepared the way for a blessing. Prof. Vose 
supplies the East-street church, in the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Woodworth, who is chaplain of the 
27th Regiment. The widow of the lamented mission- 
ary. Amherst L. Thompson, has returned to her home 
hcre, with sadly impaired nervous system, but calm 
in her faith and hope. This town has done nobly for 
the country and the war.—Correspondence of The 
Congregationalist. 

CONNECT ICUT—Oxroarp.—Rev. J. H. Strong, 
late of New Preston, was installed Feb. 11. 

Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, Rev. E. W. Robin- 
son of Bethany ; Sermon, Rev. D. A Strong, brother of the 

aster, South Deerfield, Mass. ; Installing Prayer, Rev. Geo. 
Bushnell of Waterbury ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Stephen 
Topliff, former pastor, of Cromwell ; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, Rev. Austin Putnam of Whitneyville ; Address to the 
People, Rev. ©. 8. Sherman of Naugatuck; Concluding 
Prayer, Rev. Wm, W. Atwater of Prospect. 

This church, organized Jan. 9, 1746, has received 
a new pastor under auspicious circumstances. The 
unanimity of feeling and action by which the people 
have sought and secured this new relation is a very 
pleasing incident and a promise of great good. 


MICHIGAN—Union Oiry.—Rev. Perreno Streeter 
was installed, Feb. 28, pastor of the Congregational 
ehurch. Rev. J. N. Morrison of Olivet preached the 
sermon ; Installing Prayer, Rev. John Scotford of 
Leroy ; Charge to the Pastor, and Right Hand of 
Fellowship, Kev. Thomas Jones of Olivet’ College ; 
and Charge to the Congregation, Rev. G. L. Foster of 
the Presbyterian church, Coliiwater. The labors of 
Mr. Streeter in the two years past have been blessed 
in a growing congregation. Since the opening of 
this year there has been much interest manifested, 
A few eyenings since his society gave him an 
expression of their kindness and respect by a dona- 
tien of $160.— Meangelist. : 


Owasso.—Rev. Henry Cherry, recently of St. 
Joseph’s, has accepted a call from the Oongregational 
church of Owasso, and the fruits of his labors are 
already apparent in the conversion of several of the 
youth in the place. J. W. G. 


Exx Rariws.—On Sunday, Feb. 8th, a Congre- 
ational church was organized at Elk Rapids, mak- 
ng the sixth church within the bounds of the Grand 

Traverse Congregational Association. The follow- 
ing was the order of the exercises: Sermon, Rev. 
Charles E. Bailey ; Nature and Design of the Chris- 
tian. Church, Rev. Geo. Thompson:; Reading ef the 
Articles of Faith and Covenant, Rev. C. E. Bailey ; 
Jenstituting Prayer, Rev. Geo. Thompson; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, E. L. Sprague; Baptism, Rev. 
Leroy Warren; Lord’s Supper, Rev. J. H. Cramb and 
Rev. Geo. Thompson. The exereises were of the 
deepest interest, and the vecasion one long to be re- 
membered by all present.— Traverse Uity Herald. 


Nortnrort —A seventh church was formed, Feb. 
22, of eight members, on the west side of Grand 
Traverse Bay, near the mouth, amid a grewing popu- 
lation. Rev. George N. Smith, for 25 years a mis- 
sionary among the Indians, is loeated here preaching 
to whites arid Indians. He was the first white man 
who setiled here, 14 years since, and was the first to 
preach in many of the settlements along the Lake 
shores and about the Bay. He has a flourishing [n- 
dian church ihree miles from here, where he preaches 
every week. The Indians elso have numerous meet- 
ings among themselves. iI have met with them 
twice, and was much pleased with their spirit and 
appearance. G. T. 


ENGLAND—Howsg Evanesriizarion.—This question 
is deeply exercising our brethren in England as well 
as in — — of this cenntry, and is brought 
up in their meetings with a thorowgh purpose of pro- 
ducing some definite and senation auteien At a late 


meeting of the Suffolk Conference of Ch 
chairman. 








“ Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets.” . 
He was earnestly in favor of a learned ministry, but | 
he wished also to bring out the talents of every man. | 
He closed with a few earnest words : | 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

Coxpition ov Tas Sourn.—The P. has 
half a column of gleanings from Southern papers of 
late date. The Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
8. C., opened its fall Aerm with four students, and the 
Union Seminary at Prince Edward, Va, with two. 
The Synod of Virginia, at its session in October, 
recorded the “blood-stained roll” of theological 
students deceased : 

“ Samuel M. Lightner, who was wounded in the first bat- 
tle of Manassas, but recovered and re-entered the army, 
where he died of a fever ; J. W McGown, who fell asleeo at 
home, never having connected himself with the army ; Hu 
A. White, who was mitten on the high places of the field in 
the second battle ef Manassas; J»mes M. Lynch, who had 
nearly completed his theological course, and fell a victim to 
disease contracted in camp; and Edger W. Carrington, 
whose promising career was cut short a the battle of Seven 
Pines.” 

The same Synod, of whieh Dr. W. J. Hoge was 
moéerator, appointed a committee to inquire into the 
legal questiors involved in legacies reported to have 
been made, which were devised to the Boards of the 
General Assembly. Rev. John M. Goul, of the Pres- 
by tery of Lexington, served a year as a member of the 
Rockbridge Artillery, and then went back to the 
army 2s a missionary, and died of fever, in the thirty- 
third year of his age. 


METHODIST. 


Mrtropisu Sovrn —The Northwestern Adoocate 
eays that a letter from a Methodist chaplain now in 
Kentucky states that a Kentucky preacher and presid- 
ing elder of twenty-five years’ standing, had remarked, 
in conversation with the writer, that “ there is uot a 
paper published by the M. E. Church South, and that 
hundreds and thousands of loyal Kentucky Metho- 
dists would be glad to be baek in the arms of the M. 
E. Church.” 


SwifzerRLanp.—The American missions are yiekl- 
ing large fruits in Switzerland, A new church is in 
process of erection at Basle, at which place a great 
accession of members has recently been reeetved. 


TrinzRaXts APPOINTED BY THE Cauncuss.—The ed- 
itor of The Pittsburg Christian Advocate gives us 
the following information concerning the way in 
which the itinerancy is managed in the Methodist 
Church of New York city: 


“ At our annual conferences the most laborious and poer- 
plexing work of the bishops and their cabinets is the sta- 
ticning of the preachers. But the appointing power is re- 
lieved of this unpleasant task by the New York Metholists. 
They make their own zppointments. It is yet five weeks 
te the sessions of the New York and New Yo-k Bast Ooa- 
ferences, but all the appointments for New York city and 
Brooklyn are alrea/ly fixed, and matter of public notoristy. 
Ask any New York or Brooklyn Meth>dist, ani especially 
any Methodist minister of these two cities, and he will tike 
grcat pleasure in telling you the appointments to be made xt 
the ensuing session of conference. One church, we believe, 
still moves in the old paths, and refuses to make arranze- 
ments with a minister before the session of conference ; 
it ie alone and singular inthis respect. Two ministers, we 
understand, are still afloat, not that they wish to be, but be- 
cz use they would like the current to throw them into a dis- 
trict. We hope our New York brethren will forgive us for 
telling tales out of school.” 


' UNITARIAN. 


Ix January, All Souls church in New York, Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, pastor, discharged an indebtedness to 
the amount of $49,000. ‘The late Robert Goodhue 
bequeathed $10,000 for this purpose, on condition 
that the church would raise an equal sum. Mr. 
Moses H. Grinnell generously relinquished a claim of 

28,000, which constituted the floating debt of the 
seciety ; and in response to an appeal from Dr. Bel- 
lows, the congregation contributed $16,000 in cash. 


Tnx I1xpoo Mission.—Rev. C. H. Dail, now in this 
country, publishes a letter from the head teacher of 
his school in Calcutta, describing the progress of his 
work and some of the trials attending it. Several of 
the boys have been withdrawn by their parents 
because they were required to say the Lord’s Prayer 
in school, but the teacher, Dwarkanauth Singhec, is 
resolved not to swerve from his duty for the sake o' 
a few pupils. He also sends a request for some 
beoks from this country, the description of which will 
be very suggestive as to the progress of a Hiadoo 
mind in mental culture. He asks Mr. Dall: 

* Will you be good ¢nough to buy me the following books, 
end send them here at your convenience, the priee of waich 
shall be duly paid by me after your arrival here? 1. A cony 
of * Universal Gazetteer of the world, containing geography 
of all places in the world.’ 2, A copy of Encyclopedia, coa- 
taining description of vegetables. minerals. etc. 3. A copy of 
History, such as to contain the history of all eminent persons 
—historians, philosophers, poets, politicians, and warriors —of 
ancient and modern times; also of ancient mythological 
gods and goddesses. 4. A copy of Dictionary, containing ex- 
planations of technical terms of sciences and arts. 5, A cop 
of Dictionary, containing meanings of the Latin, Greek, an 
French phrases frequently met within saewspapers, public 
lectures, und addresses.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Is Crariarncy a Faiturs ?—A circular issue] by a 
religious organization of large name his just been 
circulated through the country, basing its appeal to 
the public for co-operation on the assumption th2t 
“the chaplaincy system of the army has proved a 
failure.” It begins thus: 


“One of the most gallant and devout ef our major-generals 
declared publicly in the Representatives’ Hall, on Washins- 
ton’s birthnight, thai the chaplaincy system of the army had 
proved a failure. His own division of fifteen regiments, on» 
of the best in the service, had but twochapleins remaining » 

We are not yet prepared to admit such a sweeping 
allegation, nor can we countenance a movement based 
upon such an assumption. We know thatthe service 
of a faithful chaplain is very laborious and exhaust- 
ing, and that it is sometimes made by vicious or care- 
less regimental officers very trying and vexatious. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that some excellent 
men get discouraged, and others get worn out, and 
resign their posts. And we know full well that some 
very unsuitable and unworthy men have obtained 
these appointments, but we have no reason to be 
lieve that the proportion of these is at all greater 
than it is among other-classes ef officers in our im 
provised army of volunteers. What we object tois a 
general disparagement of the class, when the country 
has so much reason to rejoice in the efficiency of 
many. We copy, as aspecimen of chaplain service 
and its results, the following extract of a letter from 
Newbern, which we find in The Congregationalist : 

“The moral condition of the regiments here is unusually 
good at this time. Public religious services are atteiJe! 
with much more promptnesrs and constancy than was formerly 
the case. Prayer-meetings are msintained with carnesi, 
tender, and tearful interest. At the chapel of the Presbyte- 
rian church, we have a conference meeting on Sunday ani 
Thursday evenings, which is crowded even on rainy nights, 
and which is so plainly pervaded by the Holy Spirit as to 
renew our old expericfces in times ef revival athome. We 
have here heard souls new-born of God make open declara- 
tion ef their hopes and joys. Occasional conversions a-e 
occurring in several of the regiments. The churches of the 
city are all opened for Sunday services, some of them twice 
im the day. Rev. Dr. Stone, the e te ain ef the 
45th, preaches to his regiment at 3 o’clock p.., in the Pres- 
bytertan church, which is usually crowded ; his well-earned 
fame as a pulpit orator attrecting many others thither bosiies 
his regiment, sometimes, indeed, almost to the exclusion of 
hie regiment. Chaplain.James of the 25th preaches in the 
same place at 11 o’clock a.m. This arr ent been 
effected between these two chapliins to relteve chapliin 
Means, who has had the care of that pulpit upon his shoul Jers 
for sev months. His duties in the line of superintending 
the blacks are so arduous as to make it unwise for him to 
preach o@ the Sabbath in addition to them. In the Saptist 
church, the 5th Mass. Regiment assemble at the same hour, 
and listen to their excellent chaplain, Rev. Mr. Snow. Ani 
in the p.m. at 2 o’c ch White ef the 5th Rhode 
Island preaches to his regiment. He is’ anew chaplain, but 
one whose ready address and persevering energy are sure to 
win golden opinions tor him, even from those who have no 
penchant for chaplains. Rev. Mr. Rouse, or * Father Rouse,’ 
as from his venerable appearance he is ee styled, offi- 
ciates very acceptably at the Episcopal church in morn- 
ing of each Lord’s day, and bas a well-filled house. Among 
the sad events of last week, is the death of his organist, a 
oung son of the celebrated musician Baqeer. ani a mo2m- 

r of the 44th Mass. Regiment. Ool. (acting brigaiicr) 
Amery #lso mourns the loss of a Fee son, @ lad nine or 
ten years of age, who died of brain fever on the 25th inst. 

besides the churches above-named. is the Catholic, where 
a priest, who is acting ehaplain of the stenly regu- 
larly oficiates ; the Methodist, which is at ended by one 
citizens of Newbern, who were of all shades of belief before 
the wsr, but sre now melied into one by their 3outhern sym- 
pathies and common sufferings ; and two churches of col- 
ored people. One ef these is Methodist, the other Christian 
Baptist. Worship is maintatned in them both, and conductei 
in their own ar and excited style. But chapl and 
Se ae ete Sian in thell pulptte, bat by ocpetiaina Gente 
only by preaching in their pu y Sunday- 
schvols, -inging-classes, and other instramentalities for their 
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WHOLESALE PRICES COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE. 


sesly for The Independent Da 
ission Merchant, No. 62 Pearl welhe the 
tng March 16. 


should put everything i 
Consigners nd ac vies PA —! 2 it order, mark plain, 


W. Lewis, 
Week éal- 


Borran.—There has been a falling off in exports, and less 
request for common #nd middling grades. Choice qualities, 
however, are in active demand for home trade ; and with the 
little old Butter back, a light stock here, and the dairy dis- 
trictg of the state snowed under from 12 to 18 inches, old 
Putter must go out well. 

New Burres cows are coming in early; occasional tubs 
are getting along; andthe volume of. receipts will be in- 
creased dsily. We notice some tubs colored with *'anotta,” 
which injures the Butter. Coloring with carrots, nicely 
done, may improve the appearance and help the sale; but, 
unlees delicately managed, it is best to avoid coloring alto 


gether. We quote: 
Receipts for the-week.................  cecceees 4,826 pk 
Near-by county pails, @W ............. 22... 39 «@3ic. 
Fine state firkins, long 4 | Sa geaeeer 28 @3) 
Fair to good State firkins, ® b....... Ladueweanae’ 26 @27 
Welsh tubs, State dairies, ® D.............. 2.2... 26 @28 
State store, packed or common, @ B.............. 22 @23 
Sound Yellow Western, @ B...... 2.2... eee e eee 22 @21 
Common Western or Glades, ® D...... ss en aon el 15 @17 
EE EE ED Wl ncidad ocnscccs saneee.acnsse ce oset oe 20 @23 
GHTASS: DENG, Di Fon 8dbs oie ce cccincinne veces 11% @12% 
Currex is firm, without change. We quote: 
Receipts for the week............ Srthrssantewebhd 3,052 boxes 
Long dairies, State, geod to fine..................-. 4 @il6c, 
Late made State, good to fine .............4......- 12 #14 
ee BE GI 6 9-05 00550 clic. cccee vevececcoees ll @13 
Goshen English dairy... i. ogo Simatic 12 @l4 


Hors are in moderate stock, and fair brewers’ demand, 
without change in price. We qucte: 

Prime to fancy Hops, growth 1832..... bent o.++-23 @28e, 
Ordinary to choice first sorts, 1852................. 18 @2t 

Brays have advanced 15@20c., and there was large busi- 
ness at $2 95@$3 10 for Mediums, $3 16 @$3 25 for Marrowfats 
and Kidneys, @ bush. of 02 Bs. ; there is light stock, and the 
market cicses firm. 

Eeas.—The coki weather has hada favorable effect, ant 
there has been an active market, which closes firm with 
stock well cleared and an upward tendency. 8hip- 
pers should now pack in wheat, chaff, or straw, about 
60 to 65 dozen to the barrel, and forward by express. 
Receipts for the week 470 barrels We quote: Oats 6J@65c. 
@ bush. ; good barrels, 18c. ; Choice marks State and West- 
ern, 19@21c. 

Dzixp Frvrrs.—There is some speculative inquiry for Dried 
Apples, and a fractional advance in prices. We quote : 


Dried Apples, errr rrr 64 @53¢ 

" " SE WE Tos scniessccascnad 6 @6% 

0 * RG TF OE ois a5 dale 0 588535 cs0ncan’s , 43 @5%5 
Re eee hind baeatiens’ psaksnoaresanenes 16 @12 
SE PE sc covectcssue swrascbebsaehbess 17 als 
SO TRI 0.6 05:6 bo cnc cwascccwncive vnsece ones 17 @19 
Ans cunictes sonienngecee osbounien 10 @ll 
Peaches, new peeled, P DM...... 2.2... cceeee ceees 15 @l7 
4 - #4 _% | reer 6 @8s 


Poutrry axpD Gavz.—Receipts of Poultry hive been light, 
and prices are higher. Prairie Chickens have declined. 
Veniron we drop from the list, as there is none ia market. 
Quail and Partridge, owing to light receipts, nave advance. 
We-quote: 
Chickens, choice, @ B 

bd common, ® B.. 


eaten cess 


TT ee 

A En oaks obi aseh geen pasasaeeen® 
Prairie Chickens, ® pair 
PE I live cn cc nase aves wecessnsecun 


Bues wax.— We quote pure, @ B., 46@47c. 


0‘ 1,000 bags at 10@11c., latter price for Choice. 
held at $2 75@$3. Rough Flax is in large demand for sowiag, 
and very firm and scarce at $3 25a@$3 75. 

Apeizs are in good request, We quote: 
Russets and Geosuine*, ibis se ce sik,in pal 
PE WU EID es 50 ok Sescéiesciacssncevensensys 2 25@2 75 


Hioxory Nets, # bushel, $1 50. 


int ih nas clebadshasssuetdedcensatba tke 
Bunch, @ 1,000, red 





| i palatine Ww. LEWI8B, 


No, 62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


r Particular attention to the sale of Butter, Choese, Eggs 
Hops, Beans, Grass Seeds, etc. Consignment and Corre- 
spondence solicited, reasonable cash aivances made, and 
prompt account, sales, and remittance assure. 


RErgr To 
R. H. LOWRY, Esq., Pres’t Bank of the Republic. 
ADON SMITH, Esg., Pres’t Hamilton Bank, New York. 
Orders for purchase or shipments of goois cared for. 
QowES & "BROWN, 
a SOLICITORS OF 


CLAIMS AND PATENTS. 


We procure PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, PAY, PRIZE MONE} 
Officers’ and Contractors’ Accounts, together with all othe 
ARMY and NAVY Claims, upon the most reasonable terms 
Communications by mail promptly answered. We send fre+ 
of charge our Hand-Book, containing laws. instructions, ste 

Orriexs :— } Ne. 2 Park place, New York. 
P No. 476 Seventh st.. Washington, D. C. 


ko FALE AT A BARGAIVN.—A LARGE 

TWO-STORY (above basement) HJUSE, 25 rooms. 
Rooms large and pleasant. Barn, stables, cow ani carriage 
house, hog-pen, etc. With 12 acres of good land, suitably 
divided into garden, orchan, plow, ani mcaiow lani. Fine 
orchard of choice fruit just coming into bearing. Buth lings 
all new and in good order. Situated in the pleasant aol 
healthy village of Chatham Four Corners, Columbia couaty, 
N. Y., at the junction of the N. Y. & Harlem, Halcon & 
Boston, and Western Railroads. For further particulars 
inquire of F. M. THOMAS, Chatham Four Corners. 

March 9, 1863, 


VING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 WAR 

ren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent 
on sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over thai 
amount, Open Gaily from 10 4.x. to 2 r.m., also on Monda 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings, from 4 to 7 p.m. N. 
Money to loan on bond and m . ‘ WALTER W. CONE 
LIN, sident; VANDERBILT UXTON, Secretary. 


10 POSITIVELY MADE FROM $1.—SOME 

thing urgently needei in« very family. Lightand 
portable. Sellsfast. Agents waniedeverywhere. A sample 
sent by mail, iree of post«ge, for 10 cents, which s«lie for $1. 
Call and see, or send to R. L. WOLCOTT, No. 179 Chatham 
square, N. ¥. 


| * sada mem AND BURLINGTON RAILROAD 
COMPANY. —Tax Finer Morreace Boxpaoipers of this 
Railroad are notified that their Committee Room is at No. 11 
Merchants’ Exchange, Boston, where may be foun daily, 
between the hours of'10 and 2 o’clock, Mr. William L. 
Clark, who has the Power of Attorney an‘ other papers pre- 
pared for signature, and all Bondholders are urgently re- 
to call wirmouT DELAY. 
qoontes Per order of the Committee, 
February 14, 1863. DWIGHT FOSTER, Chairman. 
ADIES’ FRENCH SHOES, BALMORAL AND 
Button Boots, of Superior Style and Quality, for Spriag 
wear. Choice a and Bows for Weddings.and Evening 
Perties. Children’s Shoes in great variety, at 
J. & J. BLATER’S, No. 658 Broadway, near Fourteenth st 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.—LOWE’E 
IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, Ches 
est, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever m 
—" kave been atverded Silver Medals. Many are saving ané 
making money by using one. A comfortable —- be 
obtained in ee or village with asmall outley. The Prese 
a 














be printed ata trifling expen<e. s: No. 1, $7; 
Nor 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4, $24. Printing Offices, incl tng 
; No. 3, $32; No. 4 Sen 


: No.4, $12; No. 2, $22; 
Fres® ‘srcular to the LOWE PRESS COMPANY os Water 
street. AGENTS WANTED, with or , out Capital. 
GS ¥ ING-MACHINES. 


Ali first-class sewing-machines to rent or for sale, on 
monthly payments, such as Singer’s, Finkle & Lyon’s, 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Howe’s, and Wilcox & Gibbs’. P. H 
DIAMOND, No. 539 Broadway, bet. Spring ani Prince sts. 


A “GOOD ARTICLE ALWAYS RECUMMENDS 
ITSELF ! 


The best and most W olex< Coffee is the celebrated 
pepe ey Wholessle and Ba so 











Srrps.— The market for Clover is heavy and dull, with sales 
Timothy is 


$2 00@2 59 







3 50@ 375 


Bi-Catb. Soda.— — a— — 
Borax. refined.— 20%a— 30 





PRICES CURRENT. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
ASHES—Durz: 10 ® ct. 2a) Manilla, @ B..— 19%e— 14 
> val, Jute... .... ..245 00 4250 00 
Peart’ $7 5 $75” [Do.de.drewsed.380 00 4300 00 
—-— 6 Do.de.dressed.260 
CA Dury: 4: @ B®. |HIDES—Dorr: 10 ® ct adval. 
en...—@ ae — 
Do.do.J’*d& _—- a— 
Adam’tine,City— 21 a— 23 29 o— 
Acam’tine,Btar— 19 a— 20 27%0— 28 
COAL—Dvrr: 50c. @$1 3 tun. 2 «— 23 
Liv.Orr'l @ch’n 7 50 a 8°25 21 a— 22 
ac Sai —— 4660 22 e— 23 
avi Tere — — 4 e » 
Anth’e « 
¥2 00 650 «a ; 50 7 o537% 
Marac’oinldB—— a— — = O= 
Guayagq’ll in bd— 20 a— 21 22 a— 23 
Pi bond..— 23 a— 24 00 42225 
8t. Dom’o in — «a—— 3 a1 
OFFEE—Durr: 5c. @ b. 25 2135 
ataavbhite@R— 38 g— 39 West— ll. a— 11% 
‘ none. hter.— 114e— — 
"+ | re = - «— 33 : 2% @ ct. ad 
Laguayra......— a— 
Metnenibe. .— 33 a—% 1 12%4 115 
8t. Dom’o, cash— 30 a— 31 |Cuba (in bond)}— 90 a— 92 
COPPER — (Kurrzz) — Dury :| HOPS—Dorr: 15c. @ BD. 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 @ ct. nom. 
Pig, Bar, and 8 +28) 1861......... —1 a—i6 
1662... .....— a— 28 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) HORNS—Durr : 10 @ ct.ac val. 
— Resatpaigaeg —W a— Ox. B. A. & R. 
Sheathing, old.— 30 a— 33 »&O...... -50 a—— 
Sucatl’g yel?w— — a— 32 |INDIGO—Dory: Paes. 
Pig, Chile Pen —— a—— |Bengal, 8 B.. 200 a 275 
ee —_— a Madras ....... 110.4120 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Manilla..... 110 @130 
Sht’nbn Pyd..— 27 a— 35 |Caraccas...... _-— a— 
Shixtings, bid..— 32 a— 33 |Guatemala 205 a2 40 





8.Ldo—— a—— |[KON—Bars, $15; R. R., $12 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 42 a— 44 Boiler Plate,Band,Hoop,an 
“br. 5-5.— 43. a— 46 Slit, $20; Pig, $6 ® tun; 
* bi 44.— 42 a— 50 Sheet, 2c. B DB. 
* bi. 5-4.— 45 a— 52 |Pig, English & 
Calicoes, blue.— 30 a— 32 Scotek, @tun 39 60 at0 00 
Calicoes, fancy— 30 a— 32 |Pig, Am....... 36 a37 00 
br. Drills...... — 373sa— — |Bar, Eng. ref'd— — a- — 
Kent. Jeans... .— a— 35 | Bar. Eng. com.— — <a 
Setinets....... — 75 @100 |Shect Russia lst 
Canton Flan’is Br 35 a— 40 qual. @ D...— — a— — 
“ “Pi 38 a— 42 |Sheet,En.kAm— 5%a— 6% 
Osnaburgs. .... — 35 a— 40 |LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 508 100 
enims........ — 3 a— 45 Ds.; Pips and Sheet, $2 25 
| =P — 35 a— t0 @ 100 Bs. 
Cotton Stripes— 40 a— 50 /Galena ... .... -—- «-— 
Ginghems..... — 26 a— 27%)Spanish .,..... 935 2950 
DRUGS AND DYES— DP acceded dicted —— aii 
Alcohol. ® gal. 1 00 a4 106 |Sheet and Pipe—— a— 12 
Aloes, 9 B....—— a— 2% |LEATHER—(Solc)—Dury: 30 
AloesSocatrine— 80 a 1 00 ® ct. ad val. 
Alum.......... — 3%a— 4 |Oak (3) Lt. @D— 37 a— 39 
AnVy,reg.cash— 15 a— 15 , midile...— 37 a— 40 
Argois, refined— 53 e— 55 |Oak, heavy....— 37 a— 39 
Areenic, powr.— 4 a— — /|Oak, ar hile.— 32 a— 3% 
Assefatida.....— 50 @— 75 |Oak, Ohio.....—-- @—-— 
Baleam Capiva—— a— 75 |Oak, Sou.Lighnt— — «—- — 
Balsam Toiu... 100 a—— |Oak, crop ...—42 a— 45 
Rakam Peru.. 300 a—— | Hemlock, light— 30 a— 31 
Eerries Fers...— — @—— |Hemlock, mii.— 314a— 31% 
Berries Turk..— — a—— |Hemil’k, heavy— 30%a— 31 


Hemlock, dam-- 19 a— 28 
LIME—Dery: 10 @ ct. ad val. 





Erimstonerl...— 3%a— 3% Rockiand,com 100 «e— — 
Primsione flor — 4 a— 4% Lump......... 125 a—-— 
Brimst’ne#tun55 00 260 00 |LUMBER—Dury: 29 @® ct 
Comph’rcrY@b— — a— — adval. Proiuctof N. Amer. 
Cemphor ref... 3 20 a-— Colonies Pres, Wholesale 
‘| Cantharices... 150 a— — Prices. 
Car. Ammonia.— — a— 21 /Timber, W.P.8 
Carcamons.... 275 4350 | cub. ft....... = gue 
Castor Vil in bis Timber,oak0c.f— — a— — 
= —— a2 36 |Timber,Geo.YP 

Castor Oil, E.I.— — a 2 30 (by car) @c.ft— — a— — 
Chamomile, Fil.— 30 e— — Yard Selling Prices, 
Chlorate Pota.— 55 a— 65 | Eastern Spruce 
€ochineal Hs.. 115 a1 20 &!inebyc’go— — al8 00 
Copperas Am.. 250 a—— /|Shingles, @bch— — a— — 
Crem Tar @ B.— 58 a— — |DoShaved@bdl 
Cubebs E.1....— 55 a— 60 em Mib.....3 _-_— 2 
eee — 8 a— 8% Do. Sawed @ M—— a— — 
Epsom Salts...— 3 a—— |Do. Ced. 2ft. Ist 
Gamboge...... —— a—i5 qual. @M...—— a—— 
G’mAratic s’'rts— 23 a— 2 | Do. Cypress,3ft— — a— — 
G@mArahic pk’d— 24 a— 39 |Laths, E. @M.1409 a— — 
Gum Benzoin..— — a— 60 |Stav’s W.Opipel00 00 4160 00 
Gum Myrh, E.L— 10 a— 23 * W. Uh nd.65 00 2125 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty — 40 a—— | " W.O. bb1.40 00 490 00 
Gum Trag, st..— 35 a— — | Heating, V.0.— — 2100 00 
Gum Traz,fl...— 90 2120 |MOLASSES—Dorr: 24 @ct.ad 
Hyd. lota En, val. 

and Fr....... 350 a—— 'N.Orl.@g.new— 41 a— 58 
IpecacnanhaBr 3 50 a— -— {Porto Rico....— 48 a— 57 
Speer —-— @a@200 |Cuba Muscov..— 42 a— 50 
Lac Dye......-. — 25 a—70 (|TriniJai, Cuba—-— a— — 
Licorice Paste— 20 a— 40 |Card.etc.sweet— 37 a— 45 


Madder Dutch.—- 4%a— 15 


Manna’ smell 
eres —— a—8 
Manna siiarge 
flake 100 4110 


Rhubarb Chi... 1 87%4a,2 00 
Saleraius, cash— 10 a— — 
Sal Ammoniac.— 17 -a— 


Lierrings, $1; Saimon 
Other Tickled, 


not shelled ; other Nuts, 2c. 
Dates, 2c.; Sardines 30 
Grapes 20, Fruits in Sugar 


Rais. 8n.@3%ck— — a 8 50 
Raix, beh.&lyrs 4 20 @ 4 45 
Cur’nts Ztc @R— 15ka— 16 
0 Re — 39 a— 40 
Alm. hr. sft.sh.— 23 a— 25 


" Ivicasc...— 19 a— 26 
" Bic.sh... 


dressed 
Skins, 10 ® ct ad val ; 


Macder Fr.....— 15ka— 15% 


FISH—Dvwry: Mackerel, $2; . 
» $3.'Thinob, cP tun47 50 456 00 
$1 50 @ bbl. 
Other Fish, Pickled,Smoked, 
or a a p’ckages, 


Syrup, and Brandy, 30 # ct. 


NAILS—Dory: Cut1,Wrought 
2, Horse Shoe 3$c. @ 


NAVAL STORES—Doetr: 7 
Turpentine, 10c @ gal. Ot 
kinds, 20 @ ct. ad val. 


Oii Bergamot.. 400 a 450 (TurpentineSitN 

Oli Cassia..... 4 37a 4 50 Co’ty, 8280 b— — a—— 
OilLemon...:. 375 @400 |TurpWilm’gton—— a— — 
Oil Peppermint 3 50 a 400 ‘Tar, @ bbi..... 850 al2 00 
Oil Orange.... 200 a@ 2 1235 Fitch.......... —— ais 00 
Crium ‘iurkey.10 50 a— -— | Rosin,com.old.23 a25 00 
OxaiicAcid@B— 38 a— 40 |Do. wh®280b.29 00 a34 00 
Thosphorus... 135 a—— irits Turp... 330 a 350 
Pruss. Potash..— 35 a— 36 -\OILS—Durv: Palm 10, Olive 10, 
Quicksilver....— — a— 70 Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fish- 


eries,) ani Whale or other 
Fish, (foreign,) 20c @ctad va) 


. — {Olive,l2bb &ox 5 25 a 6 62> 
Hoxet.—Honey is slow and difficult to sell. Wequote: | fai soda... 250 @ 2 02% (Olive, inc.@gal 210 a2 15 

Cee, 80 C800, BB 000 5 0 0c 00 000s gccccccccoeecsos 20@23c. | Sarsa’rilia Hon— 27 a— 29 |Palm, @m....— 11 a— 11% 
Buckwheat, in cases, P BD ...... .....2 2. cece ceec eves 17@18 Sarsa’rilla Mex— 20 a— 21 |Linseed,em@g 173 a1 75 
Strained Honey, in firkins, ® B.................--.- lal4 fenna, E.I....—— a— 14 /|Linseed West’a 1 33 al 3 

and i Senna, Alex...— 16 a— 18 |Whale......... al 

Porarogs are ja.gend demand, and it is thought will go out oe babe BS 1 U5 © Ref Winter—- — 6115 
well. We quote: Sodadch 80@ct— — a 3 75 " Ref.Spring— — a— — 
J.ong Island Mercers, @ bbl...........-.---+++ -$2 50@$2 75 | Sugar Lead W.— 25 a— 27% Sperm. crude. 199 a1 95 
Western Mercers, @ bbl... ...4..--.-0- ee eee ce enee 2 30@ 275 Bulph. Guin... 3 50 a 3 60 "© W.U’bIl’ch 210 a2 15 
.... % 9 errr rr Tartaric Acid..— — a— 90 | Red, cltwd’ti’d— 70 a— 75 
Buckeyes, ey sete teeta e eee e eee eenees Verdigris...... —45 a—— Lard oil,S.&W. 1 02344 1 07 
Dykemans, hi ol. ; Vitrioi klue...— 15 a— 16 }Kerosene, Lia— 42 a— 43 
nes, P DbI........ 0.6... eee eee eee FEATHEKS—Dorr: 30 @ ct. |PetroleamCrd’— 20 a— 21 
Prince Alberts, ® bbl L. Geese,@®.— 50 a— 53 " Refd— 31 a— 40 

Oxtons. Tennessee.....— —a—— j|OIL-CAKE—Dorr: 20 ® ct ad 





val 


PROVISIONS—Dory: Cheese, 
4c. @ b.; Beef and Pork, 
lc. ; Hams, Bacon, & Lard, 





50c. Product of 2c. 9 B. 

british N, A. Colonies, BeefMs.opPbl11 00 al3 00 

PREE. » © City..—— ae-— 
Dry Cod @cwt: 5 25 a5 75 " Mess, extfal3 00 al4 00 
Dry Scale..... 325 a3 3 " Prime,Ctry 450 a 5 50 
Pickled Cod... 4 00 a 4 25 " Prime,Vity— — a— — 
Mack. No. 1,1.17 50 a@18 00 © © Ms@tce22 00 a23 75 
Mack Nol,em’ll12 00 215 00 ,Pork,Ms @bbl.14 25 al4 50 
Mack. No.2,M. 8 25 a9 75 " Pprime....13 62 413 75 
Mack. No.3,M.16 75 a7 00 * © Mess.16 50 al8 50 
Mackere), No.3525 @ 5 75 “ © GClear.17 50 al8 00 
talm’nlicNor.— — a—— LardOPinbYw— 11 a— 11% 
Sal. Pic. ® tce.22 CO 423 06 Hams, Salt....— 7ka— 83 
Shad, Ct.,No.1, | Shoulders, Salt— 5%4a— 6% 

% bf. bbl....— — @750 Beef Hams in 
Shad, Ct.,No.2—- — a7 00 | pickle,®@ bbt.14 00 al7 00 
Herring, hick’d 350 @ 5 25 Beef, SmokPbh— 9%a— 10 
Herr’g, Se @ bx— 35 a— 37 Butter, Vran.co— 31 a— 33 
Herring, No. 1.— 25 a— 27 | "St. fairtopr— 23 a— 29 
FLAX—Doury: 15 @ct.adval. "Ohio....... —16 a— 22 
American, @D—— a—— Cheese........ —1ll a—16 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dory: RICE—Dut:: Ic. ® b., Paddy 

10 @c 50c. ® 100 Bs, 

MRE GE sates 30 2600 East inuia, ord 
State Superfine 665 4715 | tofuir@B..— 8 a— BY 
State, ex. br... 7 25 @740 Carolina, 
West, mix’d,do 7 00 @710 | toprime..... — 93ja— 10K 
Mich.& In.st.do 710 @ 725 SALT—Dory: Sacks l0c B lv 
Ohio Superfine 7 20 a7 30 f.. Bulk 12c ® 100 BD. 
Ohio ex.bds... 770 a@775 Turk’s Is. ® bu— 36 a— 38 
Gcneseedo....— — a— — L’pool Gr@s'ca 135 a1 40 
Canaca Sup...690 @715 | Marshalls. 215 a2 20 
Canada ex.....730 2900 ' " " Ashton’s 265 a 2 70 
Erandywine...875 a975 |SEEDS—Dury: Linseed, léc. , 
Georgetown... 770 a9 75 | Hemp an‘ Rape, 10c Fy bush 
YctersburgCity— — a— — of52%. Others, raes. 
hich, County..— — a—-— ere FD = 9 a— 10% 
Alexandria....— — e—— | othy, @ bu. 275 a3 00 
Lelt.Howardst 775 @975 Fiax,Am.rough 360 a 375 
Rye Flour..... 340 2550 ‘SHOT—Dorr: lke. BB. 
Corn Meal..... 420 4425 ‘Drp&Bk(c)\Bb—— a— 12 
“ Brandywine 500 a—-— Buckcomp(dc)—— a— 12% 
bd © "Punch 22 00 22250 ‘80)AP—Dory: 30 @ ct. ad 
FRUIT—Dory: Dried, 5c.; val. 

Almonds, 4a5c., shelled and Castile......0.. —16 a— 16% 


; SPELTER (Zinn)—Dory: Ip 
,| Pigs, Bars, and Plates, $1 @ 
| 100 b.; Sheets. 1c. @D. 


Plates Gmos...— 9%a-— 9 
SVPICES—Dorr: 3a25c. @ D. 
\Cas’ainm’sP®® — 456 a— 47 


WD . ccceccces 
|Nutmegs, No.1.— 90 a— 95 
iPepper, Sumat.— 29 a— — 


.— 163ga— 1746 Pimento, Ja.(c)— 234a— 24 
" Shelled...— 32 a— 3344 Cloves (c) ....— 38 a— 40 
FURS AND SKINS — Furs 8SUGARS—Dourr: 2¥a3c @ Bb. 
or capa, on|New Orleans 


.— O¥%a— 13% 
Cuba Muscova.— 9%a— ll 


— 














PERS RSC 





undressed, 3 @ ct. Porto Rico....— 10ka— 11% 
Beay’rpcht@® 275 a 300 |Havana, White— 10%a— 12% 
" North@pce— — a— — /|Havana,B. &Y.— 10%a— 11k 
* Southern..— — a—— /|Manilla........— l0ka— 10% 
* Western. —— a— | |Loaf...... «=> MKa- — 
Otter, Nerth, pr 400 42450 (|Orushed....... — 1ba— 15% 
© Western. 550 4650 |A.do.......... —@gikae- — 
Red Fox, North 275 4300 |Yellow........ — lliga— 12% 
Raccoon.Scuth— — a—— | White...... ... — 12 a-- 12% 
* West’n,com— 60 a— 75 |TALLOW- Dorr: Ic. D. 
" Detroit..... 125 a@150 |Am. prime, @b— 12%a- 13 
» Northern 500 45 50 |TEAS—Dorr: 25 ® ct.@ D. 
© Western. 450 2500 |Gunpowder.. .— 68 a1 15 
Marten, North.10 00 42000 |Hyson......... — 8 a1 25 
Goat, Curacoa.— 48 a— 50 |Y.Hyson mix’d— 58 a1 20 
" Mexican@b— 674a— 70 |Hyson Skin...— 40 a— 95 
Deer,Texas@bB— —- a— — |Twankay...... 100 al 40 
" Florica..— - a—— |Ning & Oolong— 65 a 1 20 
GRAIN—Drtr: 10a20c. Powchong..... — 40 a-— 45 
Wheat,wG@bu 1&8 a202 /|Ankol.......... — 45 a— 70 
® "Cnew 190 «202 /|Congou........ — 50 al 25 
" @Ohio...... 190 4200 TIN (Z1xw)--Dvry : Pig, Bars 
" Mich. wh. 194 #210 | and Block, amu; Plates and 
Chicagos...... 152 «168 Sheets, 10 @ ct. ad val. 
Mil. Club...... 162 2173 |Banca,cash@B— 57 a— 59 
Red Western.. 174 a1 84 |Straits,6 mos.— 53ia— 55 
Amber Icwa.. 1 74 @175 |English.......—— a~- 52 
Rye, Northern. 109 a 114 /Plates I. C.ch.16 00 al6 50 
Corn, r’d yel...— 88 a— 89 |Plates,1C....1275 al3 50 
* South, wh 102 4105 |WOOL-—Dorr: 3400. @ BD. ad 
* * yellow— 90 a— 9% val. 
* "mixed—— a—— |[A. Sax. FrePB— 99 a— 95 
" West * — 91 a—93 [A.F.B. Merino— 85 e— 9 
Barléy...... «. 150 @166 |A.4&%Mer’n0o—'75 a— 85 
Barley Malt... 1 57 a 164 |Sup. Pulled Co— 774a— 85 
Oats, Canaca..— 80 a— 61 | No.1 Pulled a— 75 
® Chio....— 81 a— 82% liedCo— 85 a— 92% 
* 2 %, —%72 a—75 | ?erav. Wash. .— a— 3 
Peas, bl.e@2bu 116 a2 118 |Valp. Unwash.— 22 a— 25 
GUNPOWDER— Durr: 30 $/3. A. E.R. W..— 30 a— 32 
val. Am. Unw...— 21 a— 23 
Plasting, $25 400 424110 /|3. A. Cord’s W.— 40 a— 42 
rping...... —— a4 E. I, Wash..... —45 a— 60 
eye 675 a7 African Unw...— 26 a— 38 
HAY— 3myrna Unw..— 34 a— 36 
NRinblsB100B— 70 e— 85 Wash.— 38 a— 50 
PEMF— ZINC—Dorr: In Bars, & 
Russia, cl@tun— — e— — 15 @ ct. ad val. 11 
Russia, outshot— — «e—— jin sheets...... — 134e— M4 
PATENT 


KALIGRAPH OR WRITING-MACHINE, 


| bane wad AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES, Erc., 
FOR THE SPRING OF 18638. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY respectfully invite attention to 
the large stock of Nureery articles of every description now 
on their grounds and offered for spring planting. The fol- 
lowing may be enumerated as a@ few of the more important : 


Staxparpd Favrr-Trezs for Orchards. 

Dwatr Frvrr-Trezs for Gardens 

Dwakr Matwgn-Traxs for Ploiting. 

Smusit Facirs. including the newest and finest varicties of 

Gooseberri Blackberries, Ourrants, Raspberries, 

Strawberries. etc. = 

Hawpy Grarzs for outdoor culture. Over 70 varieties, in- 
Concur Hardon froin. lebecce, Rogers Bybee 

d. fo olific. 

end others worthy of cultivation. ue 

FoxriGN Graizs for Vincries, (60 varieties.) strong, well- - 

ants, in pots of all the popular old sorts and 

Muscat, Golden 
Hamburg, Bucklend’s Sweetwater, 


La . 
Figs, Onranors, and Lemons, fruiting plants. 
ORNAMENTAL. 


Bespeees ORNAMENTAL TREES, upward of 300 species and 

varieties. . 

vee o# Drovrine Tress, 25 distinct and beautiful varie- 

lles 

Tr2/2es WITH REMARKABLE AND ORNAMENTAL Foutacs of 50 dis- 

tinct eorts. 

Rarz aXD Bractrrc, Lawn Texgs. 

Harpy EvgrGreen Tress, of all kinds and sizes, of beautiful 
form, frequently trensplented and eure to move safely. 

New adv Rarz Evercreens, from California, etc. 

FLowEninG SuRvBs—a great collection of over 300 different 

species and varieties of the most ornamental —large 
ts, 

CLIMTING AND TralLne Servs. over 60 species an varieties. 

Roszs. the largest stock in America, comprising over 600 of 
the most beautiful sorts of all classes. 

Ponies. Chinese Herbaceous, 40 of the fivest sorts. : 

Svuizrs Dovr1z Dantas. 100 select sorts. 

Trroxrs any Curysantnemus. the finest new and old sorts, 

PErre val on Monrnty Carnatrons—a large and superb col- 
lection, j 

Harpy HERpaczous FrowErtng Pants, upward of 300 species 
and varieties. 

Grapiecirs, the finestnew and old sorts. 

GrEEN-Housk asp BEDDING-ovT Piants in great variety. 


The entire stock is healthy, vigorous. end well-grown in 
all regpects. The correctness of everything. may be relied 
upon, ‘and the terms of sale will be liberal. 

Parties who wish to purchase should communicate with 
us by mail, or personally inspect our stock on the ground. 

The following Catslogues will be sent to anplicants. sfre- 
paid, upon the receipt of postage stumps, as follows, viz : 

For Nos 1 and 2 ten cents each ; for No. 3 five cents, 
for No. 4 three cents, 
: No. 1—A Descriptive and Dlustrated Catalogue of Fruit 

Trees, 


No. 2—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
mentel Trees. 


No. 3—A Catalogue of Green-House and Bedding Plants. 
No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. “ 
SEED. ; 
CONNECTICUT SEFDLEAF. 
MARYLAND AND HAVANA, 
SHEPPARD & SEWARD, 
No. 214 Pearl street, New York. 
p= GROUND BONE, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
POUDRETTE, etc. 
Sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
No. 60 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. 
| Seatac AND GARBEN IMPLEMENTS, 
in great variety. 
FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, fresh, pure, and 
reliable. Ai wholesale and retail by 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
North River Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 
No. 60 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Agricultural Almanac for 1863, sent free on application. 


100.000 BARses- OF THE LODI 
9 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S POUDRETTE. 





TPoBacco 


For sale by 











POR SALE BY 


JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Cortlandt st., New York. 


This article, yet from the night soil of the | of New, 
York, is the CHEAPEST, BEST, and MOsT POWERFUL 
FER'IILIZER offeredin market. It greatly increases the 
yield, and ripens the crops from two te three weeks earlier, 
atanexperse of from $3 to $4 per acre 

Also, FIFTY TUNS OF BONE TA-FEU, being 2 mixture of 
tone and night soil, ground fine, at $45 per tus. A superior 


article for —_ and grass. 
A pamphlet containing direction, etc., may be had free. 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 


Addre »* 
Care of Lodi Manufacturing Co., No, 66 Cortlandt st. 


(Avion. ° 





ASK YOUR GROCER 
~ FOR GILLIES’ 
FRAGRANT AMERICAN RYE OOFFPER, 
And take no other. 

It is made from the best selected fragrant American Rye, 
thoroughly cleansed and sifted, and manufactured by our 
new and improved process, making by far the best substitute 
for imported coffee ever invented. The long and constant 
use of our Fragrant American Rye Coffee in the best hotels 
and private families, as well as by the first physicians of our 
city and elsewhere, and our own families and those of our 
employes, (45 in number.) we most cheerfully recommend it 
to all desirous of good health, clear head, and a happy heart. 

P. 8.—The experience of the last twenty-five years and our 
signature upon each — e, we deem a sufficient guarantee 
for its perfectly healthy and invigorating properties. 

WRIGHT, GILLIES & BRO., 
Nos. 233, 235, and 237 Washington st, N. ¥. 


A JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 11, 1862, 


DURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


was the only ‘preparation for food from Indian Corn’ that 
received a medal and honorable mention from the Royal 
Commissioners, the ae of all prominent manuize- 
turers of “Corn Starch” a “Prepared Corn Flour” of 
this and other countries notwithstanding. 


MAIZENA, 


The food and luxury of the age, without a single fault. One 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Makes Puddi 
Cakes, Custards, Blanc Mange, etc., without isinglass, with 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most economicel, 
A — addition to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly improves 
Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thickening sweet 
sauces, gravics for fish and meat, soups, etc. For Ice Cream 
nothing can compare with it. A little boiled in milk will 
produce rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, etc. 
Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions, 

A most delicious article of food for children and invalide 
ofall ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 
MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, foNG ISLAND. 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, No. 166 FULTON ST. 
WILLIAM DURYEA, Genera] Agent, 


USIVErsaL CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
' 


PRICES, 
No. 1. Lares FAMILY WRINGER...$10 00 With Cogs. 
° O° ieee a 7 00 Warranted. 
; ‘ 

" 23% Meprrm " . 6 0) without Cogs, 
: «te y ‘ 5 00 | Not Warranted, 
* 8. Lance HOTEL ° . 14 00 

. i e With Cogs.* 
* 18, Meprom LAUNDRY torun )18 00> Warranted 

, > 

" 22, Lanexr ° "( steam ) 30 00) 


* No, 2 is ihe size generally used in private families. 


THE ONLY WRINGER WITH THE PATENI 


a 
WHEEL REGULATOR, 


No Wringer can be durable without Cog-Wheels. 
CANVASSERS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN? 


Persons residing where no canvasser is appointed, by re- 
mitting the price to us, shall receive the Wringer by express, 
prepaid. 

R. C. BROWNING, Agent, 


No, 345 Broadway, New Mork. 
rue PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N. Y¥, 


B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Govornment 
Hospitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order te 
supply the unexampled demand of the Army ani Navy, hes 
greatly increased his facilities at the National Studio im 
Philadelphia, and opened capacious rooms in New York and 
Boston, The Palmer Limbs will be provided for mutilated 
soldiers of very limited means at prime cost, it being the 
Inventor’s design to supply all patriotic men who lose limbs 
in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO.) has now the right te 
construct or repsir the Patent Limbs for the Company ia 
New York. Inquire for or address the Inventor at new 
office of PALMER & CO., on the ground floor, 

75 A MONTH! I be td TO HIRE AGENTS 
in ev county at $75 a month, expense 
oe y ¥ h, expenses paid, te 





sell my new che: ‘amil wing-Mechines. 
Address 8.3 DISON, Alfred, Maine, 
g A MONTH! WE WANT AGENTS AT 
a month, expenses P , to sell our Everlast- 
Pencils, B ’ useful, 
an carious articles. Fineen Guen ay see 
Address SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford Maine, 





Me & Co., . 
(Late STEARNS & MARVIN,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FRANKLINITE-IRON 
FIRE, BURGLAR, AND DAMP-PROOF SAFES, 


VALENTINE & BUTLER’S ALUM PATENT, 
No, 265 BROADWAY, 





ew Yous, | 











Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by 

the namie and address of the writer; not necessarily for 
but as a guarantee of good faith, : 

gar We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views 

er opinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 


gar Manuscripts sent to The Independent cannot be re- 
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TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 

Wa ask our advertising friends to give us their favors 
hereafter as early as Monday morning, if possible. Our 
columns are usually so crowded with late advertisements, 
handed in on Tuesday, that our printer is unable to 
arrange them as we desire. The Independent has now a 
circulation much larger than any religious weekly in the 
world. It has more than doubled since the crisis of 1857. 
Our subscription list embraces thousands of merchants, 
bankers, and other business men in all loyal sections of the 
country, and our paper is sold at nearly all the news offices 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and es far West as St. Leuis, also in most interior towns. 
Many of our advertisers assure us that.qo other American 
paper, except perhaps The Weekly Tribune, compares with 
The Independent as a medium of business communication 
with the public. ‘Considering our circulation—its extent 
and character—The Independent is actually much the cheap- 
est medium for advertisers in the ccuntry. 








THE COMING TIDE. 


Tue elections of 1860, which brought the Re- 
publican party into power, took place amidst great 
excitement and a division of feeling in the public 
mind of the most serious kind. The South was a 
unit on Slavery and its affiliated interests. The 
North was divided—the majority, as it proved, 
resisting the ruinous pretensions of the slave- 
holders; the minority either favoring them or 
regarding the danger as exaggerated and unreal. 
Wild as it seemed at the time, yet subsequent 
experience has shown that the Southern plan—of 
paralyzing the resistance of the North by divis- 
ions, while they seized the Government, and 
reconstructed the Union with a constitution 
reformed to the interest of Slavery—had in it in- 
fernal sagacity and many elements of probable 
success. 

But the moment-hostilities were commenced by 
the South, and the flag of the Union was lowered 
and trailed before rebellion, a wild and unpremed- 
itated feeling of patriotism ran through the great 
mass of common people, which nothing could stop 
or resist. It surprised the South. It surprised 
their sympathizers in the North. It surprised the 
people themselves. 

Its continuance was equally remarkable. For 
fifteen months there was substantial unity and 
exhilaration of national feeling. Whatever dissent 


® existed was concealed. The force of that sublime 


national enthusiasm can never be measured. 
Had there arisen those who knew how to direct 
and employ it; had some large brain and sympa- 
thetic nature, with wisdom and genius, fed and 


used this power, it would have been irresistible. 


But it burnt itself owt with vain waiting. For 
six months, for another six, and for months more, 


>the great Northern leyal heart was patient and 
‘constant. But the humiliations of the Peninsula; 


the apathy of our armies, for reasons which 


-courts-martial have since disclosed; the shame- 


ful defeat of Pope by the treachery of his own gen- 
erals; the inability of generals to keep peace 
among themselves ; and the helplessness of Gov- 
ernment to control its officers, filled the public 
mind with alarm and discontent. 
Now came the next great period, the cycle of 
despondency. The whole land lay rolling in a 
calm of despondency, mantled with a chilling fog. 
Some were sore, others discouraged, few were 
hopeful, everybody complaining and discontented. 
The national pride was hurt. Had there becn 
short harvests, had money been scaree, had there 
been general suffering, it is fearful to imagine the 
results which might have followed. The elec- 
tions came on in the great Northern states. 
Secret enemies grew bold. Men voted, wild. 
Any change must be for the better, they said. 
Men used the ballot as horsemen do spurs. They 
scemed to think that defeat would rowel the sides 
of a feeble Administration. Success gave to the 
malignant sympathizers with the South hope and 
audacity. Nothing seemed to prevent an early 
and ignominious peace—a peace stuffed with every 
inflammable and explosive material for future times 
—but the undisguised contempt with which the 
Southern leaders treated their Northern servitors. 

The Legislatures elected under ihese reaction- 
ary influences became craters of voleanoes. New 
Jersey, Illinois, and Indianz beheld the supreme 
Legislatures denouncing the Government of the 
United States, and the cause in which it was em- 
barked, with as much vehemence 2s would have 
been used in Georgia or Alabama. The nation 
seemed dying. Even that last terrible symptom 
‘was present. Already malignant worms were 
nimbly crawling over each other in furious hun- 
ger, waiting for death to spread their banquet. 
High in the air vultures waited, swinging round in 
large circuits, till the nation, like a noble steed 
stung and spent upon the prairies, should stag- 
ger and fall. 

Meanwhile, there seemed nothing for the people 
to rally upon. The army and the navy gave no 
inspiration by their deeds. The Administration 
was runniyg under storm-sails, able to keep from 
foundering, but not able to help the country. It 
was a day of great darkness. No one knew 
whether it was the darkness of night, whose 
morning would surely come, or the darkness of a 
storm that would soon burst with bolts of revolu-, 
tion, riots, revenges, and anarchy. . 

It was from such a condition that English 
statesmen and French had formed their last opin- 
ions of the state of the country. It must have 
seemed to Napoleon highly probable that a proud 
people brought into profound despondency should 
seize any decent pretext of help. When Mr. 
Seward said to them, “ Gentlemen, this nation 1s 
“competent to transact its own business. It has 
“not relinquished its supreme idea of Unity. It 
“is unalterably determined. And it rejects, 

_ “firmly and for ever, all meddling from abroad” 
—the announcement seems to have fallen like a 
thunderbolt among them. 

And now is beginning a third cycle of popu- 
lar feeling. The last great tide is coming in, and 
the heart of this people will soon beat like the 


‘ocean throbbing on the shores of the continent. 


And we mustenot fail to notice the circumstances 
under which this reaction is taking place. Not 
now, as at first, is there a wild and inexperieneed 
burst of patriotic feeling. Mere feeling has long 
ago either gone out, or changed into forms of action. 


_. There have been twe years of suffering. There 


have bee. battles and many defeats, and a vast 
waste of lifé, Taxation has fastened its burdens 
upon us. Laws wn. °%> however necessary, are 
trying to the public tempe,, *"®®macted. If at the 
darkest hour, under huge » “4% in spite of 
seductions and malignant tempte, ° their 





Patriotism, * the “great people ‘now. rise up 
with new courage to reassert their solemn@pur- 


| pose, to maintain an Undivided Nationality, it will 


be one of the sublimest passages of History! 
And they will do it! It has begun. The vast 
assemblies at Cooper. Institute, at the Music 
Academy in New York, af the Music Academy in 
Brooklyn on Monday night of this week ; the like 
meetings in New Jersey—at Trenton; and New- 
ark, and Bordentown ; in Philadelphia, in-Indian- 
apolis, and elsewhere ; the flaming appeals that . 
are coming from the Army to the people at home, 
show the movement of the tide. The Oceanis com- 


It will cover down out of sight in a moment the 
wretched work of thousands who are scraping up 
petty mud levees against it! 

To this new movement of the publie heart we 
give hearty and loyal weleome. We work for 
the Nation’s life. We are for the Union 
and the Government, simply and only because 
they are God’s appointed institutions and defenses 
of Justice and Liberty on this continent. It is the 
free element in our institutions that inspires our 
love. The freedom of mankind is largely bound 
up in the success of this Republie. We are that 
young Hercules of a Christian period to whose 
cradle were sent the two serpents of Slavery and 
Rebellion. Old Hercules strangled his snakes, 
and Young Hercules will slay his. It is nota 
spirit of blind nationality, but of intelligent love 
of rational Civil Liberty, that inspires our ardor. 
We will unite with all men who will seek to save 
this nation’s life, and none the less if their 
motives are lower than our own. Others may 
labor for Union for political ambition, from pride 
of national grandeur, from motives of secular in- 
terest, apd even from the selfish motives of Partisan 
Politics. It is better to do right from low 
motives than to do wrong. We assume 
the highest grounds, moral and political, for 
ourselves, and urge the policy which shall most 
faithfully serve the cause of mgn; and if we can 
tolerate those who work upon a lower plane, 
what can any one ask more.? We iabor for the 
Union because it is a power for Liberty. Must 
we change our metives? We seek to re-establish 
the Constitution over the whole territory of these 
United States, because it was conceived in the 
love of liberty, was constructed in the interests 
of liberty, and will inevitably, if executed accord- 
ing to its original intent, carry liberty wherever 
it goes. Must we change these views? We say 
frankly and distinctly, that our commanding 
interest in this Civil Conflict springs from an 
undying, ever-growing love of Civil Liberty ; and 
that we shall use every influence in our power to 
secure such a conduct and issue of this war as 
shall secure that power and that sphere for the 
doctrines of Liberty which they merit, which 
mankind need, and which the Fathers of our 
Government solemnly intended, but which slavery 
and its Northern half-breeds have prevented. 

We will work for the Union and Constitution as 
the Fathers ordained them, with all men of all 
parties who believe this sacred end is to be gained 
only by sustaining the Government in this indis- 
pensable and righteous war. We scorn and repu- 
diate the slanderous imputation that we refuse to 
give cordial aid unless the war is carried on ac- 
cording to our views of right and expediency. We 
have claimed, and do claim, and shall boldly ex- 
ercise, the right to urge upon Government and upon 
the public the highest motives of human action— 
the motives of Justice and Liberty. But we do 
not refuse to work heartily with men who choose 
motives far lower. Each man that is true to the 
great end—an Undivided Nation—shall be free to 
work in his own way. We shall do the same. 








We tolerate them. They must tolerate us. Let | 
all men, of every side, whatever his theory or 

philosophy, join in combining the total strength of | 
the great loyal states for the last and victorious | 
onset upon Rebellion! 





NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES. 

Ir is natural for men to imagine that the 
methods and institutions to which they are accus- 
tomed will be permanent; and that they are the 
necessary conditions of human welfare. Almost 
every man secretly believes that the millennium 
will come by all the world uniting with his 
church, and adopting his religious opinions and 
practices. The Pharisees in the time of Christ 
were of this‘mind. They took it for granted that 
the Messiah, when he came, would perpetuate all 
their religious customs and give his sanction to 
all their ideas. They were greatly surprised, 
therefore, when they saw him neglecting their 
usages,and suffering his disciples utterly to dis- 
regard them. In reply to their question why his 
followers departed from the old formalities, Jesus 
answered, first, that his disciples were not in any 
mood for fasting, being too happy in the Bride- 
groom’s presence ; and secondly, that the truths 
he taught were too fresh and living to be shut up 
in Pharisaic practices. “‘ No man,” he said, “ put- 
“teth a piece of new cloth into an old garment; 
“for that which is put on to fill it up taketh from 
“the garment, and the rent is made worse. Neither 
“do men put new wine into old bottles ; else the 
“bottles break and the wine runneth out, and the 
“bottles perish ; but they put new wine into new 
“bottles, and both are preserved.” 

We can hardly imagine an interpretation of 
those symbolic words wider of the mark, or more 
discordant with the spirit of Christianity, than 
that given by some commentators—that Christ 
apologizes for the neglect of fasting by his dis- 
ciples, on the ground that they are not yet sufli- 
ciextly advanced in a religious life to have the 
duty of fasting laid upon them, but must be trained 
to it *k degrees. This would involve the absur- 
dity of supposing him to declare that, in time, 
his disciples would attain to all those formalities 
of the Pharisees, against which his most earnest 
and terrible denunciations were so often spoken ! 
So far from this—so far from intimating that he 
is training his disciples to practice the austerities 
of the Pharisees—he seems to suggest exactly the 
opposite—that he is training them upon a totally 
different system ; that he is setting them free from 
those forms and fastings which Pharisees mistook 
for religion, and, instead of this, is leading them 
into the very heart of religion itself. It should 
be noticed that Jesus does not take up the ques- 
tion concerning fasting as if it were a question of 
duty, nor does he put the matter upon religious 
grounds ; but simply considers its appropriateness 
as an expresion of feeling—fasting may be here- 
after as natural and spontaneous on the part of 
his disciples in their sorrow, as it is now unnatu- 
ral and unbecoming to their joy. 

In these words, therefore, concerning the new 
cloth and the old garment, the new wine and the 
old bottles, Jesus intimates, not that he will bring 
his disciples up to the Pharisees in the matter of 
fasting, but that the religion they are learning of 
him is of a widely different character—one that 
would no more agree with the practice of those 
old formalities which were the pride Gf the 
Pharisees than a patch of new cloth upon an old 
and worn-out garment. Jesus had not come 
simply to patch. up the religious system of the 
Pharisees. He waswot teaching his disciples to 
make any such experiment. That old garment 
was utterly worn out; and any attempts to mend 
it with new cloth, to engraft upon it the ideas of 
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worthless it 
‘not work in the old method ; it would ‘not be in- 
cumbered with Pharisaic formalities. That would 
be like putting new wine into old and worn-out 
bottles of skins—such as were commonly used in 
the East—whose fermentation and fresh vigorous 
life would destroy not only the bottles, but itself 
also—“the bottles break, and the wine runneth 


- “ out, and the bottles perish.” Prophetic indeed 


were his words—picturing beforehand the result 
which was actually accomplished in the church, 


. When, after his death and after his apostles had 


‘om- ' passed away, tien undertook to put the new cloth 
ing Back! Let those whom it concerns take notice! ' of Christianity upon the old garments of Jewish 
It will come sublimely, as the ocean always comes. | institutions and modes of thought; and to hold 


the new wine of the Gospel, its vigorous and life- 
inspiring truths, in all old bottles of heathen cere- 
mony, and Jewish ritual, and Pharisaic forms and 
fasts ; in other words, to change the spirit and 
life of Christ’s teachings into a Christian Phar- 
isaism. How surely was the value and the vital 
energy of Christianity lost, and itself transformed 
from a principle of life into a deadly superstition 
that for ages ruled with the scepter of death over 
the church, crushing, brutalizing, destroying the 
souls of men! And the Reformation of the XVIth 
century was but the ceasing from this vain on- 
deavor to keep the new wine in old bottles; cast- 
ing off the rubbish of formalism under which 
Christianity was dead and buried out of sight ; 
and bringing out the Gospel in its spiritwal sim- 
plicity, leaving it free to develop its own outward 
manifestations, and to orgamize its own institu- 
tions and practices, by the energy of its own divine 
and marvelous life—which work is yet far from 
being finished. 

These words, then, which we have quoted, 
are Christ’s manner of saying that his disciples 
do not imitate the austerities of the Pharisees, be- 
cause they have gone beyond them. They 
reached a higher, a more spiritual, state. The 
new wine which cannot be put in old bottles is a 
symbol of the progress which he has come to 
assist the world in making. The new develop- 
ments of truth and life which the Gospel is meant 
to accomplish, cannot and should not be bound in 
the shackles of the past. It was a grand purpose 
of his that the bondage of formality should be 
broken; that the chains and incumbrances of old 
ceremony should be cast off from the minds of 
men for evermore ; that the world should busy 
itself henceforth, not with the outward shows of 
religion, but with its substantial facts—character, 
righteousness, love to God and man; and that his 
disciples should prove their better and truer under- 
standing of the character of God, and their more 
real allegiance to him, not by fastings and ascetic 
practices, but by obedicnce—no longer seeking to 
please him by starving their bodies, but by 
strengthening their souls to do his will—no longer 
creating artificial righteousness and ceremonial 
sins, by establishing a multitude of fasts, and 
calling upon one another to observe them under 


| the penalty of God’s displeasure—but laboring to 


purge away the real sins, and to establish a real 
righteousness of the heart and of the life. 





EMIGRATION OF LANCASHIRE OPER- 
ATIVES. 


Our respected English Correspendent presents, 
on the second page of this sheet, a view of some 
of the aspects of this question asat appears from 
the stand-point of a humane and far-seeing Eng- 
lishman. His representations are deserving of 
profound attention from all who may be called to 
look into this matter for practical purposes, which 
is now the thing next to be done. This paper 
was, we believe, the first to recommend a whole- 
sale emigration of the starving operatives of 
Lancashire to the United States, as the best if not 
the only adequate remedy in the case. We are 
therefore under a special obligation to look at the 
matier in detail, with ali the difficulties by which 
itis surrounded. And these are numerous and 
great enough to call forth all the wisdom and all 
the energy that may contribute to its success. 

One important point has begun to be gained, by 
the conviction which we find already spreading 
in England, that emigration is the only effectual 
remedy. The “ninety-days theory” that the 
civil war in this country would be ended in three 
or six months, and that then the organization of 
Southern society for growing cotton by slave labor 
would be restored as it was, has begun to be 
rejected on both sides of the water. The evil 
effects of supporting a large population in idleness 
are becoming apparent, and will soon affect the 
springs of charity from which the means of doing 
it have been drawn. A writer in Ze London 
Patriot says: 

“The true remedy is to assist these people to go to coun- 
tries where their labor is wanted, where they will add to our 
strength and our trade. Our colonies are crying out for pop- 
ulation, and we are most inconveniently crowded at home. 
Employers in the north are no doubt against such a move- 
ment ; but they cannot be allowed to keep a large popula- 
tion at starvation-point for their convenience.” 

Similar views are pressed by other influential 
newspapers in different parts of the kingdom, to 
such an extent that it is now safe to leave that 
part of the case to take care of itself. Only, we 
must keep it constantly upon us that the thing 
itself is inevitable; there is no alternative ; and 
hence, when a thing must be done, our only 
care is to have it done in the best way that the 
ease will allow. And inconveniences and suffer- 
inge, however great and lamentable, which are yet 
unavoidable and that are indissolubly connected 
with any and every mode of doing the inevitable 
thing, are not to be brought up as objections and 
difficulties to embarrass any one particular mode 
of doing it. The emigration of any considerable 
body of people across a broad ocean, be they a 
hundred, or a thousand, or a million, cannot be 
accomplished under the most favorable cireum- 
stanccs without involving a vast amount of hard- 
ship, with many cruel disappointments and much 
loss of life. These liabilities are much increased 
when, as in the present case, a population is com- 
pelled to flee, almost in mass, from actual starva- 
tion at the door, which they have first exhausted 
all their means and all the resources of charity 
to keep away. A company of men escaping from 
a burning ship, on aslender raft, in an uncertain 
sea, shut their eyes to the perils before them and 
dwell only on the terrors behind. It is tite only 
thing to be done, and it offers a chance for deliv- 
erance and future prosperity. 

We made the suggestion of emigration to the 
United States, with particular reference to the 
case of the cotton operatives, because we knew 
how unapt English artisans are to learn new 
trades, and because there is in fact no other coun- 
try they can go to which offers them @2Y chance 
of getting work upon cotton. We also knew, 


lish artisans, after breathing awhile our American 
atmosphere, find themselves quickened to new 
capabilities, and learn to turn a hand to different 
pursuits almost as if they were real Yankees. 
But the mass of them are not so. The customs of 
society there make them over tenacious of all 
habitual niodes and forms, strongly attached to 
customary surroundings, little self-reliant, and 
much dependent upon their superiors for counsel 
and patronage and protection, and naturally look- 
ing to be helped out of difficulties where Ameri- 
cays or Irishmen of the same class would be 
thinking of nothing but helping themselves the 
best way they can: Then the Lancashire 





the Gospel, would only show more plainly how 


‘ 


have not crowds of kindred already in America, to 
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was. The religion he taught would | 


better than is known in England, how many Eng- 
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send money for their passage, and to welcome and i 


direct them on their arrival, All these are diffi-\ 
culties, but then there is the distress on the other 
hand, and there is no other resource. We. must 
do all we can, by union of counsels, and fraternal 
eo-operation, and large liberality, to remove the 
difficulty, and then we must take the rest as it 
comes. 

When once the English mind has come to 
admit that emigration is a necessity and a remedy, 
we should look for a large number of volunteer 
emigrants, of the more intelligent and enterpris- 
ing class of operatives, who would work their 
own way over, or with the help of friends and 
neighbors, and who will take good care of them- 
selves afterwards. The raceiof Hoes and Bakers 
is not extinct in Lancashire. ‘Many of these 
would feel the attractions of the Free Homestead 
act, and make tracks for the West to get farms of 
their own. Many of these will bear with pa- 
tience the lifelong privations of a new country, 
for the sake of the, better prospects which they 
see opening to their children. It is a matter of 
observation in this country, that while English 
men and women assimilate but slowly, and per- 
haps are not finally very well Americanized, a 
very large proportien of the children of English 
parents; brought up in this country, become 
highly successful in life. Itis for English Chris- 
tians and philanthropists and scholars and states- 
men to diffuse the truth in regard to these mat- 
ters among the better classes of English opera- 
tives, in this otherwise desperate emergency. 

It must be borne in mind that this is, practi- 
cally, and so far as the pressure is concerned, an 
English question. It is out of the question to 
think of getting up a great national movement in 
this country to divert to our own shores a few 
hundred thousands more or less: of the surplus 
population of any European country. In the four 
years, 1851-54, we received over a million and a 
half of people, without any excitement. They 
came at their own choice and their own charges, 
for their own objects. Those who chose, and had 
the means, bought land, East or West, and those 
who did not choose, or had not the means, pursued 
such other course as their own intelligence dic- 
tated. We now offer every man a farm, gratis, if 
he will cultivate it. If England can do better by 
sending them io any of her colonies, or keeping 
them at home, so be it. 

There is a prevailing belief in this country that 
if an American agent, representing say the cotton 
mill-owners of Lowell, should go to Lancashire to 
get a thousand or ten thousand laborers, he would 
meet with great opposition, perhaps be mobbed, or 
subjected to legal prosecutions. If the contrary of 
this is true and can be known here, it is quite 
probable that measures would be taken by our 
manufacturers which would be of the greatest 
advantage to all parties. It has been proposed in 
influential quarters to form a National Emigrant 
Aid Society here, on a large scale, with branches 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the emigrants, if they are 
likely to be sent in large numbers, and left here 
exposed to wrong and suffering. We are bold to 
assure the philanthropists of England that their 
overtures will be met in no jealous or niggardly 
spirit the moment it shall be seen that they have 
taken hold of the matter in an earnest and liberal 
spirit. 

We suppose that the governmental agencies and 
arrangements, in the port of New York, for guard- 
ing emigrants against imposition, securing their 
property, and providing for the sick and needy, are 
more ample and effective than are to be found in 
any other port in the world. And the Emigrant 
Aid Society is ready to be formed as soon as intel- 
ligence from England shall seem to justify it. But 
we cannot go to England to bring the English 
people here, because of the English-built pirate 
ships which throng the Atlantic Ocean and 
destroy every American shipthey meet. An Eng- 
lish newspaper closes an able and outspoken edi- 
torial article with these pregnant suggestions, 
worthy of the profoundest consideration of that 
nation and its Government : 


“ Through the revolt of the slaveholders, and their resolve 
to perpetuate the atrocious institution of ‘ property’ in man, 
Lancashire is in a measure, and for a time, lost tothe nation. 
We want now, in this rainy day, a fraction of the hundred 
and fifty millions wasted in the last ten years. We wanta 
ruling man, or men, to organize emig:ation; for we must 
part with Lancashire men, even though they be the life-blood 
ofthe nation. We want systematic, well-ordered emigration. 
Several Colonial legislatures stand ready to help with large 
votes of money and organization. Our huge useless wooden 
navy needs to be made useful, to transport our industrial 
armies to fields of new conquest. Not with costly haste, as 
a few months since thousands of soldiers were projected into 
Canada, but with good speed, the true and good work of this 
nation should be done. Individual and local action should 
be combined with Government direction and action, and so 
chronic and fatal disease in the body politic be arrested. 
All this is ‘ plain to the meanest capacity.’ Butitis to be feared 
that Ministers and Parliament will declare that to rule and 
govern, and guide and save the nation threatened by a cal- 
amity, is no part of theirduty. Governments always take 
credit for the national prosperity which they do not create, 
and always profess themselves irresponsible for calamities, 
and incapable of dealing with them.” 





TuistLe-Down.—A paper published in this city, 
well-known for its constant disparagement of our 
Republic and its cause, has been somewhat ex- 
cited by our article en “ The British Pirate Ship,” 
the Alabama, and intimates that our object was 
“to provoke a war between Great Britain and the 
“United States.” The very reverse was the end 
we aimed at. We earnestly desired to provoke a 
peace between two countries that have so deep 
an interest in mutual peace. And we could see 
nothing so likely to produce the desired result as 
a plain exposition of the actual war which has 
been carried on against the United States, for 
nearly two years, by the ship-builders, and ship- 
owners, and merchants, and capitalists of Great 
Britain, for the avowed purpose of breaking down 
this Union, and sweeping from the ocean the only 
commercial and naval rivalry they have occasion 
io fear. The Scottish American’s zeal in the mat- 
ter may perhaps be explained by the considera- 
tion that a large part of the fifty vessels which 
are now preparing to carry on this w@r are being 
built in Scottish ship-yards, while those builders 
on the Mersey would seem by their names} Lind- 
say, Patterson, Laird, Spence, ete., to be at least 
“part Scotch.” The proverbial sympathy of cer- 
tain classes runs wherever money is to be made. 
The paper has not controverted any of the facts 
we alleged, and the only apology it alleges against 
our conclusions is that it is not the business of 
the British Government to see to the enforcement 
of itsown laws for the protection of the interests 
of a friendly nation. It says: 


“The British Government does all that can be expected 
of it, and ly more than is to British s 


hip-builders, 
Tt erat faethe oom Sy ene a 
SSE Sn ay fas who may” roe 
Of course the existence of such an act of Par- 
liament, although wholly unexecuted, ought to 
satisfy the American, merchants whose ships are 
destroyed by this British pirate. And it is “more 
“than is just to British ship-builder,” it is indeed _ 
quite hard upon such excellent persons, that there 
should be even a nominal imputation allowed to 
rest against their names and memory. As the 
paper has now shown its principles to be so un- 
American, we should recommend 8 corresponding 
change im its title, and that it be known hence- 
forth as the “ Scottish Alabamian.” 





. “ A Wuoie Nacan.”—Ata recent negro celebration 
an Irishman stood listening to Frederick Dougiass, 
who was expatiating upon Government and Freedom, 











and eotheeretorcame to a period from tae highest 
poetical bights, the Irishman said : . 


** Bedad, he well for a nagar.” 
.” said one, “that he isn’t a negro? he is 
” 
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DEATH OF REV. ROBERT BAIRD, D.D- 





Rev. Ropert Barren, D.D., died at his residence 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on Sunday last, at the age of 


a cosmopolitan by his life’s work. Although 
receiving a Presbyterian education at Princeton, 
he never became pastor of a church, but spent his 
years mainly in the agency of various religious 
societies. He first became generally known to his 
countrymen by a series of minute descriptions of 
the various portions of the United States which 
he visited—a kind of knowledge then new, 
though now common. In 1835, he went abroad 
and spent eight years in labors connected with 
the advance of Protestantism. On his return, he 
wasted many industrious efforts in attempting to 
thwart the anti-slavery movement, which had 
grown up in his absence. About the same time, 
he wrote a valuable book on Religion in America 
—which he lately rewrote, bringing the subject 
down to the present day. 

Possessed of respectable abilities, he créditably 
made a more efficient use of them than many 
men make of greater powers. His affability, 
shrewdness, and business tact made him specially 
Y influential in committees, and successful in the 
raising of moncy. An industrious, hard-working 
man, he helped many good causes, and hindered 
some. Unduly conservative in reference to the 
great public questions of tbe last twenty years, he 
lived long enough to see the age go grandly for- 
ward in the very directions in which he had 
striven to check its progress; and within the 
last few years, in common with many hitherto 
conservative men, his sympathies for Human 
Rights were greatly quickened. His fige personal 
presence, and his genial personal address, will be 
regretfully missed in many social circles on both 
sides of the sea. 





A Lovyat Generat Vinpicatrep.—There is 
scarcely anything invested in this war of which 
considerate people need to be so careful, as of the 
good name of our gallant and patriotic soldiery. 
It is one of the meanest and most cowardly acts 
of the malcontents among us who sympathize 
more with the rebels than with their own Govern- 
ment, to get up and circulate monstrous false- 
hoods about the prevalence of discontent and dis- 
affection in the army. One of these reports, 
which was set afloat by that very mischievous 
print, The Chicago Times, in a professed “ special 
“dispatch from the Army of the Mississippi,” to 
the effect that the 17th Army Corps had stacked 
arms and refused to go down the river until they 
were paid off, and that their gallant commander, 
Major-General Logan of Illinois, upheld them in 
doing s0. The'statement came to the notice of the 
General at Memphis, and he sent to the hateful 
sheet a most vigorous and indignant denial of the 
whole statement, that which related to himself 
and that which inculpated his veteran soldiers. 
He also issued a general order to his army, filled 
full of most patriotic sentiments and of most 
heroic determination to aid in the utmost in put- 
ting down the rebellion, at whatever cost or sac- 
rifice. In a few days after, his force embarked at 
Mcmphis on board a fleet of thirteen steamers, and 
proceeded to Lake Providence, where they arrived 
on the 22d of February. True to patriotic in- 
stincts, a meeting was organized on the flag-boat 
Superior, in honor of Washington’s Birthday. 
Maj.-Gen. M’Pherson presided, the glorious hymn 
“ America” was sung, and numerous sentiments 
and speeches filled up the time. The account 
says: . 


Gen. Lae, a Democrat, and once a strong pro-slavery 
man, used the strongest terms of denunciation in regard to 
the peace-preaching party at home—cailled them ‘ gophers,’ 
said ‘they are as much **rebels” as those are whom we are 
now going to fight,’ and that they ought to be dealt with in the 
same manner. Hle-was for carrying out the Emancipation 
Proclamation td the full extent of its moeming, and, if need 
be, of arming the slaves to assist in subduing their rebel mas- 
ters, who were to-day doing all that ~ n their power to 
prove that Washington had lived and fous: tin vain. These 
sentiments were echoed by every one of the dozen speakers.” 





Hon. Scnvyien Cotrax, representative in Congress 
from the Ninth district of Indiana, writes to a friend 
as follows : 

Wacarneton Crty, Marci: 4, 1863. 

‘‘ Will you oblige me by handing the enclosed check for 
$629 34 to the Indiana Commission for the benefit of our sick 
and wounded soldiers? It is the mileage voted to me for the 
third session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, which closes 
to-day, and which I prefer they should have. 

Sonvrier Conrax. 


GEORGE THOMPSON, 


AND HIS VINDICATION OF THE AMERICAN CAUSE IN 
ENGLAND. 








Tuer feelings and opinions of the people of Eng- 
land, in regard to the struggle in this country for the 
maintenance of free institutions against the upris- 
ing of a slave oligarchy, are no longer problematical. 
From one end of the kingdom to the other—in every 
considerable city, town, or village—popular gather- 
ings are téstifying, in the most emphatic manner, 
and with surprising unanimity, in laudation of Pres-. 
ident Lincoln, and in favor of the American Govern- 
ment; and also expressing the strongest abhorrence 
of negro slavery and all its confederate abettors. 
Neither the wily artifices of Southern emissaries on 
their soil, nor the mercenary efforis of purchased 
journals to mislead them, concerning the true issue 
between the contending parties, have availed aught. 
It is evident that Sharpe, and Wilberforce, and 
Clarkson, and Macaulay, and Buxton, did not labor 
simply for their day and generation. These subAme 
and inspiring manifestations are the voice of the 
British people to the British Government—a voice 
which that Government will not dare to disregard. 

Of course, various causes and instrumentalities 
have conspired to produce this widespread and con- 
current expression of British sympathy and support. 
Much of it is due to the speeches and writings of 
such men as John Stuart Mill, John Bright, 
Perronet Thompson, and Rev. Newman Hall. But 
it is not to disparage any of these efficient co- 
laborers to say, that to no one is so much 
credit due for this magnificent result as to Grorcr 
Tuomrson. Understanding the whole American ques- 
tion better than any other Englishman, having made 
himself familiar by thirty years’ investigation with 
all the facts pertaining to the rise, progress, nature: 
grasping power, haughty usurpation, horrible perfidy, 
and desperate aim for universal dominion of the 
slave power in this country, he has voluntarily con- 
secrated his time, strength, and remarkable powers 
of speech, for the last six months, to the work 
of enlightening his countrymen on the subjeet 
of the War. He has lectured with signal ability, 
in every part of the kingdom—addressed tens 
of thousands of people—elicited multitudinous. ex- 


This is the more 





always the true friend of America, he has blotted out 


sixty-five. He wasa Pennsylvanian by birth, and | 


Leaer er SAM 











England.” 

The time has come, we think, when justice ang 
itude alike demand of all loyal, freedom-loving Amer. 
icans some expression or testimonial at their h 
indicative of their appreciation of the eminent gery. 
ice he bas rendered to our Government ia these 
perilous times. 

In this connection a brief biographical sketch of 
Mr. Thompson will be interesting to our readers, 

He was born in Liverpoo!, June 18, 1804, and, con. 
sequently, is in the 59th year of his age. When twy 
years old, he accompanied his parents to London, ang. 
has ever since made that city his abode. 

In youth, he began to exhibit that debating and 
elocutionary talent for which he has since made 
himself famous. His attention being drawn to the 
struggle going on for the abolition of British colonig 
slavery, he offered his services to the London Anti. 
Slavery Society as a lecturing agent. was accepted, 
and by his electfic eloquence immediately made go 
powerful an impression on the public mind as t 
induce the West India interest to send into the field, 
as its special champion, Mr. Peter Borthwick, 
remarkable for his audacity, unscrupulousness, and 
‘fluency of speech, whose mission it was to follow Mr. 
Thompson through the kingdom, and, if possible, 
drive him from the field. The combatants had their 
first encounter at Manchester—then at Liverpool, 
Edinburgh; Glasgow, and other towns in England and 
Scotland—Borthwick ultimately retreating, utterly 
discomfited, and unable to face the moral disgust 
and indignation excited by his course. Mr. Thomp- 
son acquitted himself with such extraordinary ability, 
and to such general acceptance, that the citizens of 
Edinburgh presented him with an elegant service of 
plate. <A similar token of regard was tendered by 
the citizens of Glasgow. 

The passage of the Abolition Act by Parliament, in 
1838, was largelv'owing to the thorough rousing of 
the moral and religious sentiment of England by the 
powerful appeals of this orator. At that time, he 
intended to qualify himself for the English bar, and 
had he done so would unquestionably have attained 
distinction in his profession. But he was strongly 
solicited, in behalf of the American abolitionists, to 
visit the United States, for the purpose of aiding the 
infant cause of abolition in this country. Turning 
his back upon his well-earned popularity at home, 
and thus abandoning all hope of professional 
eminence, he accepted the overture, and sailed 
with his family for New York in August, 1834. On 
his arrival in this city—so prompt was the pro-slavery 
spirit to meet his advent—he was refused accom. 
modations at every respectable hotel! From ‘that 
time until his departure in December, 1835, he lec- 
tured in favor of Immediate Emancipation with 
indefatigable perseverance, intrepidity, and power, 
in various parts of the country, but chiefly in New 
England. He was branded as a paid emissary, sent 
over by the British Government to destroy the Amer- 
ican Union, his pockets lined with gold !—though 
it would have been difficult to have found a spare 
dime in them. Everywhere he had to encounter vio- 
lence ; paid abductors and even hired assassins were 
on his track, as hunters after a wild beast! But if his 
appeals had been heeded at that time, there had 
been no civil war now! 

On his return home tn January, 18386, a handsome 
subscription in honor of his services, at home and 
abroad, was contributed by the leading philanthro- 
pists in the kingdom. 

He immediately began agitating for the abolition 
of that pernicious remnant of West India slavery, 
negro apprenticeship; and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his labors crowned with success in 1888. For 
this service he received the thanks of Lord Broughan 
in the House of Lords, on the 16th of July of that 
year. Himself one of the most eloquent of orators, 
Lord B. at a public meeting paid Mr. Thompson the 
following compliment : 

“I have always great pleasure in listening to Mr. Thomp- 
eon," who is the most eloquent man and the most accom- 
plished orator whom I know; and as I have no opportunity 
of hearing him where he ought to speak, inaide the wails 
of Parliament, I am anxious never to lose an opportunity 
of hearing him, where alone I can, in a public meeting 
like the present.” 

Mr. Thompson next espoused the cause of the 
oppressed natives of India, against the rapacity of 
the East India Company. He assisted in the forma- 
tion of British India Societies, and lectured exten- 
sively “ on the condition, resources, and prospects of 
British India, and the duties and responsibilities to do 
justice to that vast empire.” 

In 1841, Mr. Thompson entered the Court of Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, and under the privileges 
of his new position powerfully vindicated the Rajah 
of Sattara—advocated the extension of the perma- 
nent Revenue Settlement to the Upper Provinces— 
and opposed the Affghan war. Repelling the ungen- 
erous insinuation, that he was the appointed and feed 
advocate of the dethroned prince, he nobly replied— 
“Tf the advocate of the Rajah, I am his unknown and 
unbought advocate. My name, if uttered in his ears, 
would be an unmeaning sound. I hope for nothing 
from his gratitude, as I fear nothing from the dis- 
pleasure of those from whom I differ.” 

Mr. Thompson next gave his advocacy to the anti- 
corn-law movement in 1842, the triumph of which 
was greatly owing to his untiring exertions, as well 
as to the labors of Cobden, Bright, Wilson, and their 
associates. For the services thus rendered, he was 
presented with a piece of plate at Southampton, in 
the presence of four thousand spectators. The corn- 
law monopolists endeavored to secure hii on their 
side by premising to put him in a position of pecuni- 
ary independence, and to advance any political ob- 
ject he might cherish! Of course he spurned the 
bribe, and held fast to his integrity. 

In 1849, Mr. Thompson was elected a member of 
Parliament from the Tower Hamlets, though opposed 
by the whole iofluence of the Government, and did 
goed service by his voice and votes in the eause of 
reform, 

In 1860, he made a recreative visit to this country ; 
and, though not designing to enter into the lecturing 
field, occupied his time mainly in lectures upoD 
British India and American slavery. 

Subsequently, he took a voyage to India, and re- 
mained there investigating the condition of the 
natives until his health broke down, when he re- 
turned home in a paralytic state, from which it 738 
supposed he could not recover: After protracted 
helplessness, he gradually regained the use of lis 
limbs, and has since been able to perform consider® 
ble labor, though not with his: pristine vigor. The 
American struggle, however, seems to have rejuve™ 
ated his physical and mental powers, and his rece! 
speeches have been characterized by his old ¢l” 
quenee and inspiration. 

Last month, the friends of Mr: Thompson gav° 
a soirée in his honor at the Whittington Club, Lon 
dor, the Right-Hon. Lord Teynhem in the cbait- 
The address to him said : , 


“‘ Especially have you renewed the admiration and estec® 
of countless friends on both sides of the Atlantic by the or 
tions that, during the last two years, have so greaity hel 

to revive in Epgiand the old anti-slavery ardor, and to vindl- 
cate the great American people from the charges by whic! 
it is sought to gain British sympathy for the Southern sis’ 
holding rebels. You have by these labors shown yoursel! 
the equal friend of both nations, and alike of liberty #0! 
peace, Weearnestly trust you will live to enjoy the fullest 


reward of these priceless and disinterested ces—livé, 
not only to represent once more the English e in thelt 
national council, but to receive in W the thanks 0! 


We bring our sketch to @ close by quoting the ls 
guage of another : “May the God who has been his 
guide and protector hitherto, and thrown over him 
his shield in the hour of peril, and made him th? 
honored instrument af achieving much in the °*¥* 
ef suffering humanity, still be his conductor and 4 
fense, and make hin yet more abundantly hoor’! 
and useful! And when at last he ceases to Is 
and to live, may:the Ipuaw and the Neoro hold 
equal and grateful affection the memory of the ls» 
and triumphs of Gzoraz Tuoxrson !” 
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DISEASES OF THE E 


AND AIR-PASSA‘ 


Ds. LIGHTHILL can be consulted 
residence, No, 4 8T, MARK’S PLA‘ 


Patients will not be received exc 
effice hours, unless in cases of eme 
rangement. Parties residing at a) 
formed that a personalexamination 
pefore appropriate treatment can be 


Da. LIGHTHILL’S recent work, 
Deafness—Its Causes and Preventi 
Catleton, Publisher, No. 413 Broadw 
poekseller. Price, $1. 


—_—— 


KEW TESTIMON 
No. 11 Dar stezzr, ! 
De. EB. B. Taghthill— Dear Sir : It 
ings toward you, and hoping to do 
ts e@ficted, that I forward the inclo 
To whom it may concern: Iam pe 
the success which attended Dr. | 
ease of discharge from the ear and 
the throat, and would be please t 
ea application. 


—_ — 


INSTITUTION F 
Naw Y 


Ihave pleasure in testifying tot 
ef Dr. Lighthill, who has relieve 
deafness brought on by a severe 
enswer any inquiries made by pé 
at my address as above. 

ROBE 


I placed my wife under the car 
ness in one ear of nearly three ye 
by constant noises. I um happy 
now entirely restored and the | 
siding in New York, who are desi 
may spply to my brother-in-law, 
at No. 95 East Thirty-fourth str 
the oircumstances of the case. 


Newburg, No. 73 Grand street, 


I have been suffering for eome 
end deafness. Having applic: 
pleasure in saying that he hus 
that now I can hear as well « 
with the noise in my head. 

I may also mention that a 
Laws, staying with me, was 
manner, and Dr, Lightbill wa 
case. 

JOHN MURD( 

Brooklyn, Jan. 2, 1863. 


This may certify that having | 
1866 with severe and almost to! 
the ordinary medical and su 
those esicemed as eminent pr 
last to put myself under the cu! 
treatment was brief and succ« 
stored, and the cure is apparé 
confidence in Dr. L.’s skill an 


make?'specialties. 
JAMES C 


Albany, Oct. 1, 1862. 


Datty Jovgnat 01 

é Dr. Lighthill: I am happy ¢ 

ess of your treatment, in n 

eharge from the ears, caused b 

greeeble and annoying. The i 
Glso entirely disappeared. 


42 Firth sTrt 
Dr. Lighthill—Dear Sir : 1 ta 
remarkable skill and judgme’ 
my daughter, who had been p 
diseharge from the ears, sin 
thanks to your treatment, a! 
while her ears are free frow 
nearly two years since she 
mearing remains as good a! 
day she lefi you. 


CATARR 
From Rev. P. R. } 
I have been much troubled 
for some twenty years. Ite 
cough and hoarseness, destre 
breaking down my general bx 
pel me to resign my pastorat 
I made diligent use of the | 
different kinds, nitrate of si! 
balations, but without any v 
mer I heard of Dr. Lighthill’ 
Catarrh, visited him ane pui 
began immediately to impr: 
gone on to the present time. 
away, my cough has disa; 
natural, and I am once more 
pel. Let me advise all trout 
apply to Dr. Lighthill. 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862 


No. 740 


Dr. Lighthill hes succeed 
hearing, which was serious!) 
applying to him I was treat 
the least benefit. Any furth: 
to render, on application to 
street, Brooklyn, E.D., or at 
street. 


I hereby certify that I hav 
trouble in hearing ; one c: 
the other so bad as to ren 
applied to Dr. Lighthill o/ 
short time and without pa 
ears, 80 that I can now hea: 

J. BISCYV, N 


Mrrnor 


Dear Sir: 1 take much {| 
fessional skill exhibited by 
of severe inflammation of 
have lately been afflicted. 

I was immediately relieve 
gravated complaint, which 
sought in vain to mitigat: 

As I am somewhat of 4 
that you are at liberty 
mecessary, by reference | 
President of the Shoe an: 
4o Mr. Everett Clapp of the 
No, 1 Coenties Slip. 

With much 
j 


To Dr. Lagat, No. 4 


Marn 


Dr. Lighthill has succee 
was considerably impaire 
in my head, which had in 

Aslam a resident of N 
ety, intending to stay bu 
ence to Messrs. Sturges, | 
end to Mr. J. B. Fisher, N 
known, and who arv fam! 
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DISEASES OF THE BYE, EAR, 


AND AIR-PASSAGES. 


Dz. LIGHTHILL can be consulted daily until 3r.u. at his 
residence, No. 4 8T. MARK’S PLACE. | 


Patients will not be received except during the regular 
effice hours, unless in cases of emergency or by special ar- 
rangement. Parties residing at a distance are hereby ia- 
formed that a personal examination is requisite in every case 
vefore appropriate treatment can be instituted. 


Da. LIGHTHILL’S recent work, ‘‘ A Popular Treatise on 
Deafness—Its Causes and Prevention,” may be obtained of 
Carleton, Publisher, No. 413 Broadway, or of any respectable 
oocekseller. Price, $1. . 


KEW TESTIMONIALS. 
No. 11 Day steast, Naw You, Jan. 2, 1863, 

De. E. B. Iaghthilli— Dear Sir : It is with the kindest feel- 
fags toward you, and hoping to do service to some one who 
ts efficted, that I forward the inclosed document to you. 

To whom it may concern: I am personally acquainted with 
the success which attended Dr. Lighthill’s treatment in a 
ease of discharge from the ear and chronic inflammation of 
the throat, and would be please: to give further information 


ue 
Paamtan _¥. D. W. WEEKES. 


INSTITUTION FoR THB DEAF AND Doms, { 
Nuw York, Jan. 7, 1863. 


Ihave pleasure in testifying to the skill and kind attention 
ef Dr. Lighthill, who has relieved me from a troublesome 
deafness brought on by a severe cold. I shall be happy to 
enswer any inquiries made by persons seeking information 
at my address as above. 

ROBERT CLIVE, Book-keeper. 


1 placed my wife under the care of Dr. Lighthill for deaf- 
ness in one ear of nearly three years’ standing, accompanied 
by constant noises. I um happy to state that her hearing is 
now entirely restored and the noises removed. Those re- 
siding in New York, who are desirous of further information, 
may apply to.my brother-in-law, Gaptain William Edwards, 
at No. 95 East Thirty-fourth street, who is acquainted with 
the oilrcumstances of the case. 

FRANCIS GOULDY. 

Newburg, No. 73 Grand street, Dec. 23, 1862. 





I have been suffering for eome time with noise in my head 
and deafness. Having applied to Dr. Lighthill, I have great 
pleasure in saying that he hus completely relieved me, so 
that now I can hear as well as ever, and am not troubled 
with the noise in my head. 

I may also mention that a young man named Henry 
Laws, staying with me, was also afflicted in a similar 
manner, and Dr, Lighthill was equally successful in his 
case. 

JOHN MURDOCK, No. 197 Fulton street. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 2, 1863. 


_ This may certify that having been afflicted during the year 
1866 with severe and almost total deafness, and having tried 
the ordinary medical and surgical ald, under the care of 
those estcemed as eminent practitioners, I was induced at 
last to put myself under the care of Dr. E. B. Lighthill. His 
treatment was brief and successful. I was completely re- 
stored, and the cure is apparently permanent. I have all 
confidence in Dr. L.’s skill and integrity ih the diseases he 
make?'specialties. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL.D., 
Editor N. ¥. Teacher. 
Albany, Oct. 1, 1862. 


Datty JounNnat Orrion, Nawarg, Dec. 12, 1862. 

é Dr. Lighthill : I am happy to testify to the complete suc- 
ess of your treatment, in my case, of long-standing dis- 
eharge from the ears, caused by scarlet fever, and very disa- 
greeeble and annoying. The inflammation in my throat has 
iso entirely disappeared. . 

J. W. SCHOOH, Local Editor. 





42 Firtn street, Naw Yorx, June 25, 1862. 
Dr. Lighthill—Dear Sir : I take pleasure in testifying to the 
remarkable skill and judgment you displayed in the case of 
my daughter, who had been partially deaf, accompanied by. 
diseharge from the ears, since early infancy, and is now, 
thanks to your treatment, able to hear as well as any one, 
while her ears are free from the diseharge. Although itis 
early two years since she lias been under your care, her 
gearing remains as good and her ears as sound as the 
day she left you. 
0. 8. HOLLY. 


CATARRH CURED. 
From Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass, 
I have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type 
for some twenty years. It gradually grew worse, producing 
cough and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and 
breaking down my general health to such adegree as to com- 
pel me to resign my pastorate and suspend public speaking. 


I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 


different kinds, nitrate of silver, tar-water, olive-tar, and in- 
halations, but without any very salutary effects. Last sum- 
mer I heard of Dr. Lighthill’s successful mode of treating 
Catarrh, visited him and put myself under his treatment. I 
began immediately to improve, and this improvement has 


gone on tothe presenttime. My Catarrh has gradually melted 
away, my cough has disappeared, my voice has become 
natural, and I am once more able to preach the blessed Gos- 
pel. Let me advise all troubled with catarrhal difficulties to 


ly to Dr. Lighthill. 
— . P, R. RUSSELL. 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862. 


No. 740 Warur stnezt, 
New York, June 5, 1862. 


Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my 
hearing, which was seriously impaire’ , although previous to 
applying to him I was treated by several physicians without 
the least benefit. Any further information I should be pleased 
to render, on application to me, at my residence, 173 Second 
street, Brooklyn, E.D., or at my place of business, 740 Water 


street. WM. H. WATERBURY, 


Nuw Yorx, July 28, 1862, 


I hereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 
trouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and 
the other so bad as to render conversation very difficult. I 
applied to Dr. Lighthill of No. $4 St. Mark’s place, who in a 
short time and without pain restored to me the use of my 


ears, so that I can now hear perfectly well. 
J. BISCO, No. 158 East Twenty-third street. 


MurnopoLiran Horan, 
Nuw York, April 1, 1862. 


Dear Sir: I take much pleasure in testifying to the pro- 
fessional skill exhibited by you in your treatment of a case 
of severe inflammation of the throat and ear, with which I 
have lately been afflicted. Upon coming under your charge, 
I was immediately relieved and speedily cured of a most ag- 
gravated complaint, which several physicians had previously 


sought in vain to mitigate. 


As I am somewhat of a stranger in the olty, I would state 


that you are at liberty to substantiate my statements, i 


necessary, by reference to my relatives, Mr. A. V. Stout, 
President of the Shoe and Leather Bank of New York, and 


to Mr. Everett Clapp of the Western Transportation Company 
No, 1 Coeaties Slip. 3 
With much esteem, I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRED. M. HANKS. 
To Dr. Licutsts, No. 34 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y. 


Mzrnorotiran Horst, 
New Yorx, Aug. 20, 1862. 


Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
was considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises 


in my head, which had incessantly anneyed me. 


Aslam a resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the 
ety, intending to stay but a short time longer, I make refer- 
ence to Messrs, Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, 
end to Mr. J. E. Fisher, No. 20 Park row, to whom I am well 
known, and who are familiar with the circumstances of my 


ease. @. DE CASTRO. 


Further references to parties of the highest respectability, 


residing here and elsewhere, on application. 


ag ‘COUGHS. 

changes of ¢fimate are sources of PuLmowanr AND 
Broxon1at Arrections. Experience having proved that <im- } 
ple remedies act speedily and certainly when taken in the 
early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had to 


Cough, or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by this 
precaution a more serious attack may be eflectually warded 
off. Soldiers should have them, as they can be carried in the 
pocket and taken as ocoasion requires, 


M* 








A. 
ALLEN. 
Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
Wortp’s 
HAIR RESTORER 


AnD 
ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


THE GREAT UNEQUALED PREPARATIONS FOR RE- 
STORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


READ TESTIMONIALS. ry 


From 8 Distingulshed Minister. 
Rev. B. P. Sronz, D.D., Concord, N. H., writes: “‘ Haviag 
ie an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Bair Re- 
storer and ——— I can truly say it ts successful 
My heir, which was QUITE GRAY, IS NOW RESTORED TO ITS OZIGI- 
NAL eoLon. I recommend them to the 
TIOLE YET DISCOVERED FOR THE HAIR,” 
Sold Grageicts everywhere. Depot No, 198 Greenwich 
street, New York. 


public as the BEzsT az- 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Duumesam, Rdgartown, Dukes county, Mass., 
writes: “ One.of my family, whose hair has been gray fora 
pumber of years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Bair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its 
virtues ; but, con to on, the hair‘'is now of a 
natural color, lifelike and beautiful.” 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Depot No. 198 Greeawich street, N. Y. 








MERICAN COLLECTING AGENCY, 
No. 240 BROAOWAY, N. Y. 
Claims of all kinds against the General Government, State 
Governments, the City, or priyate purties in the United States 
and Canadas, prosecuted at my risk and expense. Special at- 
tention given to old debts, hara cases, divorces, wills, estates, 
etc. For the purpose of prosecuting claims against the Gov- 
ernment, I have a Branch Uffice at Washington. 
Soldiers’ Pensions, Pay, and Bounty secured for them or 
their heirs. . Being familiar with all the details of the * In- 
TERNAL REVENUB Law,” I will attend promptly to the collec- 
tion of Drawbacks and Taxes overpaid through ignorance of 
the law. All Disabled Soldiers— however short the time they 
have served—are entitled to One Hundred Dollars Bounty. 
M@& The highest market price will be paid for soldiers’ 
claims and other demands against the General Government. 
No charge made unless claims are collected. Information 
and opinions given and investigstions made without charge, 
upon claims proposed to be placed in = hands. 
H. HUNTINGTON LEE, 


For particulars address 
PuHOMPSON BROTHERS, 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 
No. 2 WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Dealers in U. 8S, and STATE SECURITIES of all kinds. 
COLLECTIONS made on all points. 


UNCURRENT MONEY and SPECIE bought and sold. 
REVENUE STAMPS at a discount. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and sold. 

SUBSC. ONS received for THOMPSON’S BANK-NOTE 
REPORTER. 








L. ” OLMSTED & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lyman Baran. Franors Beavis. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


[NVESTMENTS MADE AT EIGHT TO NINE PERCENT ‘ 
INTEREST, AMPLY SECURED BY MORTGAGE 
ON PROPERTY IN CHICAGO. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


ces to correspondents at different ts East will 
be furnishe‘, with circulars, giving details of business, to any 
one applying by letter. 


_ | prsxo-ronres. 


“ Brown’s BroxontaL Trocuzs,” or Lozenges, let the Cold, | Bradburys, anid by the purchase of the interest of one of the 
former partners, the subscriber has been enabled to securea 


of elegant Piand-Fortes of the most thorough workmanship, 
beautiful tone, elastic touch, and perfeet finish in all re- 
spects. These instruments he is now enabled to offerte 
sash customers at & trifling advance upon old rates, notwith- 
standing every kind of Piano-Forte materiel has advanced 
8. from 20 to 60 per cent. The profession and the public are 
invited to examine. Every instrument fully warranted. 


ee 


Offer their entire Stock at lower prices than any other estab- 


WM. B. BRADBURY’S . 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTES, 


Io withdrawing from the late partnership of Lighte & 


SPLENDID STOCK 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
No. 427 Broome street, corner of Crosby st., 
(one block east of Broadway,) 
New York. 





$150,000 WORTH OF CABINET FURNITURE, 


WwoLesaLz anv Rerait. 


DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 
No. 87 BOWERY, 


lishment in the city, 


STUAGMAITVAKI ANT 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
: | ryoe WEEKLY HERALD. 


Tas KniqgTs OF 12 GoLpan Crmcuz—In 4 Fix—Inrostanr 
No. 427 Baoouz srazsr, corner of Crossr et.—487. 5 . 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


FOR CASH, 


CONSISTING OF 


In Brooatei, De Laing, and PLusH. 


| is a valuable medium for mercantile notices. 


GROVER & BAKE R's 





Naval and Mitrrany Orznartons, etc., ete. 


next, will contain, in addition to the latest and most reliable 
political, financial, and commercial intelligence, the fullest 
details of important military andnaval operations, with three 
valuable Maps ; the first number of a series of most interest- 
ing and humorous papers, ‘Tax Kxiguts oF THE GoLpsN Cre- 
ous,” giving accurately the racy comments and discussions 
of those worthy paladins upon the leading men and ques- 
tions of the day ; the commencement of an orignal novelette, 
‘Iw 4 FIX; 08, Snow Bounp,” and several pieces of original 
poetry. This journal wil thus become a most desirable fam- 
ily paper, its columns affording not only ample details upon 
the important topics of the day, but also a higher order of lit- 
erature, carefully selected. 


THE WEEKLY HERALD, every Saturday, at Five cents per | Place, subject to the call of their owners only. I would re- 
> commend them to the public as an article not only of con- 
copy. Annual subscription prices : venience but of noscentiy. y 
a ee Se: La ee = $2 A.D. Taoursox, 
Three Coples 5 Thompson’s Cofice-House, 202 Broadway, New York. 
pgp abacatastae gee oo coaeeh ea senate > Satine Minteiiie Rack Miund chil cen. 
Five Coples........... One crcncces 900s.cctees eeeree veseeese® 8 | sider it one of the greatest inventions of the day. It proves 
Ia se ones icin _...15 | # Saving of time and trouble as well as a protection to prop- 


Any larger number, addressed to names of su>scribers, $1 50 
each. An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten. 
Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $25, andany larger 


number at same price. P 


Advertisements, to a limited number, will be inserted. It 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
t Editor and Proprietor, 
Northwest corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


ee 


« ressions of public satisfaction wi ote’ 
She Somnens Fy. ith Foote’s 


' Patent used in our store, warrants us in warmly 
Tas New Yorn Wasxty Hxrzatp, to appear on Saturday recommending them for the purpose for which they are de- 


have used Foote’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stand, and 
stands, but perfectly adapted sted “for securing fing tetownersof ont 
brellas wel bes heretofore been consi col rete ta the 
light of common pr 


lieved of all former trouble of wet umbrellas, this new in- 
vention — well its part in holding them in their proper 
place, and yie 


scattered t 
Brine no small ann 
culties are obviated. 


erty. 


MESIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, 





Batt, Buaox. & Co., 565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 
We Ui 


Trrrany & Go. 350 and 552 Broadway, New York. 
the use of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands lam re- 


ding them to their owners only. 
Wriam Tarior, 
Taylor’s Saloon, 555 Broadway, New York. 


I have long felt the inconvenience of having wet umbrellas 
out my rooms. The toss of umbrellas by 
misp , exchanged, or otherwise carried off, has 
ance both to myself and customers. 

‘atent Umbrella Stands, all diffi- 
Umbrellasare now kept in their proper 


the use of Foote’s 


D. C. Gout», Restaurant, 35 Nassau Street, © 
Opposite the Post-wflice, New York. 


Manufactured by 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO.,§ 
No. 505 Broadway, New York. 





MERINO, LAMBS’ WOOL, 








ALLOU BROTHERS’ hed 


Depot tof the 
FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, 
Removed to 
No. 408 BROADWAY, N. Y.”™ 


Made of 


WHITE AND SCARLET FLANNEL,’ 
CANTON FLANNEL AND BUOKSEIN, — - 
Also, just received from Manufactory, a new lot of 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 


At Wholesale ‘and Retail, for cash, at less than the usual ~ 
prices. 


Crrovtans, containing Daawines and Parors, sent free. v 


Hy427H AND LIFE AT STAKE. 


THE PERILS OF THE SEASON 
AnD 
HOW TO AVOID THEM, 
It is of tufinite tmportance to the Public to know that 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


prevent, relieve, and cure the complaints most prevalent in 
this climate during the - 


Spring or THE YEAR. 
Their preventiveoperation issimple, Actingdirectlyupen + 


MANUFACTURERS 


Of an extensive variety of superior 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


‘Having also the exclusive right to use the 


MAHOGANY, WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURNITURE, 
Or Evzay Desoatrrion. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 

FAB ngs: SCALE WAREHOUSE, 

REMOVED 


FROM No. 189 BROADWAY 


TO No. 252 BROADWAY, 

Directly opposite City Hall. 
[TERNATIONAL ‘HOTEL! 
This First-Class House—the most quiet, hemelike, and 
pieasant Hotel in the city—offers superior inducements to 


those visiting New York for tusiness or pleasure. [t is 
central in its location, and kept on the 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 








In connection with 
TAYLOR’S SALOON 
Whicn is too well known to require comment. 


pre O’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, 
for Sore Eyes, Deafness, Pain in the head, the worst 
forms of Catarrh and Bronchitis. When not to be had of your 
druggist, s —y — be gout Sree, by wail, for thirty-one 

cents, or Four for Onc e Proprietor, 
/ 5. DURNO, No. 214 Greenwich st., N.Y. 


G*?: M. TRACY’S 


IMPROVED FRENCH YOKE 
PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS, 
No. 95 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Fine Shirts made to order from measure, and a perfect fit 
warranted. 
Large assortment of Furnishing Goods, Merino and Lambs’ 
Wool Undershirts and Drawers, Rich Scarfs, Neck-Ties, 
Stocks, Cravats, Gloves, Suspenders, Hosiery, Dressing 
Robes, Cardigan Jackets, at very low prices. 
j GEO. M. TRACY, Aczyr, 
No. 95 William street. 


ILL’S HAIR DYE, 60 CENTS.—BLACK OR 

BROWN. 

The best in use for Celor, Durability, etc. Warranted. 

ont No. 1 Barclay street, N. Y., and sold by all Druggists 
and at all fancy goods stores. 














aa 
BANKERS 


AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AGENTS FOR THE U. S. FIVE TWENTY LOAN, 


are prepared to furnish the U. 8. FIVE TWENTY-YEAR SIX 
PER CENT. BONDS, direct from the Government, at PAR 
and AOCRUED INTERRST, as heretofore. 
aa ON AND AFTER JULY 1 tae Priviteas or ConvEar- 
Ing LeGaL TENDER NoTEs INTO THE Five Twenty-YEAR BonDs 
AT Pak WILL oEAsE. Parties wishing to secure a United States 
Bond paying six per cent. interest IN GOLD, AT PAR, should 
send in their orders before that time. 
We also keep on hand a constant supply of all classes of 
Government Securities, for sale at the lowest market rates. 
U. 8. 7-30 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 8. SIX PEK CENT. BONDS of 1861. 
U. S. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
etc., etc. 
Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected promptly 
on favorable terms. The Gole received for the irterest will 
be forwarded to the owner, or sold in New York at the best 
market rate, and returns made ia current funds. 


Fisk & HATCH, 
No, 38 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Wiietrax a. @MARSTON, 
k No, 36 Watt Sraazgr, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


WANTED. 
0. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for paying duties. 
U. 8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
U.S. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8S. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS, 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 





&@ Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


NHE CRAIG MICROSCOPE.—IF YOU WOULD 
like the most interesting. instructive, amusing, and 
useful instrument in the world, send $2 25, and the ‘ Craig 
Microscope” will be sent, postage paid ; or send $3, and the 
Microscope and 6 beautiful mounted objects, or $5, and 24 

objects, with the instrument, will be sent, postage paid. 

Address HENRY CRAIG, 
No. 180 Center street, New York. 

Liberal discount to Dealers. 

Retailed on Broadway by Fowler & Wells, No. 308; C. 
Shepard, No. 300; McFarland, corner Twenty-third street ; 
and at the Optical Institute, under Barnum’s Museum. 








QPRING OPENING 
K . 
or 
MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS. 


4 





Ek. 8S. MILLS & CO. 


Wiil open their Spring Styles of 
MAnTILLAS AND CLOAKS, 
at retail, on Tuesday, March 24, 
AT No. 381 BROADWAY, COR. WHITE STREET. 


N. B.—Wholesale Buyers are especially invited to exam- 
ine our Spfing Stocks of Cloth and Silk Goods, now ready 
in the Wholesale Rooms, 


: 1Q.AHS>. 


F ALL REME DIAL AGENTS IODINE STANDS 
pre-eminent. The amount of ability, zeal, and assidu- 
ity which has been devoted to the elucidation of its effects 


upon the 

HUMAN SYSTEM 
has not been exceeded in the instance of any other article in 
Materia Medica, and it is acknowledged to possess very great 
powers in the cure of many obstinate diseases, over which 
other remedies have litile or no influence. . 
f lodine was discovered in the year 1812, and received its 
name from the Greek word which heads this article. 
elementary body, obtained from seaweed, is very volatile, 

and has great control over 
SCROFULOUS AFFE€TIONS. 

It acts upon the 





HEART, 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, AND GLANDULAR SYSTEM, 
It neutralizes metallic merc 
pounds that can possibly occur in the living body. 
THE Tu NIC 


re organs and increasing the appetite. In cases 


pepsia, Emaciation,.and Debili 
the body is the frequent result of the employment of Fodine 


relexed, and feeble, he becomes, full, strong, and florid. 
dorsement of 
HIGH MEDICAL AUTHORITY 


enubles us to recommend 
IODINE WATER 


Dz. H. ANDERS & CO., 
Physicians and Chemists, No. 428 BROADWAY, 





LATED WARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Since the tax upon Silver Ware, what a rush there is, to be 


sure, for 

GOOD PLATED GOODS, 
Upon which there is no tax levied. I have only time, in the 
midst of hurrying business, to say, that the best place to ob- 

3 
GENUINE ARTICLE 

is at the well-known store of 
LUCIUS HART, 


It isan 


and all the mercurial com- 


ope raticn of Iodine is evinced by its strengthening the diges- 
tiv of Dys- 
, an increased nutrition of 
The patient recovers flesh. strength, and color ; hitherto pale, 

The unparalleled success in private practice and the in- 


as a specific for the cure of Scrofula in all its manifold forms, 





Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 
M OTHERS! 


Worms have killed and are destroying our “ little pets” by 
the thousands. Give them our Worm Confections, and you 
will find their health restored, their lives spared to you. 
Call on your merchant and get a box. If he has none, insist 
upon his sending to us or the place where he purchases his 
medicines and get asupply. Be sure and get those made by. 

VAN DEUSEN BROTHERS, 
Kingston, Ulster co., N. Y. 

Ss PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX.“@8 


_— & LYON SEWING-MACHINE CO. 





Produce the best Family Sewing-Machine in use—simple in 
construction—durable in all its parts—readily understood 
without instruction—certain of stitch on every kind of fabric 
—adapted to wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment—needle straight—tension positive—ané@ no taking apart 
machine to clean or oll. 


Tiiese are peculiar facts, and will determine the choice of 
every purchaser having the opportunity of knowing them. 


Please call and examine, or send foracircular. Agents 


wanted, 
OFFICE, No, 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


_— DIVIDEND. 
7 
OFFICE ATNA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF. 
NEW YORK, 
No. 170 Broadway. : 

This Company has this day declared a Scrip Dividend of 
Firtr pzr Cent. to those entitled to participate, payable on 
the 7th day of February next. Also, an interest dividend of 
Six pre Cunt. in cash on the Serip of 1861, and a cash divi- 


dend to stockholders of Fivz par Cent. payable on demand. 
All free from Government Tax. : 


LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 13, 1863. 


Besveetzs “PILLS. 


NEW STYLE. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. NEW STYLE. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. NEW STYLE. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. NEW STYLE. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS PROPAGATE THEMSELVES. 
A lady traveling on the Continent of Europe, called upon 
Raymon Cuyas of Barcelona, Spain, a deeler in Drugs and 
Medicines, and inquired for BRANDRETH’S PILLS. He did 
not keep the medicine for sale, The lady requested him !to 
send to New York for a supply for her, and she left with him 
moncy for six dozen boxes. When the Pills arrived, the lady 
left with Mr. Cuyas four dozen, with a request he would sell 
them for her. He did so, and from that small beginning, and 
without any effort whatever from the Principal Office, the 
sale has become so extensive in Barcelona as to absorb nearly 
three hundred gross per annum, or 44,200 boxes of BRAND- 
RETH’S PILLS. In fact, to use the effective language of 
Raymon Cuyas, ‘‘ Brandreth’s Pills propagate themselves.” 
That is to say, those who use them become well satisfied 
with their high medicinal and health-restoring qualities, and 
as cuch recommend them to their friends. 
It is admitted they are the most innocent, most effectual 
and certain, and withal the most RELIABLE PURGATIVE 
KNOWN. The majority of medicines of this class are poor 
imitations of this, the Original Universal Medicine. 
Public favor is eventually decided by merit; we therefore 
hope that this excellent life-saving medicine may be every- 
where introduced, and its own merits will do the rest. It is 
adapted to all ages, »ll races, to all climates, and being used 
by one sick, invariably ameliorates the disease, and perse- 
verance cures in a majority of cases. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE No, 294 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sold also at No. 4 Union square. 
ASK FOR NEW STYLE. 
ASK FOR NEW STYLE. 
ASK FOR NEW STYLE. 
ASK FOR NEW &8TYLE. ‘ 
One dollar inclosed to Da. BRANDRRETH will insure Four 
Boxes, sent by return of matl to any address ta the United 
States, without further charge. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 24 CANAL STREET, 
BRANDRETH BUILDING, New York. 
4 -_-  —_—- 








pean rele cation of Mercurial Disease. er SEWING-MACHINES. 
anedicine are sttested Uy ‘ty Dr. chitioa. Prof. Patna tren HIGHEST PREMIUM, ; 
my =~ ty - — {5-7 ~ arrears International Exhibition, London, 1963. 


SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
OFFICE, No. 505 BROADWAY: N&@wW YORK. 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
‘“SEWING-MACHINES. 
EVERYWHERE TRIUMPHANT 


These Machines have taken the First Premium at the State 
Fairs last held in 


New York, Michigan, 

New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Ohio, | ater ama, 
Indiana entucky, California, 
Ulinois, enneseee, . 


(Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. 


&@ The Work made upon the Grover & Baker Machine has 
taken the First Premium at every fair in the United States 
where it has been exhibit this date. 


Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the same 
price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch or the Shuttle 
Stitch, as customers prefer. 


GROVER & BAKER S.-M. CO., 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN WATCHES 
FOR SOLDIERS 





AT REDUCED PRICES. 


AMERICAN WATCHES FOR AMERICANS! 





Taz American Watcn Companr give notice that they have 
lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly designed for 
soldiers and others who desire a good watch at a moderate 
price. These watches are intended to displace the worthless 
cheap watches of British and Swiss manufacture with which 
the country is flooded, and which were never expected to 
keep time when they were made, being refuse manufactures 


sent to this country because unsalable at home, and used 
here only for jockeying and swindling purposes, 
We offer to sell onr Watch, which is of tam most 8UBSTAN- 
TIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE TIME-KEEPER, and 
in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pattern, at as low a price 
as is asked for the trashy Ancres and Lepines of foreign make 
already referred to. 
We have named the new series of Watches, Wu. Etuzry, 
Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the plate of 
every watch of this manufacture, and fs one of our trade- 
marks. 

Bold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 
Wholesale orders sh .uld be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


ppoar, 


No. 182 Broapway, N, Y¥. 





CANDLES, 
STARCH, 


Every description of Family and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 
100 varicties. 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES. 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
MANUPAOTUBER, . 
No. 32 Park rew, New York, 


IARRHEA AND DYSENTERY WILL DECI- 

mate the Volunteers far more than the Lullets of the 
enemy ; therefore let every man sce to it that he carries 
with him a full supply of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. Their use 
in India and the Crimea saved thousands of British soldiers. 
Only 25 cents per box. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BiAREMAN & MASON, 





No. 21 Murray street, New York, 


PUBLISHERS, 

AND 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Manvvacturers of BianK Work For THE TRaps. 


Sets of Blank Books, Ledgers, Cash Books, Notes, Drafts, 
Checks, ctc., made to order at short notice and on reason- 
able terms. 

The patronage of Country Merchants, Banks, Insurance 
and Railway Companies solicited. 
routes PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK STAND. 


“HONORABLE MENTION,” 
WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1862. 








UmBreta Insurancy.—The obscurity which has surrounded 
the right of property in umbrellas, from the days of the dar- 
ing Jonas Hanway to days present, is at last cleared away 
by Yankee ingenuity. A Mr. Foorr has not only established 
the doctrine that there is such a thing as ownership of the 
afticie, but has shown how to maintainit. His “lock-um- 
breila stand,” in itself ax ornamental piece of furniture, has 
the advantage of giving the proprietor the same certainty of 
possession as if the handle were within his grasp. The mo- 
meni the umbrella drops to its place in the rack. the handle 
is by asingle movement gras and held firmly in the 
cluich of a lock which nothing but the key specially manu- 
factured for the particular depositary can loose. The key, 
which ts practically a pawn-ticket for the article, is of less 
weight and no greater size than a nickel cent, and adds no 
perceptible weight to the vest pocket. The invention is at 
once ingenious and useful. Its introduction into counting- 
rooms, hotels. offices and halls, and other places of public 
and private resort, must become genersl.—__New York Times. 


Foorr’s Patent Umpretta Loox Stanp.—A. new. invention 
which bids fair to supersede and exclude entirely from the 
market all the stands that have heretofore been used.— 
New York Tribune. 


This new invention combines, with « tasteful umbrella 
siand. perfect security agvinst the loss of an umbrella, and 
is reccommended as an article of universal utility.—The 
World, 


One of the most ingenious as well as. useful inventions of 
the cay, insuring perfect safety to an article proverbially 
given to Be led astray.—Journal of Commerce. 


It is aninvention which gives great promise of putting an 
end to umbrella theft, and for hotels, restaurants. and i- 
lar places. this. novel invention must be very desirable.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


An ingenious and perfect contrivance fer preserving the 
right of property in an article whichis ously difficult 
to keep. Without the check-key, (a piece of brass small 
enough to pat in the vest pocket ) the. umbrella cannot be 
removed. hence every man receives his own, and knows that 
nobocy else can getit. The Stand is ornamental and low. 
pricec.—Evening Post. 


Ax lIzon Instrruzion.—Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson (whose 
Fsmily Sewing-Muchines are stit everywhere) offer 
the ;ublic Foote’s Patent Umbrella Loct Stand, which, if we 


re i the rights of property. First. it ‘ 
sib Saas notonly * tehane,” bat “to hola” an taobed a; 
second, to have” it so as to know where it maybe fouad 
when wanted ; third, to find it instantaneously, no. matter 
aged many other ber pete may be its co y¥ ; fomrth, 
revents unequal exchanges. su som: 
inicuional mavnbe. nelly carat ne vtghis t 
Jmbre 0c isa d 
ae eee aategest of Lye = < 
morali oy ty - “x unexpe 
um! ais place Ss stand 
moved around the handle, qkey drops inte theooras 4, 
sp 








BUTCHER, SHOE-KNIVES, ETC. 


peace DISEASES. 


are not mistaken, is sure to work a great Ov 
manners und of the cane. pete = ne CHARLES L. SWASEY, M.D., 
der its iron foot certsin pernicious ideas hitherto existing CHARLES M. TUTTLE, M.D., 


pensive contriv the. 


HARD RUBBER HANDLE, 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


Warranted tmmovasis, and not affected by 


HOT WATER, 


No. 45 BEEKMAN STREET. 





Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
THE CELEBRATED DERMATOLOGIST 


Frou No. 29 Winree Stazzr, Boston, 


And the only man in this country who has ever made the 
treatment of 


DISEASED SCALPS, 


LOSS OF HAIR, and 


BLANCHING 
a specialty, has established himself at 


No. 49 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


2 

where he can be consulted by all who are afflicted with any 
disease of the scglp, loss of hair, or premature blanching. 
Dr. Perry would say to the citizens of New York and 
vicinity, that having devoted the greater portion of his life— 
over twenty years—to the investigation, theoretically and 
practically, of his specialty, the treatment of all Diseases of 
the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature Blanching, and having 
practiced for the past eight years in the principal cities of 
New England (for the last two years in Boston) with the most 
flattering success, he confidently offers his services to all 
who are afflicted with any disease of the Scalp that induces 
loss of hair or blanching ; also, moth-patches, freckles, and 
other discolorations of the head and face—his success in 
other cities where he has practiced, as the annexed voluntary 
testimonials prove, certifying not only tothe general efficacy 
of his system of treatment, but to the many special cures he 
has effected where hitherto the best ko»wn medical skill had 
failed. The following list of references from Boston, Provi- 
dence, Portland, and elsewhere, are those of the best citizens 
of said places. They include all classes and professions— 
physicians, lawyers, mechanics, merchants, clergymen, and 
professors. The standing aad positions of the parties in 
society will satisfy the most skeptical that no man could 
obtain their names as an indorsement unless he really 
merited them. 
Any person wishing to consult the Doctor at his office, 
No. 49 Bond street, can do so free of charge. People living 
at a distance, and wishing for particulars, should address 
Dr. B. C. Puxey, (mclosing stamp,) No. 49 Bond street, 


New York. 
Boston, April, 1862. 


Dr. B. C. Perry—Dear Sir: In reply to the many inquiries 
respecting the success of your system of treating Diseases of 
the Scalp and Loss of Hair, we present you with this written 
assurance of the satisfactory result attending your treatmen 
of capillary difficultics. Acknowledging your entire success 
in our own cases, we cheerfully recommend you to the con- 
fidence of the public. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Concord, Mass. 
HENRY A. I{ALL, India Rubber Goods, coraer .-of 
Milk and Gongress streets, 
A. 8. TOZIER, Merchant, 41 State street. 
A. A. KEEN, Professor of Tuft’s College. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Apothecary, corner.of Wash- 
ington and Bedford streets. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS, firm of Williams & Everett, 234 
Washington street. 
WILLIAM H. DUNBAR, 105 Pearl street. 
J. F. WADSWORTH, Merchant, 99 State street. 
J. ROUNDY, Merchant, 80 State street. ; 
C. M. CURSTON, Teacher, Bedford street. 
J. M. COMEY, Merehant, 20 Union Wharf. 
J. T. KELLEY, 121 Washington street. 
A. A. ALDEN, Roston Post-Office, 
WM. HaMLET, Editor of M. and M. Magazine, Bos- 
ton. 
J, R. FELTON, 160 State street. 
Cc. J. ANDERSON, Piano Manufacturer, 229 Cam- 
bridge, corner Charles street. 
j.. W. FREEMAN, Proprietor of Trimountain House, 
345 Hanover street. 
JOSIAH A. BROADHEAD, residence, Pavilion, Tre- 
mont street. 
J. L. TURNER, Merchant, 46 Central Wharf, 
E. H. BRAINARD, Carriage Manufacturer, South 
Boston. 
A. G. WOODWARD, Lowell, Mass. 
A. W. SANFORD, 120 Bartlett street, Charlestown, 
Mass. 
J. P. CURRIER, Charlestown, Mass. 
A. F. CHANDLER, Merchant, 38 Chester Park. 
Rev. JOHN. T. SARGENT, 70 Dover street. 
J. H. BUTLER, Esqa., 27 Court street. 
J. W. DICKINSON, 71 Devonshire street. 
Rev. A, H. STOWKLL, South Boston. 
WM. 8S. WHITNEY, Merchant, 13 Commercial Wharf. 
The following unsolicited Testimonial, from some of the best 
Physicians and others, will speak for itself : 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Providence and vicinity, 
certify that the treatment for Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, 
as practiced by Dr. Perry upon us and in our families, has 
produced the most gratifying results, and it affords ws much 
pleasure to be able from pereonal experience to recommend 
the Doctor, to ali who-are thus afflicted, to be one of the most 
scientific and successful practitioners in his specialty—the 
Diseases of the Hair and Scalp. 
CHAS. W. FABYAN, M.D., 
CHAS. G. MoKNIGHT, M.D., 
J. A. WADSWORTH, M.D., 
T. BLANCHARD, Olmeyville, 
RUSSELL CAULKINS, M.D., 
FREDERICK MILLER, 
G. W. BOURN, 
Ray. E. W. MAXEY, Jr., Warren, R. I., 
H. H. BURRINGTON, Druggist, 
DAVID C. ANTHONY, 
A. G. STILLWELL, 
Cash. Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Bank. 
D. K. HOXSI 
Cashier Grocers’ and Producers’ Bank. 
Cot. CHARLES T. ROBBINS, 
Cashier Merchants’ Bank. 


PORTLAND REFERENCES. 
CHARLES ORNARD, 
JOHN H. SHAW, 
ELISHA WHEELER. 


NEW BEDFORD REFERENCES. 


ANDREW MARTIN, M.D., 
M. R. ROCHE, M.D, _ 
JOHN H. JENNINGS, M.D., 
DANIEL WILDER, M.D., 
JOHN H. MACKIE, M:D., 


EDWARD P. ABBE, M.D., 
FREDERICK HOOPER, M.D., 
CHARLES . STICKNEY, M.D., 
Rav. 8. M. RICE, at present in Jersey City. 
Rev. J. J. TWISS, at present in Lowell. 
. Ruy. J. 8. WHITE, 
JOHN F. EMERSON, Esq., 
HENRY H. CRAPO, Eq. ) 


The Doctor has certificates from many of the above parties 
too lengthy to publish. They can be seen by any person 





inte the owner’s hand, 
and itis secure. He h rope pocket. “It is 
suited to family seshdenace, a ha, offices, potels, 


the stomach, and through the stomach upon the liver, the .. 
bowels, the circulation, and the nervous system, theytmpart . 
to the whole organization a degree of vigor and elasticity ~ 
which enables it to resist the unhealthy atmospheric influ- 
ences by which so many distressing maladies are produced - 
and prolonged. The.great predisposing cause of sickness 
is Consrrretionat and Parsicat Dasrmirr., Disease, like a 
coward, generally assails the feeble and turns aside from * 
the strong. And this is especially true of the forms of dis-.- 
which prevail at the breaking up of winter. The first 


warm days ofthe spring sun seem tothaw out from the 
frozen earth the elements of innumerable ailments. 
miasma which the. frost had hermetically sealed up, is let 


The * 


loose in clouds of vapor, and Fever and Ague, Bilious Remit-. - 


tent Fevers, Indigestion, Liver Complaint. Diphtheria, Rheu- 


matism, Bilious Colic, Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Physieal and 
Mental Depression, a low and feeble condition of all the + 
vital functions, are among the most common consequences 
of the great spring thaw which fills the air with unwhole- 
some damps. Fortify in advance against these prostrating 
and destructive agencies. Iron-plate the system, as it were, 
oy resorting to a pure tonic and alterative, which will bring ~ 
every organ and fiber of frame into the best possible state 
for resisting the flying arrows of disease which the fogs and 
winds of March, April,and May bear upon their: mephitic 
wings. Remember that Hosrurrzx’s Sromaca. Brrrers are 
like a strong garrison thrown into, a fort before the approach 
ofthe enemy. They forearm the citadel of life against the at- 
tacks of all maladies that arise from sudden changes of tem-* 
perature, impure air, privation, exposure, excessive ‘labor, 
and malarious exhalations. Hence they are - 


InvaLuaBLe In roe Camp, 

and no military hospital ought to be without asufficient sup-. 
ply both for preventive and remedial purposes. Happily the 
attention of the 


Mepicat Starr or tur Army 

has been directed to the subject, and the proprietors of Hos 
TETTER’s BirtERs congratulate the troops now in arms for the 
Union on the probability that the ApvuLrgrArzgp Conraage 
SrimvcxLanrs at present used as medicines by the army surgeons 
will soon be superseded by the purest and best Tonie, Alter- 
ative, and invigorant that has ever been presented to the 
Faculty in this or any other country. Sinee the war com 
menoed, considerable quantities of the preparation have been 
forwarded from time to time to field and line officers, both in 
the Western and Eastern armies, for their own personal use; 
and letters from some of the most eminent military men in 
the service attest the extraordinary virtues of the Bitters as 
a means of sustaining strength and promoting health in the 
midst of hardship end exposure, and also as a safe stimulant 
for the wounded. As private citizens many of the officers ot 
Volunteers had proved the hygeian properties of the artiole, 
and therefore wisely resorted to it as a protective and a rem- 
edy where their health is necessarily in greater peril than it 
would be in eivil life. 

Dyspepsia is never so general or so distressing as at thig 
season. The appetite is keener, and is indulged to a groater, 
extent, in winter than at any other time of the year, and the 
consequence is that the functions of the stomach, bowels, 
and liver are overtaxed during the cold weather, and are 
often in a relaxed and partially torpid condition when spring 
arrives. NOW, therefore, this is the time. to brace up the 
digestive and secretive organs for the summer campaiga 
with Hestirrer’s Birters. Toneglect this precaution, :ader 
such circumstances, is to invite Carontc IxpigEsrioy, the 
moft melancholy and disheartening of all complaints. 

As a Reuxpr as well as a Preventive, this celebrated medi- 
cinal cordial ranks among the most potent. preparations of 
the age. It breaks up intermittent and remittent fevers 
promptly end without debilitating the patient, and is oqually 
efficacious in disorders of the liverand the bowels. pr all 
eomplaints of the stomach it is as nearly infallible ss ang- 
thing of humen origin can be expected to be ; and in cases of 
general weakness it is literally a Vrranizine Extxiz., Con- 
valescents will find it the safest and best Invigorant and Re- 
storative ever administered to exhausted humanily._ It is 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from all the corresive ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of ordinary diffusive 
stimulants, and its effect upon the nervous system is.wonder- 
fally soothing and quieting. 

Let those who wish to insure their health for the summer, . 
use Hosterrua’s Sromacu Sirrens as a spring medi cime. 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, 


Propairrors, Pittekurg, Pay . 
Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


O MOTHERS. 
A MOTHER’S REMEDY. 


Mrs. HASTINGS’ 
NURSING CORDIAL, 
For Car~pren Dvurine Terrnia. 
A riod in childhood almost always ac ‘gab 
DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY Geoates, ree in 
FRKETFULNESS and WANT of SLZEP, are so @xhausi,iegto 
infants that thousands die every year frore these «auses 


alone. The 
NURSING CORDIAL 

Is free from Morphine and all narcotic driigs—a-wa x long 
felt by the public, who for years have had forced ub: gihem , 
varicus narcotic syrups, which have added largely)to the 
—— of children in the United States. , 

The efiects of Morphine are slow and ins!dious, andy con- 
stant use produce congestion and dropsy of the brain, aprom-, 
inent forehead, the eyes start from their sockets, the com~ 
lexions becomes dark, the extremities w! ther, and & general, 
diotic expression prevails, wita piles and many otker evils. 

These preparations require constant ‘acrease of dose, or 
they lose their effect, which is not the eese with Nursing 
Cordial, which if given at the enset and eceasi ty during 
the early months of Teething, will co:npietely sécure your 
child from attacks of Convuieions, Sppsms, and all oger> 
troubles incident to early chijtheod. 
GRIPPING of the BOWELS, WIND COLI, and =} SUMMER, 
COMPLAINTS, are instanily;oured by :t, and for; t of it. 
or delay in procuring it, your little child mgy ce beloze re 
lief comes, ana we advise 
MOTHERS 
and nurses to have the remedy where, by n'ght or hy 
without a moment’s los3, you can, by a singe dose, relJey ea 
your child from pain aad suffering, and ses your mina -at 
rest that it is free from daager. 

MOTHER, do not let your prejudices or te prejudices of 
others prevént you from using the 

NUSBSING od peel 

as by using it you wildsecure health happiness to.-your 


offspring. 

Is 2 MILD, SAFE, aad CERTAIN Guse fe all @igona 

sa 8 E, IN eure. far all 

which children are ituble while. “- 
d from 1 stones wa bpoe't tsareliable 

and from long expe we know thetsar am med 
will be appreciated in every fomily, as the moter va Mm ‘ind 
thas this very sizaple remedy, will giveker andtier-? \fant a 
refreshing night’s test when eftherof themaresufet# ig from 
that NERVOUS WAKEFULNESS whieh is se,herd’ to over- 
come, snd we haxe never kxewn of a single casei’ which it 





—s 


Ay, 


has failea to give the most oct satisfactian. 

Mes. Hastixes’ Nursixa Gonpeat is poopered ©29 ressly for 
children, and the trade mark is sec y the. ,vernment 
Stamp Act, and all persong co’ ting or-sel¥ ing an imi- 
tation will be met by the law. Al ens ay gned on 
the outside w Tr, Ww. H. Grea, M.D., Soug Prop 
rn Yor, and the woeds, Nuasw@ Conatal,,! sown in the 
g 


ass. ; 
Ask fer Mas. HASTINGS’ NUSSING GORD sar, and take 
no other. 


clr street, N. ° 
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EIMSTREET'S 


INIMITABLE HAIR R¥ STORATIVE. 
IT 18 NOT A pyg, 


But restores gray hair to its orighw .) color, by supplying the 
capillary tubes with natural sestv nance, impaired by age cr 
disease. All instantaneous dyesem composed of lunar caustic, 
destroying the vitality and beew .ty of the hair, and afford of 
themselves nodressing. Hebwav’ reet’s Inimitable Coloring not 
only restores hair to its natwre’ color by an easy process, but 
gives the hair a 
LUXURIAL i7 BEAUTY, 

promotes its growth, prev@ nts its falling off, eradicates dan- 
druff, and imparts health w 1d pleasantness tothe head. Ithas 
stood the test of time, be ing the original Hair Coloring, and 

is constantly increasing tn favor. Used by both gentlemen 

and ladies, It is sold ‘by all respectable dealers, orean be 

procured by them of the commercial agent, D. 8. 
202 Broadway, N. X. Two sizes,50 conts and $1, 


NAUSE OF SICKNESS TO M 
C There le no greater cause of stokaoes tales ng 


—— 


when such is avcompanied 
Infants. So uy et such cases it would be i to.Couans. as 0 





on 
Soormine Sxy. wxeweey’s U: a 
which ey Ku ann is so 
sery. for beth the = tigate that however 
a 80 stom ac’ pains 
» OF n use it, - ' 


F. C. Webls & Co, agents for 
New York. dealers, 





calling at No. 49 Boud st. No charge for consultatign, 


Sold by draggists generally. Price. %@ sats, Depot 46 
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BY MAS, MARY H. C. BOOTH. : 


Switzerland have a universal 
ag hige ot artist oan successfully por- — 





ine airs. An Al 
sly be perfoot i the peculiar pearl and 9p 
tinted tone ‘of vits mountains, they ws wat it 
must’ be fragrant with the perfume 0" | Adpine 
. : a + 
roses. Amid théy believe the roses 7 gnst have 
into the soul of the artist with | the milk of 
his mountain goats. A stranger’ psy extch the 
spirit of-distant. eagles, or Dring | into ‘his fore- 
ground the little singing-birds— fp» may hang the 
harebells upon his rocks, but ge fuits in the soul 
ef the gentian. RT 

“Every artiet,” remarke’ 4 owr ‘illustrious guide, 
@olani, who has always "geen the occasional, and 
often constant, compar fon ofthe various~land- 
seape painters who have visited his majestic 
yogion for the purpose of transferring the shadow 
‘of its boaaties to canvas—“ every artist brings his 
nationality inta ‘his pictures. The Alpine land- 
seapes of the Italians are sll enough,” said he ; 
‘but they are wanting in peace. They paint the 
sainbow, but forget its promise. They have re- 
“pose, but they want rest. There is ‘ glow’ enough 
%in their sunsets—top much, all bright—bright 
*tike Ttaly.” 

“The Alps are always bright at the sunset,” I 

* nterposed. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ the mountain tops, but 
~ mot the airs of the valleys nor the clouds ‘beyond 
—oneé must see the stars under them. Thesun is 

* pot visible at the Alpine giihend; it has gone 

“down, and is out of sight; it has bidden the 
world adieu, and its last smile lingers loving- 
ly only upon the mountains that are nearest 
heaven. The valleys must be full of shadows, 
and the shadows of rest. No_oife can paint an 
Alpine sunset as it is,” ho added, “ who is nota 
Switzer.” 

The Dutch painters pleased him in their pas- 
teralscenes. They painted a Swiss peasant-house 
with its overhanging caves, and the stones upon 
itz roof, and the bec-hives between its windows, 
and the goats upon the hillsides, all wel! enough 
—but the Alps! No, the Alps were not a proper 
subject fer the Dutch painters—that was sure! 

The English were better, he said. There was 
a little more “ duft” (fragrance) in their atmos- 
phere, still he would advise the English also to 
kecp down in the valleys : he did not wish to see 
any more of their Alps! He was contented with 
the living picture of his mountains just as God 
painted them. 

“But you should have seen an Eaglish picture 
ef Poniresina,”’ said he; “nething could have 
been more perfect. The scene was a ‘Sunday 
merning.’ It took in the ruins of the old castle 
and the quiet waterfall that runs gurgling adown 
the little mountain behind ; the old stone church, 
with its garden of graves; the sloping hills near 
by, upon which young goats were grazing—one 
little creature bent over the brook to drink, another 
was nibbling roses. Ah! it was a beautiful pic- 
tare,” he centinued; “all the neighbors were 
eoming up to church, dressed in their Sunday cos- 
tumes. There was the old hunter, Johan Ernst, 
with his little motherless grandchildren. I see 
him new, with the bunch of Alpine roses upon 
his Alpstock, just as he always had it on Sundays 
when the roses were in blossom. Old Johan is 
under the grave-sod now. One could hear the 
ehurch-bells ring in looking at that picture !” 

“ Praise enough,” thought I. 

“ The French,” he continued, “ delight me more. 
They bring a ripe, full, mellow richness into their 
sketches of the Alpine autumn; they catch true 
glimpees of its vailed beauties, but they can no 
more fold the gossamer drapory around their Alps 
with the wrial grace of nature, than the German 
painters, who excel in picturing the early year of 
the Alpine world, can give us the smell of the 
mountain roses. Their banks are sweet with Ger- 
man violets and their airs melodious with night- 
imgales, but the ALrins Roses are wanting. And 
yet,” he continucd, complacently, “I have no ob- 
jections to the Germans painting Swiss scenery, if 
they will only let the Alps alone !” 

I was curious to know if ho had ever met with 
any American artists. “Oaly two,” sid he. 
He could not recall their names, but one, he re- 
membered, was still a student in Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many. It may have beon young Trumbull, of 
whom I have frequently heard as possessing doe- 
eided talent, and of having won the special com- 
mendation of his professors at the recent Art 
Exhibition of Carlsruhe. He comes’ honestly 
enough by any artistic superiority he may possesa, 
at all events. “They painted with reverenze,” 
anid Colani, “and never forgot, while picturing 
the Alps, that God made them. There was an 
eder of pines and of hemlock about their sketches 
—a mountain atmosphere that I liked—but that 
‘wae all.” 

“Tell me about your Swiss painters, now,” 
weid I. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I know not what I shail 
say. Their art is one of the noblest upon earth, 
but what is art te me where Nature is all my 
ewn? What do I care for a painted picture, with 


the eternal hills before me—just as they rosc up 
imto being with the dawn of Creation’s morning ? 
When God wishes to paint the hills, he docs it 
with the colors of his rainbow, or the auroral 
hues of mornings, the purple and crirhson of sun- 
set, or the golden lights of the mid-day. I believe,” 
said he, “that the Italians must be right in claim- 
ing Italy as the land for art. We do not want it 


im Switzerland.” 


“But,” said I, “ you certainly would not wish 


te do away with the art of portrait-painting ?” 


“Even that,” he replied, “is needless for me. 
Gould I ever forget the honest face of old Johan 
Brnst, or the saintly smile of my blessed mother, 
er the fire in the glance of my father, or the faces 
ef the little transplanted blossoms who have slum- 
dered for long years in the ‘ flower-garden of God,’ 
by the church side? Oh, no! The faces of all my 
loved are painted upon the living canvas of my 
Portraits of 
friends my be needful for you who dwell down 
im the valo-lands, but for us of the Alps they are 
useless. I like them, though,” he continued, and 
taking an old worn note-book from his pocket, he 
showed us a mde pencil-sketch of an ancient hun- 
Fe sat upon a low rock, and beside his feet 
“*T made that up on 
the mountain there,” said he, pointing to the Pitz 
Langnard. “We have been there many 2 time 
together to sce the sun go down. But I was alone 
The Edelweiss* blossomed wherever he 
twod. His heart was all full of Edelweiss, old 
Johan Ernst’s heart was. If,” he continued—“ if 
Ged wants pictures upon his mountains, he makes 


soul, nover—never to be forgoiten! 


ter. 
there lay a dead chamois. 


then. 


Way 
evenin’ 4, und I will take you to spot from which 


v 


Alpine picture mr, | 


artist’s theme. 
the thoughts of artists.” 








an,” seid he, “ the great picture among 
yet. But the clouds will clear up this 


sew is finest.” 
.” st five o'clock he came. He had ehosen the 
-seitiity of the lithe moss-covered church as our 
stand-point. Old Johan Ernst lay slumbering 
beneath the shelter of a stinted pine-tree near by. 
A garland of withered Edelweiss, which the winds 
might_have blown away had it not been held in 
its place by a little stone, lay over his heart. 

‘“ Old Johan has a crown of Edelweiss up there 
now,” said our reverential guide, lifting his Alpine 
hat, and looking heavenward. 

“ There is a picture,” said Colani, pointing to 
the gigantic range of the Bernina Alps, “ that was 
made when the world was!” I had seen the 


-beautifal natural face, as if chiseled in the over- 


hanging rocks, by the fairy-famed Loreley, upon 
the Rhine, and the mitered head of the“ Cardinal,” 
sculptured without hands, in the granite moun- 
tains, beside the immortal Grutti, nearly opposite 
the chapel of Wilhelm Tell, upon Lake Lucerne ; 
but here was a picture made up of mountains! It 
lay among the giant hills—itself eternal Alps! The 
forehead and head were composed of the great 
snow-crowned Rose Alps; the eyes were over- 
hanging cliffs of majestic rocks, in whose shelter 
there were eyries of eagles; the nose was formed 
of a snow-covered mountain of granite, from 
which, as it neared the Monterasch glacier 
beneath, all snow disappeared, leaving the granite 
mouth partly open, resting upon a forest of Alpine 
pines, which formed the beard. 

With one voice our party exclaimed, “ Gari- 
baldi !” 

“ Yes,” said Colani, “and where should be the 
picture of Europe’s Apestle of Freedom, if not 
here, upon the free hills of God—the mountains 
of Switzerland? See how longingly it looks down 
upon Italy !” 

“T do not like the expression of that face this 
evening,” continued our somewhat superstitious 
guide ; “‘ there is too deep a melancholy about the 
mouth, and the rainbow above the eyes has dis- 


solved without being distinct enough—bad signs 
bad signs !” 


“What a wonderful ereation!” I exclaimed. 


“ Tf I were but an artist!” 


“Oh, no,” interposed the guide, “ that is no 
I implore you not to put that into 


The twilight came on, and we bid the Watch- 


man of the Alps good-night. 


On the following evening he brought us the tel- 


egraphic new% of Garibaldi’s wounds and impris- 
onment. 


Garibaldi imprisoned! And yet the hills 
Are as free as they were at morn, 

And a mountain soul in fetters ?—God! 
The Alps grow pale with scorn! 


They think of the gleam of the first sunbeam, 
When the wakening world was young, 
‘ When the little hills lay down to dream, 
And the stars of the morning sung. 


Ard of how, at the sound of the Freedom-seng, 
They rose up into space, 

And stood by the side of the starry throng, 
And looked God in the face. 


They listened, with their regal forms 
Upheld in royal might— 

And heard above the chaos storms, 
His sweet “ Let there be light !’” 


The mountains crimsoned with delight, 
And shook iff thunder thrills ; 

They leaned across the jeweled night, 
And whispered to the hills. 


And the little hills, upspringing, 
Gave back an answering nod, 
Then burst out into singing 
Of Freedom and of God! 


And Freedom took her dwelling-plaee 
Upon the meuntains fair, 

And proudly, with a goddess’ grace, 
She rocks her eagles there. 


The mountains shivered with unrest, 
The pitying goddess smiled ; 

She saw upon their snowy breast 
The picture of her child. 


Try pictcnr, Garrapi! 
Upon the hills of God! 

Where tyrant monerch never reigned, 
And despot never trod ! 


She saw its towering forehead rise, 
An Alp with sunlit snows; 

Beneath its rainbow-arched eyes 
She heard the storms repose— 


The storm-winds, breathing low and deep, 
And whispering in their dreams, 

As when a giant speaks in sle¢p 
On most melodious themes. 


Around its bearded granite mouth 
She saw the fringe of pines— 

The sighing pine-trees, leaning south, 
And swaying toward the vines. 


She baw its glorious features turned 
To the sweet land of song ;— 

And her majestic spirit spurned 
The world that wrought him wrong. 


At Garibaldi’s prison-bars 
The wounded goddess sivas !— 

She lifts the blood-stained “ Stripes and Stars” 
OVER THE THRONES OF K1ne6s ! 


She sees her glorious flag unfurled 
To every Nation’s breath !— 

Her clarion war-cry for the World 
Ts “ Liberty, or Death !” 


PonTRESINA, SWiItzBRLAND, 





TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 


THE AIR WE BREATHE. 


No other subject bearing upon human health is 
so vitally important. My life is now consecrated 
to gymnastics. I could not have engaged in the 
work without a profound conviction of its neces- 
sity and value. But as compared with ventilation 
muscle-culiure is insignificant. Our first, con- 
stent, and imperative need is pure air. If we 
lack this, we have nothing. Upon this vital 
point, intelligent people are sadly and willfully 
stupid. A large majority of the cars, theaters, 
halls, parlors, and churches are dens of poisons. 
It must be a strong attraction which can draw me 
to a public hall. In 4ectures before lyceums, I 
quarrel with the managers about the atmosphere 
of the hall. I retura from church sincerely 
doubting whether I have not committed sin in 
exposing myself in a poisonous atmosphere. The 
eminent Baudeloque declared it as his conviction 
that the lack ef proper ventilation in our dwell- 
ings is the principal cause of scrofula. He 
believed if there be pure air, bad food, improper 
clothing, and want of cleanliness will not produce 
serofula. Sir James Clark expressed the opinion 
that the bad air of our nurseries, sitting-rooms, and 
bedrooms produces an immense amount of scro% 
ulous disease. 


room. 


wowld kill our horses or cows in a few months. 





‘his creatures, too! You | 


As a medical man, I have visited thousands of 
the sick, but have never found one hundred of 
them in a pure atmosphere. Among the well, 
not one in a hundred sleeps in a well-ventilated 
The air of our close, farnace-heated 
houses produces fits in our cats and dogs, and 







to compel ourselves to breathe, instead of the 
pure air of heaven, s vile mixture with the 
poisonous excretions of our own bodies and the 
poisonous gases emanating from our gas-burners 
and fires. 





WARNING. 


Wsup the clock—it striketh ten ; 
Heed the alarum—fools and sages | 

Clicking out the lives of men— 
Marching down the road of Ages. 


Soon the ‘eleventh hour’ will chime, 
Stilling all the ~vheels of men— 

Lay new hold of Life and Time . 
Wind the clock—it striketh ten! 
Baez Brook, 1863. , 


Ghe Children’s Column. 


THE WHITE CHICKENS. 


Eva and Flora were two darling little girls 
who lived in New York. I call them darlings be- 
cause they were so good: they did as their 
parents wished them, and they loved each other 
dearly. Ella was six years old, and Flora eight. 
In the morning when they first rose, and at night 
before they laid themselves down to sleep, they 
knelt side by side, with their arms about each 
other’s waists, and prayed, “ God bless father and 
mother, sister and I, and everybody in the world. 
Amen.” 

But these sweet little children, whem every- 
body loved so well, had one sad fault—they did 
not like to rise early in the morning, and at night 
they were unwilling to go early to bed. Their 
father talked to them, their mother talked, and 
nurse coaxed, but still they were very trouble- 
frome every night when bed-time came, begging 
and teasing to sit up a little later, until at last 
their kind mamma’s patience would be quite worn 
out, and they would be sent off crying. 

At last their grandpa came to visit them for 
three days, and when he saw the trouble these 
dear little children made every night, he thought 
he could cure them, so he asked their parents to let 
the little girls return home with him for a few 
weeks, and finally their father and mother said 
“ yes.” 

You may imagine how much pleased the chil- 
dren were at being allowed to go into the country 
so many weeks earlier than usual, and without 
their mamma, too! They felt almost like young 
ladies, and, though they dearly loved their kind 
mother, they quite enjoyed the idea of taking care 
of themselves awhile. 

Grandpa lived in the country not very far from 
New York, and, after traveling a few hours in the 
cars one day, they reached his house about noon. 
Grandma and Aunt Lucy and the servants were 
all glad to see their darlings once more, and Ella 
ard Flora received so many kisses, kind words, 





and fond smiles, to say nothing of plenty of straw- 
berries and cream for dinner, that they became 
almost wild with joy. 


After dinner they ran about outdoors enjoying 


everything, and finding out many of the pleasant 
places where they had played the summer before. 
By-and-by grandpa eame to the front porch and 
called them. - 


“Go with me,” he said, “ and I will show you 


something very pretty.” 


In his hand he carried a basket, and he led the 


little girls to the chicken yard. 


“ You may go in with me if you will keep per- 


fectly quiet and not frighten the poultry,” said 
grandpa. 


fo the children were very still while he stood 


in the center of the yard, and called, “ Chick, 
chick, chick !” 
all directions in haste to get the food which 
grandpa scattered so freely. 


The chickens came running from 


Their gate was 
always left open an hour before sunset that they 
might take some exercise, and now the time was 
up, and they must be fed before going to bed. It 
was very pretty to see how the old rooster, father 
of them all, went strutting about, picking out the 
best kernels and offering them to his hens—pret- 


their little ones, and never e1ting themselves 
until their babies all were fed; but the prettiest 
of all was to see how the young pullets and half- 
grown chieks came flying up on grandpa’s arms 
and shoulders, while one litile rozus evon flew 
from his basket to the top of his hat. At this 
Flora and Ella laughed outright, and grandpa too 
seemed quite pleased. 

“Tf you are always kind to animals,” said he, 
“they will grow very fond of yon. Come now, 
children, the fowls are fed, let ms show you the 
dearest little pets of all.” 

Then, taking them outside of the ehicken yard, 
he led them to a tiny little house, shaped like a 
tent, with a beard floor, and whitewashed inside 
andout. The front of this little house was made 
of bars placed near each other so the chickens could 
run out, but the hen could not. Inside they could 
see only a white hen, who seemed to have spread 
out her wings and made herself quite large as she 
sat on the ground. When they came near they 
heard a faint “peep,” and the hen said, “ Cr-r-r, 
er-r-r-r” very softly, then all was still. 

“Biddy, Biddy!” said grandpa, as he bent 
down, but the hen never stirred, and only said, 
“ Cr-r-r, er-r-r-r.” 

“See, children,” said grandpa, “here is a hen 
with ten little chicks, and they have all gone to 
bed already.” 

“ What, grandpa! so early !” exclaimed Ella. 

“ But where are the chicks ?” asked Flora. 

“ Kneel down and look closely in there. I will 
make the hen rise a little. Now don’t you sec a 
great many little yellow legs and feet ?” 

“Oh, yes, grandpa!” said both ehildren to- 
gether, as they looked in. “Oh, I see the bedy of 
ene little chick, all but his head ; and oh, there is 
his head too !” 

“ Yes, and there is another one !” 

But the chickens began to cry “ peep, peep,” 
and the hen said “ er-r-r, er-r-r-r” to hush them; 
£0 grandpa said they must not be disturbed any 
longer, and led the little girls in. Grandma had 
a delicious supper waiting for them of straw- 
berries and cream, bread and butter, and ginger- 
bread ; and after supper, Aunt Lucy played on 
the piano for them to dance on the porch. At 
seven ‘o'clock grandpa called them, and, taking 
one on each knee, began to talk. 

“My dear children, you saw how early the 
chickens went to bed, because their mother 
thought it was for their good, and they believed 
she knew best. So you should believe in your 
parents and grandparents, and do just as we tell 
you, because we are older and know better than 
you. Now, while you are here, I shall expect 
you, the moment I tell you it is bed-time, to give 
each one of us a kiss good-night, and go off cheer- 
fully and pleasantly, without one word of begging 
and teasing to sit up longer, and without shedding 
one tear. If you will do this, I will give you all 

ad Ba msace Ren'h cibatiies ; and when they are 

own you may divide them between you, and do 
wen ion just as you like. Will you promise 
rik per that you will go without making the 
wrt sacra instant I tell you it is bed- 





‘Ged hes provided in this immense atmospheric | 


““ Wes, grandpa!” replied both the children. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


tier yet to sec the hens with broods of young | 
chicks how they came, calling and hurrying on ' 


“Very well; we must begin to-tight.” 


"Yes, grandpa,” they said, though sadly. 
©) Then grandpa put them down from his lap, and, 
-kissing each one, said, “It is bed-time now, my 


darlings. Kiss me good-night.” : 

The little ones started, and tears came in their 
ches ; but they went all round with their kisses, 
and started off with Aunt Lucy without one word 
of complaint. Up in the bedroom they began tq 
ery, “Oh, Aunt Lucy, we did not think we should 
be sent off so soon !” 

“Grandpa knows what is best,” said Aunt 
Luey, “and I think he will bid you good-night 
just so early always after this. But you must 
think of the pretty white chickens, and how much 
pleased your father and mother will be when they 
know that you have earned them ” 

Very early the next morning grandpa called 
Flla and Flora, and, going to their room, he ear- 
ried them down in their little white night-gowns 
to the kitchen poreh, that they might see the 
chickens fed, and hear a sweet bird singing, all 
before the sun was fairly up. The morning air 
was fresh and dewy and full of fragrance from 
the strawberry beds, and everything was so peace- 
fal, so lovely, that the children were enchanted. 
All this, grandpa told them, they would have lost 
had they sat up late the night before; for then 
they could not possibly have got their eyes open 
so early in the morning. 

After this there was very little trouble with 
Ella and Flora when bed-time came. They stayed 
at their grandpa’s until cold weather; and after 
they went home to New York, they kept up their 
good habits of going to bed and rising at early 
hours. 

Six of the white chickens grew to be hens, and 
they kept them at their grandpa’s some years, 
until the hens had died of old age or accident. 
They ate many eges which their own hens laid, 
and saw them raise several broods of chickens 
during their summer visits at their grandpa’s 
house. 

And if there are any other little children who 
don’t like to go to bed early, I wish they had just 





such a wise and good Granppa, 
* 
THE DRUMMER-BOY OF THE RAPPA- 
HANNOCE. 
BY GEORGF W. BUNGAY. 


— 


Recentiy, a bright boy, with dark eyes and 
ruddy cheeks, came to my desk and gave me a 
brief history of his adventures at the battle of 
Fredericksburg. He was neatly dressed in a mil- 
itary suit of gray cloth, and carried in his handsa 
pair of drumsticks—his drum was destroyed by 
the fragment of a shell immediately after his land- 
ing on the river bank, in that hurricane of sul- 
phury fire and iron hail on the 12th of last Decem- 
ber. 

The reader will distinetly remember that for 
several days a eurtain of thick fog rose up from 
the waters of the Rappahannock, completely 
hiding from view the artillery that crowned the 
opposite hills, and the infantry that crowded the 
sheltering ravines; but the preparation for the 
great fight, so hopefully cemmenced, was con- 
tinued amid the thunder of cannon and the vol- 
canic eruptions of exploding batteries. 

The hazardous work of laying the’ pontoon 
bridges was frequently interrupted by the murder- 
ous fire of rebel sharpshooters, concealed in the 
stores and dwelling-houses on the bank of the 
river. To dislodge these men, and drive them out 
of their hiding-places, seemed an impossible task. 
At a given signal, our batteries opened with a ter- 
rific fire upon the eity, crashing through the walls 
of houres and public buildings, not sparing even 
the churches in which treason had been taught, 
as paramount to Christianity. In this storm of 
shot and shell, which plowed the streets and set 
the buildings on fire, the sharpshooters survived, 


“like salamanders in theo flames, and continued to 


pour a deadly fire upon our engineers and bridge- 
builders. 

In this dilemma, it became evident that the 

bridges could not be laid except by a bold dash. 
Volunteers were called for to cross in small boats ; 
forthwith, hundreds stepped forward and offered 
heir services. One hundred men were chosen, 
and at once started for the boats. Robert Henry 
Hendershot, the hero of our sketch, was then a 
member of the 8th Michigan—acting as a drum- 
mer. Seeing a part of the Michigan 7th preparing 
to cross the river, he ran ahead, and leaped into 
the boat. One of the officers ordered him out, 
saying he would be shot. The boy replied that 
he didn’t care, he was willing to die for his coun- 
try. When he (the boy) found that the captain 
would not permit him to remain in the boat, he 
begged the privilége of pushing the boat ofl, and 
the request was granted. Whereupon, instoad of 
remaining on shore, he clung to the sfern of the 
boat, and, submerged to the waist in water, he 
crossed the Rappahannock. Soon as he landed, a 
fragment of a shell struck his old drum, and 
knocked itéto pieces. Pickmg up a musket, he 
went in search of rebel relics, and obtained a 
secesh flag, a clock, a knife, and a bone ring. On 
opening 2 back door in one of the rebel houses, 
he found a rebel wounded in the hand, and ordered 
him to surrender. He did so, and was taken by 
the boy soldier to the 7th Michigan. When the 
drummer-boy recrossed the river from Fredericks- 
bury, Gen. Burnside said to him, in the presence 
of the army, “Boy, I glory in your spunk ; if you 
keep on this way a few more years, you will bein 
my place.” 
Robert is a native of New York, but moved with 
his parents to Michigan when he was an infant. 
His father died ten or twelve years ago, leaving 
his mother in destitute circumstances, and with a 
family of four children to support and educate. 
About fifteen months ago, ‘‘our drummer-boy” 
went from Jackson (Michigan) to Detroit, with 
€apt. C. V. Deland, in the capacity of waiter in 
the Sth Michigan. With that regiment Ke went to 
Louisville, West Point, Ky., and Elizabethtown, 
Ky.—at the last-named place he was appointed 
drummer-bey. Since that time he has been in six 
battles, as follows: Lebanon, Murfreesboro, 
Chattanooga, Shelbyville, McMinnsville, and 
Fredericksburg. At the battle of Murfreesboro, 
where the Union forces were taken by surprise 
before daylight in the morning, after beating the 
long roll, and pulling the fifer out of bed to assist 
him, he threw aside his drum, and seizing a gun, 
fired sixteen rounds at the enemy from the win- 
dow of the court-house, in which his regiment 
was quartered, but our men were*eompelled to 
surrender, and they were all taken prisoners, but 
were immediately paroled, and afterwards sent 
to Camp Chase, Ohio. 

Soon as the news came from the Rappahannock 
that Robert had lost his drum in that terrible tem- 
pest of fire and iren, The Tribune Association 
promised to make good his loss, and give him a 
rew drum. His mission here at the present time 
is twofeld—te receive his present of the new drum, 
and to find employment, (he having left the army 
in consequence of ill health.) It is the hope and 
wish of the writer, that this brave boy may not 
be injured by the flattering attentions he receives. 
He is scarcely fourteen years of age, and like 
othér children at that early period of life, his 
nature is like wax to receive, and like adamant to 
retain impressions. Modesty is one of the true 
tests of merit ; and abstinence from all the forms of 
viee the surest way to win the esteom of those 
whose good opinion is of the greatest value. That 
the Drummer-Boy of the Rappahannock may 
grow up to be a good and useful man, is the wish 
of all true patriots who ate familiar with his his- 
tory. This lad is now in the hands of the public, 
like clay in the hands of the potter ; and if his life 
‘js molded into the graceful symmetry of truc 
goodness—linking courage with virtue, the brave 





boy, if he lives, will beeome a good many 











A LITTLE SERMON. 


Curparn, I have a little sermon for you ; if you 
have read all the stories on this page, give  fow 
minutes to me. -1 do not promise to “stir ine 
story,” and Mr. Editor says you wouldn’t like the 
sermon any better if I should. However, it will 
not be quite like the one that puts you to sleep 
Sunday mornings, so perhaps you would betéer 
read on. My'text is: “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” ‘That’s nothing new! No; it 


isas old as you are, exactly ; for since they first | 


wrapped you in embroidered blankets, and laid 
you in the cradle, and hushed the whole busy 
house for your sake, you havs received so much 
and given s0 little, that you are most of you as 
unhappy as children can be, instead of being 
“blessed.” You often wonder to hear the grown 
people talk of happy childhood ; you secretly 
think that you must have more trouble than men 
and women, who can do as they please ; and I 
agree with you that most of you see a great 
many unhappy moments. You shed a great many 
tears, and are filled with discontent and mur- 
muring. 

The tr6uble is, you give too little for what you 
receive. You are all too selfish, and are miserable 


-in proportion. Now let us lift the eurtain from 


some folks’ windows, and see if it is not so. 

Here is a liglited dining-room with a family of 
ehildren seattered about it, waiting for supper and 
papa. First one comes to the window and thon 
another, to look for him. 

“I wonder what father’ll bring us to-night!” 
says James. or: 

“Oh, I hdpe he'll bring my portfolio ; he.prom- 
ised it a month ago, and I kind of look for it every 
night,” replies Mary. While they wait and 
watch, mother ealls Mary to come and rock the 
baby. Here isa chance for her to give something. 
But she wants.to be on hand for the portfolio, 
which possibly may come ; so she goes unwillingly 
up stairs, and speaks cross to Bridget on the way ; 
complains to the baby for wanting to be rocked, 
and then does it so ill that the baby cries instead 
of going to sleep, and her rhother wishes she had 
not called her. By-and-by father comes, and 
really brings the long wished-for present. Mary 
capers about and manifests a great deal of joy; 
but John is cross because he gets nothing; and 
although she enjoys the use of her nice, conveni- 
ent portfolio, she sees as many unhappy moments 
the next day, from other canzes, as ever. 

Behind another curtain we find a toiling, care- 
worn mother, stitching away by early candle- 
light with might and main. She has been sewing 
ever since sunrise, and will not stop, though her 
shoulders and side ache, till midnight. She is 
laboring to keep a home for her boys, two of 
whom are sitting there by the stove, each poring 
overastory. They are comfortably clothed and 
well fed, and kept at school, though each is old 
enough to earn his living. But their mother 
wants to see them educated, that they may have a 
good chance in life. Thus she spends her life for 
them. She shuts herself up from all soeiety, and en- 
dures every privation and much suffering through 
steady toil, with the greatest cheerfulness, for her 
dear children. What do you suppose they give, 
in return for all this? Oh,apoorreturn! They 
are as selfish as she is generous. This evening 


. 


| they have both neglected the work that falls to 


them, beeause it is cold and they want to read. 
The wood is not ready for morning, and the even- 
ing errands are not done ; they have been disput- 
ing about whose turn it is to do chores—till both 
refuse. They seek their own present comfort in 
everything, but they are unhappy enough. 

A few weeks ago, Christmas holidays broncht 
you almost everything you wished for. In spite of 
war and scarcity, your parents and friends found 
means to gratify you with many presents. You 
felt very amiable and well satisfied for a few days, 
but how many of you are more contented and 
happy row for what you got.then? You want 
more. See how much you demand. You look to 
receive such gifts on every holiday and birthday ; 
you expect Sabbath-schools. which must give at 
Jeast one picnic and one festival a year, with a 
new library-book and paper every Sunday; you 
are willing that your parents should strain every 
nerve to keep you at the best schools, and in 
addition you must study musie and drawing, and 
have fashionable clothes to wear, and cake and 
honey to cat, and love and patience to cover all. 
For all this what are you giving? Carefal atten- 
tion te papa’s comfort, cheerful obedience to 
mother’s requirements, sunny smiles for all occa- 
sions, and patience for your younger brothers and 
sisters ? Are you serving everybody in the house 
with your feet and your fingers and your lips and 
your whole heart? Do your parents tell you that 
you are a comfort to them? Or do they find that 
in spite of all their Sacrifices you are restless, 
unsatisfied, and unlovely ? Do you want to have 
a real good time in childhood? Learn to give, 
then, as well as to take: give what you can, 
what you have to give, pleasant words and willing 
hands and nimble feet, and hearts interested for 
others more than for yourselves. Such gifts bring 
sweet contentment. 

Of children who walk in these paths it was 
said, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


GranaM. 
Selections. 


VICTORIOUS FAITH. 


I caxxor hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whorn was given 
The joy that mixes man with heaven: 


Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream : 


But heard, by secret transport led, 
Even in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the fountain-head : 


Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forebore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 


He heeded not reviling tones, 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Though cursed and scorned, and hissed with 
stones : . 








But looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
Gcd's glory smote him on the fate. 
— Tennyson. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


He hed a sincere faith in the externals of ro- 
ligion ; he attached infinite importance to making 
clean the outside of the cup and platter. He died 
with this affirmation on his lip, and, beyond ques- 
tion, it was true: “ Ever since I came in place,” he 
said before his judges, “I labored nothing more 
than that the external public worship of God, too 
much slighted in most parts of the kinglom, mizht 
be preserved.” Neglect of externals had, he 
averred, “almost cast a damp upon the true and 
inward worship of God ; which, while we live in 
the bedy, needs external helps, and all little enough 
to keep it in any vigor.” _ This was Land’s idea 





‘of the beauty of holiness. He conceived that in 


seemly and imposing externals of worship there 
lay a mystic power to win the heart to religion. It 
was an idea which possessed an obvious attrac- 
tion for the stately, ceremonious Charles, and Laud 
went all lengths with the king in affirming the 
right divine of monarchs and of bishops. For the 
rest, Laud wos intense, vehement, energetic ; he 
made his soul like unto a wedge. He was troubled 
with no doubts or scruples, turned neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, paused for no recreation, 
ard was never caught slumberng. Like Robes- 
pierre, between whom and Land there was in sev- 
eral things a close resemblance, he believed every 
word he spoke. Itis this character, in which tem- 
perament plays as important & part as mental oa- 


oti. 
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ity, that commands succees Binlop 
apne of incomparably robler fe wy 
brillient, genial, versasile; whe, when 
he brought Laud to damon ‘ed probably never 
conceived the ibility ows a rival— 
was oon thrust aside by fie yiry, sleepiess 
all iron and dull-burning, unquenchable fire. 

Let no one imagine that Laud was gifted wi 
sensibility to grace and solemn loveliness. F., is 
ever, when we look at him closely, th~ raspy- 
vo ced, bustling, peevish IXtle doctoz, whose beauty: 
of holiness is only the apothéonis of formalism. In 
that fe,nous edfisecration of the Church of St. 
Catherine, in London, by the archbishop, we find, 
with some amazement, that the ceremonial con- 
sisted mainly in regulated antics—bowings, step- 
pings, jumpings backward and forward, according 
to number and measure, without any discernible 
principle of beauty or impressiveness. “As he 
approached the communion-table,” thus proceeded 
the consecration at its most solemn part, “ he made 
several low bowings ; and, coming up to the side 
of the table, where the bread and wine were: 
covered, he bowed seven times ; and then, after 
the reading of many prayers, he came near the 
bread, and gently li up a corner of the napkin 
wherein the bread was laid ; and, when he beheld 
the bread, he laid it down again, flew back a step or 
two, bowed three several times toward it; then 
he drew near again, and, lifting the cover of the 
cup, looked into it, and, seeing the wine, let 
fall the cover again, retired back, and bowed as 
before.” We calculate that Laud, the little red- 
faced, mean-looking man, bowed here some two 
dozen times, with interspersed skippings and pac- 
ings. Can anything be conceived more grotesque 
than the whole affair?—Peter Bayne, in The 
Weekly Review. 





Sranp like a beaten anvil. It isa part of a 
great champion to be stricken and conquer.—St, 
Ignatwus. 





Do not indulge in acynical temper. “I tread 
on the pride of Plato,” said Diozenes, as he walked 
over Plato’s carpet : “ Yes—and with more pride,” 
said Plato. 
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FIRST SERIES 


This Series is designed expressly for 
the study of Latin at a very early age, 
to pursue it to a limited extent only, v 
to the acquisition of a good English e 
of the following worke—viz. : 


1. ANDREW®’ FIRST LATIN BOOK 
gons in Keading and Writing Latia. T 
only cont»ins most of the leading prit 
cal forms of the Latin language, but, b 
of ite rules and definitions, it alsu s 
— as an introduction to the stu 

work is divided into lessons of ¢ 

in such a manner that the stu 

be prepared to enter upon the study o! 
gon, by possessing a thorough know 
eded it. The lessons generaliy o 

st, The statement of rome important 
ef rules or definitions, or the exhibi 
= or etymological forms ; 2d, 

Hustrate such principles or forms; 
tended to assist the student in prepari 
dition to the grammatical lessons con 
a few pages of Reading 1 essons are a 
follewed by a Dictionary comorisin 
contained in the work. This book i: 
all echools above the grue of prim 
alse acacemies and female seminarie: 
little difficulty by ary intelligent pare 
previous knowledge of the language. 


2. THE LATIN READER, with a | 
containing explanations of difficult t 
references to the Lessons contain 


3. THE VIRI ROMZ, with a Dictio1 

, like those of the Reaer, to the | 

es of three small volumes, if fait 

ing te the directions coutained in the 

the student a very tolerable proficie: 

the Latin language, an‘ in the know! 

which so many words of the English 

but will constitute the best preparati 
of English grammar. 


SECOND SERI 
This Series is designed more espec 
intending to become thoroughly ac 


language, and with the principal c! 
language. It consists of the followl: 


1, LATIN LESSONS.— This small vc 
ounger classes of Latin students, w 
ake up the larger Grammar, but to v 

for the present, appear too formidab: 
iment principles of Latin Grammar 
wage as in the larger Gramma 
an Writing Lessons, with a Diction: 
and phrases occurring in the Lesso! 


2.A MANUAL OF LATIN GRA 
Schools ; intended especiaily as a Fi 
used preparatory to the stuuy of the 

lete Grammar of Andrews and 8 

ews, LL.D. The main objoct of th 
easy introduction to the more full « 
of Andrews and Stoddard. For this 
taken to retain, as far as practicable 
the same illustrations, the same civ 
contained in the Grammar, so that 
enter upon the study of the larger w: 
plexed by meeting familiar principle 
place, but will find the knowledge a! 
Tules already learned, meeting and 
friends at every step of his furihe’ 
ences in the Latin Reader. Viri Ko: 
Ties, Sallust, and Ovid are equally a; 


3. LATIN GRAMMAR.—A Gramma 
for the use of Sthools and Colles: 
Andrews and 8. Stoddard. 

Sizty-Fifth Edition Revised 

This work, which for many years | 
ia the department of Latin Gramm 
American schools and colleges, and 
of having first introduced into the : 
the subject of grammatical analysis, 
conspicuous place in so many gram! 
guage, has been recently revised an 
every part. 

The fact thaiin the space of abou 
Five Epirions, numbering above 1 
SAND CuPrliEs, of this Grammar hat 
purpose of meeting the steadily inc: 
work, sufficiently evinces the esti 
been held. in preparing this Revis: 
every portion of the origina! work | 
the light of the experience of twent 
ent editor in studies connected wit! 
cation, and with the aid of nume 
same department which during thi: 
the European press. The re-ults o 
on almost every page, in new modi 

4 rials, and especially in such additic 
to its various topics as the present | 
cal education in this country seem 


Its merits have been so fuily app 
ay ey as @ Text-Bookin neurly ev 
in the country. 

4.'‘QUESTIONS ON THE GRAMM 
is intended to aid the student in | 


the teacher in conducting his recita 


5. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LATIN 
the Latin Paradigms and the pring 
mology and Syntwx. The few pag 
contain those portions of the Gram: 
has occasion to refer moet freque: 
his daily lessons, 


6. EXERCISES IN LATIN ETY\S 
drews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Gramn 
; e etymological portions of the | 
ave been extended, and thyown ir 
can be used with convenience and 
and advantage from the tine whe. 
his Latin Grammar uutil he reach 
tax, after which he will tind the ex 
larger work sutlicientiy copious. 


7. LATIN READER.—The Reader 
and distinct sets of notes, is equal 
nection either with the First Lau: 
Latin Grammar. 


8. VIRIROMZA. This volume, |\} 
with notes and references, both to 
Manual, and tothe Latin Grammar 
in the two sets of noves found in ea 
sists in the somewhat greater fulln 
to the emaller series. 


9. LATIN EXERCISES.—This w 
every dopartment of the Latia Gra 
that it may be siwiied in conue 
through every stage of the preparat 
to prepare the way for originui 

guage, both In prose and ver« 


10, A KEY TO LATIN EXERC! 
all the exercises in the preceding v 
is intended for the use of tcachers 


ll, CZSAR’S COMMENTARILS 

with a Dictionary and Notes. T! 
Cesar has been formed by referen: 
tions. The notes are piincipaliy 
tionary, which, like all the other 

‘ = with great labor, contuins ¢! 
e words, togetber with an explau 

ds might otherwise perplex the siu 


12. SALLUST.—SALLUST’S JU 
CUONSVIRACY OF CATILINE, wit 
The text of this work, which was b 
has been modified by reference to 
especially by those ot Kriiz and Ger 
is, in general, conformed to th«t 
The Dictionaries of Cesar and # 
series, are original works, and, in 
in evsch volume, furnish a very | 
apparatus for ihe study of these tv 


13. OVID.—Selections from th 
ides of Ovid, with Notes. Gramma 
ercises in Scanning. These sek 
signed «s an introduction to | 
accompanied with numerous b: 
difficuit phrases, of obscure histor 
sions, and especially of grammati 
are added such Exefcises in Scanr 
duce the student to « knowledg 
especially of the structure and li 

' temeter verse, 


14, VIRGIL,—The Eclogues an: 
Notes and a Metrical Key. The te: 
eral, that of Heyne as revised by \ 
tion has been given to the orthogr. 
orthogrephy bas been made to c 
prevalent usage, discarding the fo 
nations of some accusative plural, 
as they tend to embarrass the lear 
voy imperfect idea of the peci 

ography, as will be scen by 
graphia Virgiliana, at the end of t! 
| very numerous, and in their prepar 
| freely from the best commentari« 
and English, including those of 
Ladewig, Martyn, Keightley, Bry« 
he notes contain many reterence: 


will be found useful. 
For sale by all Bookecllers. 
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Magee Week cadislontiy copious. PATENT MELODEONS COFFEE, and find it to be BEALTSFUL AND NuTRIvIous. I par- 
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9. LATIN EXERCISES.—This work contains exercises in 
every Gepartment of the Latia Grammar, and is so arrange.t 
that it may be studied in connectioa with the Grammar 
through every stage of the preparatory course. Itis designed 
to prepare the way for original composition in the Latin 
Language, both in prose and verse. 


10, A KEY TO LATIN EXERCISES.— his Key, in which 
all the exercises in the preceding volume are fully corrected, 
is intended for the use of teachers only, 


Il, CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR, 
with a Dictionary and Notes. The text of this edition of 
Cesar has been formed by reference to the best German edi- 
tions, The notes are piincipalty grammatical. The dic- 
tionary, which, like all the others in the series, was pre- 
qe with great labor, contains the usual signitications of 

e words, together with an explanation of. all such phrases 
as might otherwise perplex the student. 


12, SALLUST.—SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR AND 
CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE, witha Dictionary an2 Notes 
The text of this work, which was based upon that ot Cortius, 
has been modified by reference to the best modern eiitions, 
especially by those of Kritz and Gerlach ; add its.arthography 
is, in geueral, conformed to that of Vottier and Pianche 
The Dictionaries of Cesar and Sallust, connected with this 
series, are original works, and, in connection with the notes 
in each volume, furnish a very complete and satisfactory 
apparatus for the study of these two authors. 


13. OVID.—Selections frem the Metamorphoses ani Hero- 
ides of Ovid, with Notes. Grammatical References, and i.x- 
ercises in Scauning. These selections from Uvil are de- 
signed «s an introduction to Latia poetry. They are 
accompanied with numerous brief notes explanatory of 
difficuat phrases, of obscure historical or mythological allu- 
sions, and especially of grammatical difficultics. To these 
are added such Exercises in Scanning as serve fully to iniro- 
duce the student to u knowledge of Latin prosedy, and 
especially of the structure and laws of hexam-ter aa2 pea- 
tameter verse, 


14, VIRGIL,—The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 
Notes and a Metrical Key. The tent of edition is, in gen- 
eral, that of Heyne as revised by Wagner. Particular attea- 
tion has been given to the orthography and punctuation. The 
orthogrephy has been made to conform to the standard of 
prevaient usage, discarding the forms is for es, in the termi- 
nations of some accusative plural, cum for guwn, andthe like, 
as they tend to embarrass the learner, while they give but a 
very imperfect idea of the peculiarities of the authors 
oO) hy, as will be scen by examination of the Ortho- 
graphia tiegiliena, at the end of this edition. The notes are 
very numerous, and in their preparation the editor hasdrawa 
freely from the best commentaries on Virgil, both Geran 
and English, including those of Heyne, Wagaer, Forbiger, 
Ladewig, Martyn, Keightley, Bryce. Conington, and others, 
The notes contain many references to the Grammar, which 
will be found useful. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 
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TRAVEL. 


Sy OSIROTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA GR«.- 
TON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid steamors 
COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH RO 


J. C. Geer, willleave Pier No 18 N. R., foot of Cortland 
sireet, DAILY, (except ) at 4a. 


Sundays 
Freights taken as low as by any other line. Office of . 
pany, So. 115 West street, conne! of Goruanat on Com 
New York, Nov. 3, 186, - B. BOW ARDS, Agent. 
RIE RAILWAY. 
Passenger Trains leare from foot of Chambers street : 
7.00 a.u., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 
9.00 a mu, M's LE at Dy hap we 
15 v.u., ACCOMMODATION, daily. 
pM, W. Y, for PIP HESS, daily 
5.00 p.u., NIGHT EXPRESS, » for 
Canandai a Stations, 


6, P.M, , 
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MFWROAT AND LUNG DISEASES. 
VED AND INFALLIBLE CURE BY INSUFFLATION, 





@] HENRY 




















()FFICE oF THE 
MERCANTILE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
No. 85 Watt Srrezer, 


Naw York, January 13, 1863. 
The following Statement of the affairs of the Company on 
the S3lst December, 1862, is submitted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter: 








Premiums not marked off December 31, lvol.... $186,929 66 
“ on policies issued from December 31, 
1861, to December 31, 1862,............50....45 1,069,194 23 
NG I OTE ee: $1,256,123 89 
Premiums marked of as earned December 31, 
RSS ES ED LTE PO Ee eT $1,044,005 09 
Less return of Premiums....................... 58,H48 30 
Net Earned Premiums.................... $084,050 79 
Marine and Inland Losses during the 
same period (including estimate 
of Losses not adjusted)........... $033,422 58 
Reinsurance, Expenses, and Bad 
Debts, less interest received onin- - 
I oh case ba a:0ik.n05 aha acene 122,608 80 
Interest paid to Stockholders for 
July dividend, together with In- 
* terest on Stock, payable in Janu- 
ary, ISv3, and Interest on out- 
standing Scrip, payable in Febru- 
Pah GAs 6540.<s orencogesadace 69,807 80 
825,839 18 
$156,817 63 


The Company had, on the 31st of December, 1862, the fol- 
lowing 


ASSETS 
Bamds umd Mortgng O0. 5.55 oo on... Seebsd code doce $11,006 00 
United States, State, City, and other Securities.. 519,370 00 
Loans on Stocks and other Securities ........... 65,440 00 


Cash on hand and in Bank....................... 138,011 07 


Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers............... 76,862 10 
Bills Receivable and Uncollected Premiums..... 559,673 03 
Salvages, sundry claims due the Company, and 

PUI. no nnd caste Gankeh Leh ue BeBe kl cwccesweeese 65,075 86 
Interest due at above date, and not collected... 2,800 00 





$1,438,232 06 

The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of 
SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding certificates of profits to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Monday, the 9th of February next. 

They have also declared a dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. 
to the Stockholders, payable in Cash, on and after Monday, 
the 9th of February next. i 

The Trustees have also declared a dividend of SEVEN- 
TEEN PER CENT. on the net earned premiums for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1862, to be issued in scrip to the 
dealers entitled ¢hereto, on and after Monday, the 6th of 
April next. 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
E. E. MORGAN, 

HER. A. SCHLEICHER, 
WILLIAM BOYD, 

JAS. D. FISH, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


JOSEPH WALKER, 
JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 


AARON L. REID, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 


B. HAYDOCK WHITE, WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., 
N. L. MoCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
A. WM. HEYE, 


t. WILLETs, 
ee HAROLD 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 





C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 














ANDREW J. RICH....... 
DAN. W. TELLER..... 
JOS. MORRISON. 

WM. H. POPHAM....... 
DAVID OGDEN. 

B. C. MORRIS, Js......... * Caldwell & Morris. 

EZRA NYE. 

HENRY J. CAMMANN...." Wilson & Cammann. 

THOMAS LORD. 

LAWRENCE MYERS..... " Lawrence Myers & Co. 

CHAS. A. LORD. 

ROBERT BOWNE......... " Bowne & Co, 

GEO, B. SATTERLEE....." Satterlee & Co. 

JOHN D. BATES, Jr...... ” Bates & Co., Boston. 

JEWITT M. RICHMOND.." J. M. Richmond & Co., Buffalo. 
MOSES MERICK.......... * Oswego. 

DAVID FJ. ELT ....000..08 “ Reynolds, Ely & Co., Chicago. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 


THOS. LORD, Vice-President, 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


_ AMERICA LIFE INS. COMPANY. 


.” Pres. Bank of Attica, Buffalo, 
..” Galwey, Casado & Tellers. 


." Popham & Haxtun. 





This Company is prepared to transact business in every 


branch of Life Insurance. " 


The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, according to law. The 


terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy than 
heretofore. 


All policies issued by this Company are indisputable after 
seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed valid. 


Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history or 
condition of the health of the applicant, do not work any for- 
feiture of the policy after seven years. 


Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the premium, 
and the policy held geod during that time. 


Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Directors. 


Dividends of surplus are declared annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 


Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling principle 
in all-the transactions of the Company. 


Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office of 
the Company, and by the agents. 


Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t. 
DIRECTORS. 


J NELSON TAPPAN, 
SAMUEL FB. MORSE, © M. B. WYNKOOP. 
T. T. MERWIN, Secretary. L J. MERRITT, Actuary 
J. H. HENRY, Physician. @. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 
Orrice ov trax Paextx Fine Insveance, Op., 
AOOKLIN, 32, 1863, 
QTOCKHOLDERS aan pg N od 
a Semi-Annual Dividend ( cent. 
been a 
ice, No Walls Med ark omens M tele Wennch 
rHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 




















profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re- 
presentatives, on and after Tuesday the Third of February 
next, 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS of 
profits, the outstanding certificates @f the issue of 1861 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday the Third of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. : 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, (free of Government Tax,) 
for the year ending 31st December, 1862, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday the Seventh of April 
next. 

The profits of the Company, ascer*ained from the 
lst of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1862, 


Additional from Ist January, 1862, to Ist January, 


Total profits for 20% years....... 
The Gertificates previous to 1861 have been re- 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on 


By order of the Board, 2 
W. TOWNSEN JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEE 


John D, Jones, A. P. Pillo 
Charles Dennis, M. Wiley, 
W. H. H. Moore, Danie! 8. Miller, 
Thomas Tileston, 8. T. Nicoll, 
Henry Coit, Joshua J. Henry, 
Wm. C. Pickersgilh, Geo. C. Hobson, 
Lewis Curtis, David Lane, 
Charles H. Russell, James Bryce, Benj. Babcock, 


J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 


Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, James Low. 
JOHN D. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 














EDUCATION. 
LE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, N. J.— 
Iastitu 








This carefull tion 
ee ntioces ly conducted and well-established will te 
a of 14 weeks, com- 


few jes for the summer session 
fers, address ew 5 Sram eaee couteines President. 


RY: BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Boys at No.1 





on 
Monday, April 18, 18a Circulars fang be hed of hin Noo 4 
Ley — Seeman, Prof. Theo. W. pea, 
School ; of Rey. Joha Lord, Lecturer, 
No. 100 st.; Continental Ins. 
Go., No. 102 Broadway.” == Lamport, Sec. 





MZ22LEWoop YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
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for which certificates were issued, amount to $12,753,730 





lst January, 1863...........-.-.. cccipdh epeten $4,215,170 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


Lowell Holbrook, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., Fletcher Westray, 

P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Rob. B. Minturn, Jr., 

Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Gordon W. Burnham, 
» Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Frederick Chauncey, 


















































only on PRINCE & €0.’S instruments. 


SCHOOL ORGANS in Black Walnut or Oak cases, contain- 
ng two sets of reeds of great power. For Schools, Halis, 


ef EE See ey Rn See $90 and $110 
Melodeons, in great variety, in Rosewood Cases. 40 to 220 
Pedal-Bass Organ-Mclodeons...............--+. $275 to 385 


R@ liverearep CaraLoouss Sunt Fars.“@e 
Address either 
_GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No, 87 Fulton st., N. Y. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No, 82 Lake st., Chicago, DL, 


— +) 
DRY GOODS. 
Quiers SHIRTS! SHIRTS! 











Cuearest Suirr Hovusz rx tee Unrrep Srarss. 


Six Shirts made of Wamsutta or Wouregan Muslin, which 
is equal in wear to New York Mills Muslin—SIX for $15, and 
SIX for $17. SIX New York Mills Muslin Shirts, with extra 
fine Linen Bosoms and Wristbands. for $20. 

This is cheaper by $6 per dozen than any other House. 

Send for a Cireular. 


FREDERICK LEWIS, 
No, 655 Broadway, New York. 


T MOWBRAY’S, No. 269 GRAND.—GREAT 
A Sale of Cotton Goods continued. 











1,800 Ps. Bleached Muslin. me 18 cts. per ya. 
1 ows ! 
1,200 * . , : 
800 * LJ ae <>. occpedeenseeeteess . 
arma ee eo 
130 | brown Pink, and Green Gambric. 31 * 
300 * English Barege BE ncaatitdessveadl B.::3 
" Dress Debege..... oft etait PES Lh. 
ito. Bisek and White Checked Poplin..... 31 . 
300" New ee RR te 31 7 
10" Black Moire Antique ............ &1 to $1 " 
75" Checked Camlet Cloths............... ” 
300" English Silk (checked)................ $1 " 
150 * (oy A te at atin A ® . o 
Ladies’ Clot erinoes, Bombazin pacas, Flanne 
Shaw Cloaks, ts grout , for Ladies and Children. 
MS OLIV M WBEAY, Ne. 260 Grand, cor. Forsyth. 
ROOK’S PRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTOR, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
WHITE, 
BLACK, and oo . 


A fall assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 





























usually do of any other kind, { find it very pleasant and full- 
flavored. No tremor of nerves or ache of the head follows 
its use, which is invaluable fer clergymen, to whom I w 
most confidently and cordially recommend it. I would not 
be without it in my family. 

Put up in one-pound packages, and fer Grocers in boxes of 
60 and 100 pounds, to whom a liberal allowance will be made. 

For rale at the General = of the East India Coffee a 
No. 154 Reade street, third door from Greenwich, New Y' 
city. Also by N. Bewden, No. 100 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
at No. 79%4 Montgomery street, Jersey City, and by grocers 

nerally. 
“ Orders from all peste of the country promptly attended 
to and sent with dispatch. 


ONSTITUTION WATER, 
THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR DIABETES. 

THE CURATIVE PROPERTIES ofthis Medicine direct them- 
selves entirely to the Organs of Secretion, and by so alte 
the Stomach and Liver, that the starchy principle of the F 
is not converted into sugar so long as the Systemis under the 
influence of the 

CONSTITUTION WATER, 


which gives these organs time to recover thelr healthy tone 
and vigor. We are able to state that the Constitution Water 
has cured every disease of DIABETES in which it has beea 
given. 
IRRITATION OF THE NECK OF THE BLADDER 
AND INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

For these diseases itis truly a tre rem end tee 
much cannot be said in its praise. A single dose has been 
known to relieve the most urgent symptoms ; ter1t, we beg 
of you, in these cases, and you will ever give your praise te 

CONSTITUTION WATER. 
ULCERATION OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER, 
DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE GLAND, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CALCULUS, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, 

Diseases ajl occurring from one —-4 the La cause, will be 

entirely cured by the Consrrrvrion WATE 

There is no dats of diseases that produce such eaacting 
effects upon the human constitution as Diabetes and ~ 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, and, through a false ooo 
are neglected until they are so far advanced as to be ; 
the control of ordinary remedies, and, in a majority = cases, 
little can be done by the physicians, and we present 
CONSTITUTION fp ai 
vith the conviction that it no equ eliev- 
ate hy oA of diseases for which it has bese pe 
nently euccessful in caring ; and we trnst that we A 
rewarded for our efforts in placing s0 valuable a remedy in a 
form to meet the requirements of patient and physician. 


Drage; 

nts "wat i  & 8 Pen. Generel Agents 
eoenyny * No. 46 Clif street, New York. 
Inclose a three-cent stamp to Morgan & Allen for aciroular 

SHALL’S CATARRH SNUFF 

get rn eel to be the best article to be found in 
curing the Catarrh. Cold in the Head, and the Headache. It 
anges out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives 
hea thy action to the parts affected. For sale everywhere. 


CPS See Jas pe gues Econ ook 

75 cts. mj; ic. ; yeu. 

sd, Taugrcnt, oa Spi torn ew ntod 

cine 7 os @ B. "__D, BIDWELL, No. 254 Pearl st. 

ERVOUS DISEASES AND PHYSICAL DEBIL- 
ity, arising from causes, in 


and reliable treatment, Ae eo WARD’ A880- 
relia °o 
CIATION—sent fu sealed: letier env free of charge. 

















Address Dr. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Association, 
No, 2 South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. ints 
EMOVAL. 


FOUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE, EIGHT FIFTY-RIGH? 
(828) BROADWAY, between 1 — 





pores eae ny, Davee ee ee 
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_ THE WAR. 
VICKSBURG. 

Theseecounts from Vicksburg are very confused 
and indistinct. But their general seems to 
justify:abelief that the operations of General Grant 

.im. thatevicinity are on the point of resulting ‘in the 
evacuation or surrender of Vicksburg. The short 
cut to the rear of the rebel position (a short cut more 
_ than 200:.miles long) through Yazoo Pass, is said to 
have entirely succeeded; and the reports are that 
a fleet of thirty rams, gun boats, and transports with 
some 20;000 men under Gen. Ross, has worked 
through ‘into, the Yazoo, taken Yazoo City, captured 
26 rebel steamers laid up or in process of conversion 
. inte war-vessels, and descended the Yazoo to Haines’ 
Bluffs, the point fortified by the rebels inst at- 
tacks from:selow. Admiral Porter with his fleet, 
- waiting at‘the mouth of the Yazoo, is said to have 
heard the: d signal of cannon from above. and to 
have moved for the combined att@tk on the Bleffs. 
It is moreover said that a Union force has reached 
the only rebel railroad line eastward from Vicksburg, 
broken it by turning a bridge over the Big Black. 
River, and thus. shut off the rebel stronghold from - 
that side. So-very general, however, are all these 
accounts, and.so unsafe is it to rest upon such ac- 
counts as we cén obtain, that we cannot at present 
do more than hgpe that all this is true. 
{HE INDIANOLA DESTROYED. 

This story scems entitled to belief. And the means 
by which it was done were very funny. Admiral 
Porter, it seems, hed learned that when the rebels 
fired on the Queen.of the West, they burst five can- 
non. To make them burst some more if possible, he 
tock a scow, and made a wooden iron-clad of her, 
with pork-barrel ¢himneys, mud furnaces, and all 
complete, and one night set her off to run the batter- 
ies. The rebels opened on her with tremendous 
vigor, but being pretty full of water already, she did 
not sink though their balls went through her, thus 
being invulnerable as a.ghost. Dismayed at seeing 
her get past without bam, they instantly sent couri- 
ers down to have the Indianola blown up to prevent 
her recapture, which wasdone. A shrewd observer 
remarked that this “‘Turreted Monster” was theonly 
vessel of the navy that had done anything ‘creditable 
for eight months, and then only when there wasn’t a 
soul on board! I 

THINGS IN THE SOUTH. 

There is an increasing number of signs of distress 
in the homes of the rebels Large numbers of 
Unioniste are in arms in Northern Alabama and 
Georgia,’and seem to be maintaining themselves suc 
cessfully egainst the press gangs of Jeff Davis. Des- 
titution and sickness are reported to prevail in many 
lo¢alities, both at home and among the rebel armies. 
Their important arms and ammunition manufactory 
at Clintun, La., was destroyed some time since. 


OUR ENGLISH ENEMIES. 


It is a satisfaction to know that the notorious 
blockade-runner and -brazen liar Pearson of Hull, 
England, is totally ruined and sold up in consequence 
of his mercantile operations for rebel account. , Also, 
that ibe -blockade-running business is becoming 
recognized as so very risky that insurance is some- 
times omitted, because such large rates of premium 
are demanded. Also, that the Manchester blockade- 
running speculations as a whole have resulted in a 
loss to the speculators. 

COLORED TROOPS. 


The first Northern regiment of colored men is suc- 
cessfully procceding toward completion at Readville, 
Mass. It has already toward 400 men, who are re- 
markably orderly and quick and willing at drill and 

u 





—The African troops from South Carolina are 
doing equally well. Cel. Higginson’s regiment (First 
South Carolina Volunteers), whose bravery and effi- 
«<iency we have already more than once noticed, has 
gone upon an enterprise of far greater importance 
than any previous one by thatregiment. A thousand 
strong, under Higginson, a fearless and energetic 
man, and Montgomery, the famous Kansas partisan, 
and with arms for some thousand more, this little army 
left Hilton Head a week or two ago, landed at Fer- 
nandina, and marching inland up St. Mary's River, has 
disappeared in the interior toward the great Okefe- 
noke Swamp, the refuge of numerous runaway slaves, 
and toward the heart of the negro population in 


-Southern Georgia. Tidings from this hardy enter- 


prise, the first of its kind in the history of the world, 
will be waited for with profound interest. 

The rebels on their part are—as they have done 
for a long time—using negro troops. It seems well 
authenticated that in the recent defeat of Col. 
Gobyrn at Franklin, Tenn., two negro regiments 
charged our artillery, and were pretty much blown to 
pieces, the artillerists double-shotting their guns. 
And negropickets are daily to be seen opposite Gen. 
Hooker's army on the Rappahannock. Well; if the 
North is too foolish to do justice to the negro, and 
the South is wise enough to give him freedom and 
use him justly, he is right in fighting for the South. 


PRIZES. 


Prizes continue to be taken by our navy from time 
to time. The sthooner Belle of Nassau, with coffce 
and salt, was taken by the Potomska in Sapelo Sound, 
Ga.; the British steamer Queen of the West was run 
ashore near Charleston about March 1, and at last 
accounts Admiral Dupont was trying to get her off. 
The Vanderbilt brought into Key West, on the 7th, 
the English steamer Peterhoff, with clothing and 
(probably) arms and ammunition for the rebels. Sun- 
éry other schooners have also been taken. 


THE REBEL NAVY. 


We have no further news of the Alabama, the 
Figrida, or the Sumter; nor of the other rebel war- 
steamers building for the rebels in England. The 
clipper &chooner Chapman was seized by Government 
on her way out from San Francisco a few days since. 
On board were eaught 20 well-armed pirates, calling 
themselves secessionists, and 6 brass Dahlgren guns 
with ship carriages. The gang was found to be one 
thet had been negotiating already for the purchase 
of a steamer. They meant to seize one Isthmus 
steamer, and use her to capture two treasure 
steamers from San Francisco. 

HOOKER’S PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Gen. Hooker was lately before a Congressional 
Committee, and being asked what was the reason of 
the failures of the frightful campaign on the Penin- 
sula under McSlellan, he replied, ‘‘ As I am on my 
oath, I must reply. It was the incompetency of the 
commanding general.” 


OTHER PERSONAL ITEMS. 


It is reported that Gen. Frémont is to have an 
honorable employment, and that Gen. Sigel is to be 
induced to remain in the service and to be treated 
‘decently. No such reports can be believed. Abso- 
lute appointments and entrance on service only can 
justify it. It would be done against the bitter and 
un ncipled opposition of General Halleck. General 
Halleck is verging toward a place as the successor of 
McClellan, in the minds of great numbers of men, 
and not without great reason. 


GEN. STOUGHTON’S DELILAH. 


The woman who betrayed this careless general to 
the rebels has been taken and imprisoned. Evidence 
has been found that she planned the affair with rebc]- 
officers, and that sundry of our own officers have 
been “intimate” with her. She is also proved to 
have been long an operator in behalf of the rebels, and 
has a commission as “ honorary aid-de-camp” to Gen. 
Stuart. Her name is Antonia J. Ford. 


SECRET PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Reports leak out that secret negotiations for peace 
have been in p at Richmond for some weeks. 
This story is entirely credible so far as Mr. Seward 
would be concerned ; for the secret method of di- 

acy is his chosen one. The considerations that 
ce, the truth of the story are, that the situa- 
tion of the war is such that the measure would be 


simply infamous ; for all the signs point toward a 


coming vindication of the laws and Constitution of 


the land, and toward that unconditional surrender or 
flight out of the country of the managing rebels, 
which alone would set the Government wholly right 
toward them. 





FOLITICAL. 


—The Mormons are again erecting their pestilent 
Pagan despotism into a rebellious attitude. We 
Lave already mentioned the outspoken annual mes- 
sage of Governor Harding to the Utah Legislature, 
which plainly reproved their polygamy and other 
vicious practices. In consequence of this message, 
the Mormons, by a meeting and committee, insol- 
ently demanded of the Governor that he and the two 
U. 8. judges should resign and leave the government 
in the hands of Brigham Young. He boldly refused, 
as did Judges Waite and Drake, to do either, observ- 
ing, among other things, “ As this is said to be a land 
of prophecy, I too 
blood bern be in 
your ministers of vengeance, it be avenged, and 
not one stone in your city will remain upon another.” 
ae th ey Mtn that very 
few of the late Congress of any were in favor 
of the President's plan of pede aos pation. 
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by a brutal riot and e number of murders. The cause 
Te ca cute? commited wten 6, oasame 
Vv. a a 

was in process of legal investigation (and the crimi- 


imprisonment ‘for life according to statute), when a 
mob arose, attacked the negro residents, burned their 
houses ip various parts of the city, destroying the 
houses of many poor whites also, murdered a number 
of colored persons, and about the streets for 
some hours, until 9 battalion of volunteers from 
| Ypsilanti e to the aid of the helpless city author- 
ities, and the mob had finished their work) 
, quieted them. ‘Detroit thus sinks to the contempt- 
ible level of Cincinnati among the mob cities. 

—The trustees of the Methodist church in Newark, 
New Jersey, let James Brooks deliver a secessionist 
_ oration in it on last 4th of July. On March 18, they 
| refused the use of the building for a Union meeting, 
. which was to be-addressed by Andy Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Gov. Wright of Indiana, and Gen. James 
Wadsworth of New York. 
—The New Hampshire election on March 10 has 
resulted in’the choice of two Republicans and one 
Copperhead to Congress, a Republican loss of one’; no 
choice of: Governor by:the people ; and a Republican 
Legislature, which ‘insures a Republican’ Governor. 
Number .of votes east this year, about 66,500 ; last 
year, 62,000; an ‘increase which, cgnsidering the 
‘number of-voters absent, shows a very keen interest 
in the contest. It was indeed important, as sounding 
the key-note of Copperhead success. That‘ key-note 
is one of bad success, thank-God ; and the patriots 
of Connecticut can now: go down into their fight 
against the Copperheaded Philistines and their im- 
ported Goliahs, Wood-and Vallandigham, with better 
courage. Later advices leave it yet in doubt whether 
the Copperhead Congressman is chosen after all. 
— The Crisis, Copperhead paper at Columbus, O., 
belonging to Samuel Medary, a notorious Buchananist 
and trading politician, often termed by jocular re- 
markers “ medary,” was mobbed and its office 
cleansed’on March 5, by a party of about a huadred 
citizens and soldiers. 
—The Volksblatt, a Copperhead German paper at 
Belleville, Ill., was also mobbed on March 4, and its 
type and forms destroyed ! 
—It is noticeable that the recent exterminations 
of Copperhead journals have invariably been in 
whole or in great part by the hands of soldiers. 
Treason does not flourish in the army. 
—A preposterous attempt was made in the post- 
office bill of the recent Cengress to force the regis- 
tration of all money letters; that is, to enact a legal 
provision to show thieves where moncy is. 
—The new territory of Idaho (primary accent on 
last syllable) is about equal to 350 miles square. It 
is cut from the east of Oregon and the west of 
Dakotah, and includes a complete section of the 
Rocky Mountains, the sources of the Columbia and 
Missouri, and many gold mines. 
—Apropos of the Connecticut election, a corre- 
spondence is in print between Mr. Toucey and Com- 
mander Craver of the Vandalia, showing that the 
brave and loyal sailor desired to watch over Forts 
Jefferson and Taylor in the early days of the rebel- 
lion; that Toucey ordered him away to Cuba ; and 
that he came back nevertheless, in disobedience to 
as ~~ emee orders, and did watch over the forts 
after all. 





FOREIGN. 


Ovr European news is to March 1, from Mexico to 
Feb. 24, and from Brazil to Jan. 20. 

The aspect of the civilized world is troubled and 
dark with many clouds of war and insurrection. 
The Polish movement still grows, and reports appear 
of Russian and Hungarian co-operation with it. 
There is a sort of insurrection in Albania. The 
Prussian nation moves uneasily and indignantly 
under the stolid obstinate oppressiveness of its 
King, and his alliance with the Czar; the Wigked 
Emperor is apparently stirring tbe revolutionary 
caldron by quietly countenanciog the Poles and re- 
proving the Prussian agreement to aid Russia; Fin- 
land is said to be waiting’ for Russia to get into 
trouble, in order to join her ancient possessor Swe- 
den. Jt would be strange if the Italjan patriots were 
not making ready to seize Venetia in case of general 
revolution. England is apparently vigorously prose- 
cuting its underhand piratical system against the 
United States. France still pushes forward the un- 
principled Mexican expedition, and England seems 
to be likely to find real difficulty in its bullying at- 
tempt to extort money from Brazil, whose Emperor 
and people are spiritedly preparing to fight for their 
honor if necessary. 

—News which left Havana on the 9th is to the 
effect that Gen. Forey with the French army marched 
from Orizaba for Puebla on Feb. 19, with the expec- 
tation of beginning his attack on Puebla about 
March 1. He has probably not more than 20,009 men. 
400 Egyptians, lent to Napoleon by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, have reached Vera Cruz, but the voyage 
affected them so unfavorably, that a fourth of their 
number were in hospital. Puebla is defended by 
80,000 or more Mexican troops. The guerrillas con- 
tinue to annoy the French excessively. 

—A revolt appears to have taken place against the 
Spanish authorities in St. Domingo. Troops have 
been sent from Havana, Porto Rico, and Santiago de 
Cuba, to put down some forces under Gen. Lucas de 
la Pena in the districts ef Guayubin and Monte 
Christi, which are on the north side of the island, on 
the Spanish and Republican line, furthest from the 
Spanish centers and nearest aid from the independent 
negro population. 

—The vote at the election for a king of Greece 
was declared on January 3. There were 23,016 for 
Prince Alfred, and about 18,000 for 25 other candi- 
dates, of whom Prince Leuchtenberg had most, 
(2,400,) the Emperor Napoleon 2, and Prince de 
Joinville, Gen. M’Mahon, Eynard the Philhellene, and 
the dethroned King Otho, each one. 








Commercial and Financial. 
REAL ESTATE. 


We have several times alluded to the new and 
active movements in real estate. Nearly all the 
leading capitalists of the cify are now busy picking 
up the desirable plots which are ofteréd. The 
offices of real estate brokers are crowded from 
morning till evening ; and so pressing is their busi 
ness that they are obliged to be very unceremonious 
in their atientions to operators. For several years 
past the business of this class of men has been quite 
small. Sellers have been plenty enough, but buyers 
have been very scarce. Rents have been so low that 
very little property has realized over five to six per 
cent. interest, and this fact has prevented any trans- 
actions worthy of notice. 

Some of our wealthiest citizens and mercantile 
firms began to buy, in a very quiet way, as 
early as December. Extensive purchases were 
then made on streets crossing Broadway above 
the Park. These sales attracted the attention 
of smaller capitalists, when a general speculative 
rush was noticed in all quarters. Houses and stores, 
which have been a drug on the market for several 
years, have since changed hands at high prices. All 
holders of real estate are now in fine spirits, and very 
firm in their views. Rents have advanced on stores 
above the Park about 25 per cent. In some cases 
the figures have been much higher. Good medium- 
priced houses, well located, are held at an advance 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. Some fine pieces of prop- 
erty on Fifth avenue have recently been sold at very 
satisfactory prices. . Down-town property offered 
either to rent or for sale, is firm at former prices. 
Landlords ask a little more for desirable offices in 
Wall street and vicinity than last year. 

One-third of the well-known “Trinity Building” 
—the interest of Horace B. Claflin, Esq—has re- 
cently been sold for $100,000 cash, and the pur- 
chasers regard the investment as a good one. The 
whole property, a year ago, would hardly have 
brought $200,000. The buyers of Mr. Claflin’s inter- 
est are well-known cautious capitalists, who make 
no movement which does not promise a good inter- 
est on their money. Messrs. J. C. Howe & Co. of 
Boston, extensive manufacturers and commission mer- 
chants, have lately purchased four lots—in all 100x 
100—on the corner of Worth and Church streets, on 
which they propose to erect an elegant store 
for their New York house. The price paid for 











street to West Br largest dry-goods 
store in the world—cost, it was said at the 
time, only about 000. It is now worth, at the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


same rate of these recent sales, about $1,000,000, 
and is regarded as one of the most judicious, sag@- 
cious, and profitable investments ever made in this 
city, although a year and a half ago it would hardly 
have brought one-half its cost, say $300,000. 

Real estate in other cities and large inland towns 
is now held with great firmaess, th” prevailing 
opinion is that the months of April and May will 
witness more transactions tha@#f“have been made in 
“many years. Is the coumtry going to destruction? 
No!!—Never!! -... °° 7° 


wad! 


COPPERHEAD PRINCIPLES. 


Tae Copperheads are doing all in their power to 
convince the people that the war will prove our 
financial ruin, that we are to be crushed by taxation, 
, that there soon will be 2 general snash-up, and that 
the finale will be a general repudiation of the war- 
debt. With them, the wish is father to the thought. 
They don’t, however, object te make large sums of 
money out of the Government, whenever they can get 
a chance, even though the people are to be heavily 
taxed to pay their bills. They will stea] from the pock- 
ets of the people extra mileage for their services in 
Congress. They will take contracts to supply the 
army with everything, from a tin cup toa pair of boots, 
from a drove of broken-winded and spavined horses 
to a cargo of musty wheat or sour flour—or, as 2 
“special favor,” they will lease a steam-boat, earning 
nothing, for a thousand dollars per day. They will 
do all these things, and more, without a thought of 
being called inconsistent. 

These Northern rebels know very well that Jeff 
Davis, and the whole infamous crew of conspirators 
which support him, are the sole cause of all the mis- 
chief they talk about, the sole cause of the immense 
war-debt now piling up, the sole cause of all the coim- 
mercial and financial disturbances which now exist— 
embarrassing alike our own country and all the 
nations of Europe. Who fired the first gun at our 
national fiag—at-our beloved Stars and Stripes? 

here did the plottings commence for the over- 
throw of our beneficent Government? Answer, 
ye Copperheads! No, no. Let us hear from them no 
more whinings about financial troubles. Let them dry 
up their crocodile tears, and make up their minds 
that when they talk repudiation they talk treason. 
Tke loyal North will pay the war-debt to the last 
dollar, though it may cost our entire property. The 
Copperheads know very well that this statement 

th. Asa people we like money—but it will be 
found that we love something else more than gold. 
Who can estimate the value of ‘freedom ? For that, 
any offering of treasure or blood must and shall be 
Sreely given! Could this great, this priceless bless- 
ing be purchased to-day for this entire nation, well 
might we give all our gold, silver, houses, goods, 
cattle, ships, stocks, luxuries—yea, we might gladly 
sweep from the sur‘ace of our entire territory all 
our treasures and comforts, and yet have left an 
inheritance which, in value, never could be com- 
puted. We are willing to go back to poverty, and begin 
anew our race for position, wealth, and power, but, 
like the Pilgrim Fathers, we will insist that our 
poverty shall be sweetened with Frerpom. _In regard 
to our nation—our whole nation—we say, “ Give us 
Liberty, or give us Death.” 











MONEY MARKET. 


Tarke is no change in the aspect of the money 
market, which is supplied to an excess of the demand 
at 6 to 7 per cent. for call loans, and at 5 to 7 per 
cent. for discount of good business paper, according 
tc date. The gold market continues to fluctuate, but 
bids fair to settle down to a much lower rate than 
the reduced ore of 154%, which was the closing quo- 
tation of Monday. Mr. Chase has been in town, and 
is said to have come to some arrangement with the 
banks, who will co-operate with him in his measures 
to effectuate a return to a par value of gold. It is 
reported they have tendered him a Jarge supply of 
gold, on an understanding that no more’ demand 
notes be issued, and that he will reduce the volume in 
existencé by not reissuing what is paid in to the full 
extent, but gradually reducing the note currency— 
providing for the speedy return to specie payments 
on the part of the banks, who are themselves to cease 
to issue bank-bills. This, in conjunction with the 
hundred million foreign léan, under consideration, ten- 
dered, it is said, at par here, will drive ail gold gamblers 
out of the market effectually. Their occupation will 
be gone. ‘The banks last week curtailed their loans 
over $3,000,000. They lost $3,609,000 of specie, and 
their deposits were reduced $1,745,000. The loans 
are now $177,875,949 ; specie, $36,110,085 ; and depos- 
its, $172,944.034. The amount of gold exports last 
week was large, $3,549,400, making $12,364,281 since 
the Ist January, against $7,544,804 for a similar 
period of 1862. 

The imports last week were large in value, and 
exceeded those of the exports of produce, namely, 
imports, $4 549,594; exports of produce, $3,749,694 
The exports since the Ist January, however, exceed the 
value of the imports, namely : exports, $38,935,430 ; 
imports, $83,977,282. The feeling in Wall street is 
much improved. There is more cordiality between 
the banks and the Tréasury Department, and a strong 
disposition to work together. There is plenty of 
money available for Government loans, which will be 
readily forthcoming as called for. 

This feeling is evinced in the spirit of the stock 
market since Mr. Chase’s visit. Gold has a down- 
ward tendency, yet stocks have an upward onc. 
U. 8. 6's of 1881, coupons, have advanced to 103. 
The advance in Pacific Mail stock has again been 
large, notwithstanding the starting of the new route 
across the continent via Nicaragua. Other stocks 
have changed not during the weck, but all opened 
buoyantly on Monday. 

The rates of foreign exchange are firm at 176 for 
sixty-day bills on London, payable in currency, oF 
110%, payable in gold. Francs are 3.20 to 3.19 per 
dollar. American securities are improving in Lon- 
don at last dates of advice. United States stocks, 
Erie and Illinois Central Railroad shares, advanced 
1 per cent., and our first-class railroad bonds 2 per 
cent. 








DRY GOODs. 


Tne market has become much steadier since the 
reaction in the price of gold, but prices are neverthe- 
less very firm. They have stopped rising gencrally, 
but do not decline, nor show any tendency that Wey. 
The demand for goods is moderate, but continuous, 
and ison the increase. Prints are the most active. 
There is a better supply. Light colors are most 
inquired for. Sheetings and shirtings are firmly held, 
though buyers are moré cautious, and buy rather 
more sparingly. Drills are scarce. Cottonades are 
active. Woolen goods are rather less active. De- 
laines are less freely produced, and stocks are not 
large. Kerseys are the most active, being wanted 
for army purposes. Flannels also keep up in active 
demand, being wanted for the same purpose. Fancy 
cassimeres are rather dull, compared with recent 
weeks, but still are sold to a large extent There is no 
old stock, and goods are sold close up to production. 
Prices are without change. Silk mixtures are desi- 
rable goods. Doeskins are scarce and quiet. Satinets 
are less active. There is Very little doing in foreiga 
goods. Dress goods are scarce, and very firmly 
held as respects British styles. Saxony dress goods 
have brought the highest prices at auction. French 
worsteds are dull. The decline in exchange is induc- 
ing jobbers to hold off, in hopes of lower prices from 
4 permanent decline in gold. Holders of goods, how- 
ever, at present are firm—the supply of goods being 
inadequate, which gives the seller the advantage. 
Dress silks of desirable styles are very firm. Low 
black silks are scarce, and a large supply is wanted 
for the mantilla trade. Ribbons have sold well at 
There are few styles offering. As 
soon as it is ascertained how the price of gold and 

















Curren or Te Puntraws.—Rey 
next Sabberh evening in the ee | 





Sou 
(Rey. Mr. lingham’s,) Twenty-fifth street, 
enth and venues, on Sunda March 22, at 
7% o'clock. Subject : The Personality of the Holy Spirit. 


Tux Anwval Martine of the Congregatfonal Association of 
New York and Brooklyn will be held at the Clinton-avenue 
church, corner of Lafayette avenue, on Wednesday, April 1, 
at 10 o’clock& a.z. Hanex Bzipes, Register. 
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MARBIED. 


Haieur—Eveenst—At New Lebanon Center, on the 12th 
inst., by Rev. C. H. Everest of Owego, A. & Haight of this 
city to Miss Hattie Everest, only daughter of F. W. Everest 
of the former place. 

Surrea—Hooxer—In Brooklyn, March 3, by Rev. Aug. H. 
Seeley, William B. Smith to Miss Harriett T. Hooker, both of 
Broo . No cards. 

Downzs—Rogzre—In Yarmouth, March 12, at the Congre- 

tional oo. by Rey. J. 8. Clark, Mr. Barnabas 8. 

nes to Mrs. Lilla Annie Rogers, both of Dennis. 


~e 


DIED. 


Gitwax—In Norwich, Oonn., March 8, su:idenly, Arthur F- 
Gilman, aged 60 years, a native of Exeter, N. H., and for the 
last forty years & resident of Norwich. 

Carven—At Orient, L. L., at the house of his father-in-law. 
Rev. Daniel Beers, on the 26th of February, Rev. Robert 
Corver, chaplain of the 7th Massachusetts Volunteers, aged 
52 years. sease, chronic diarrhea. He had been twent 
months with his regiment. He was much loved by the sol- 
diers, and he loved his work. He died in peace, and rests 
with those who sleep in Jesus. D. J. 

Morrox—At Hatfield, Mass., March 5, Sophia A., wife of 
Moses Morton, Esq., aged 64 years. . 

How preci d consoling the fact that she died as she 
lived! A serene and trustful life was serenely and trustfully 
closed. Not only bas friendship and relationship an interest 
in such a life, but also religion. Her amiability. her tender 
and steadfast affections, her implicit faith in the good and 
true in human nature, gave her a natural character of rare 
loveliness, but the added graces of deep and mature piety, 
her long and growing assimilation io the character of her 
Savior, gave her a gentleness and sweetness which are rarely 
attained on earth. During her last months with us, a rapidly 
advancing blindness removed her in a measure from the 
pleasure of reading of heaven. It was then she said to a dear 
friend that ‘“‘she feared she was too willingto die ” But that 
overshadowing darkness was suddenly arrested by the tear- 
ing aside the vail which hid the spiritual world from her, 
and with unclouded eye she gazed upon those scenes for 
which she seemed so fully prepared. Husband, children, 
and friends will deepl ieve at the absence of that lov- 
ing spirit ; but the grief ofall will be tempered by the conso- 
lations with which such a holy and beautiful life is fraught. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Nos, 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 


I is oon ca ntdaiecdsasssesss ovtescnnne $1,000,000 00 

ASSETS, Ist January, 1968.............. 6.02000 1,746,405 68 

I nab 06 i cnchisecclecusdwdedeeseseuis . 75,549 64 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in Bank.............+.-0+seeeeerees $181,821 23 

Bonds and M first lien on Re 


748,744 53 


value of securities €273,331,).............--..- 228,924 00 
United States Stocks, (market value,)............ 225,937 50 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 

yaiee.) EAR EAL LO RD A a Oe 74,208 00 
Benk Stocks, (market value,) ...........--...--+- 101,700 00 
ccs ER i 125 50 
Interest due op lst Jan., 1863, (of which $19,547 54 

has since been received,).............-...-..- 25,627 38 
Balance in hands of Agents and in course of trans- 

mission from Agents on Ist Jan., (of which 

$21,003 56 has since been received 48,187 02 


epee 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums ov Inland Risks, 
ce cna ecawus Sire oe 21,513 79 

2 *) 





PD SeichGoketRet een abesadiseevnasenwnnt 2,848 4 
Pe I Sei s0eccssnierrdssoegoncereses 18,810 03 
ee ee $1,746,495 68 
LIABILITIES, 
Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan., 1863... .$74,964 64 
Due Stockholders on xecount 17th dividend........ 585 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Fixs, and 
the risks of Ixtanp Navigarton and TxansPporration, on favor- 
able terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid, 

CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President, 

JOH MoGEF, Secretary. 





New York, January 20, 1863. ‘ 
ee AND BEST SYSTEM OF JIN- 
SURANCE. 


COLUMBIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 10 WALL STREET. 


I 28 os, 2) is oS ol Bo Be 200,000, 
WITH LARGE SURPLUS. 





THE INSURED RECEIVE 75 PER CENT. of the NET 
PROFITS, without Risk or Liability ; thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the Cost of Insurance. 

Frast Sorip Divipenp, 186]...............50 per cent. 
Sroonp Scurp Divipenp, 1862.............60 per cent. 

THIS COMPANY continues to Insure MERCHANDISE, 
RUILDINGS, FURNITURE, PRODUCE, and all the better 
class of Sisks, at the Marker Rares, against LOSS or DAM- 
AGE by FIRE, 

XO LOSSES UNSETTLED. 





TIMOTHY G. OHURCHILL, President. 


EDWARD KEMEYS, Secretary. 
A. C. RICHARDSON, Asst. Secretary. 


Or ANN ST.—THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
Za) paid for OLD NEWSPAPERS of every description, 
old PAMPHLETS of every kind, old BLANK BOOKS and 
LEDGERS that are written full, and all kinds of WASTE 
PAPER from bankers. insurance companies, brokers, patent- 
medicine depots, printing-offices, book-binders, public and 

rivate libraries, hotels, steam-boats, railroad companies, 
Poarding-bouses, express offices, etc. 

STOCKWELL & EMERSON. 


1X YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE IN 
New York in the special treatment of Chronic Diseases 
by Dn. WOLF, (a Freneh physician,) No. §32 Broadway, N. Y. 
The afficted of any form of chronic affections should read 
Dr. Wolf's Essay on the subject, to be had gratis. Dr. Wolf 
may be consulted personally or by letter. The worst cases 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all afections of the nervous 
system, have been radically cured by new remedies, 


—_ OLDEST AND BEST. 
Oi awe 
DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 
“ TIP-TOP” 








Barret, Lepcen, Ne-pivs-vitRa, anv 308 
GOLD PENS, 
And every improved style of 
GOLD AND 8ILVER PENCIL-CASES, 


Ivery, Ebony, Poreupine, and Rubber Holders, etc 
A@ POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTIED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the Couniry. 





D. T. WARREN & CO., 
Buccessors to Dawson, Warren & Byde, 


No. 4 Marpgen tare, New Yoax. 


NEW ENGLAND PEN WORKS, Jewelry Factory, 
Haydenville, Mess. — Ad New York. 


EstaBLisHEep 1809. 


} sha MORGAN’S SONS, 


SOAP AND CANDLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The celebrated P'sanz Mortiep Soap, being free from rosin 
or any deleterious substance, is the cheapest and most 
economical soap for laundry or family use. 

Other qualities of FAMILY SOAPS constantly on hand, 

Fine TOILET SOAPS, several different varieties. Bitc., 
etc. 

KNOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
Store, No. 211 Washington st., 


Factory, No. 440 West st., 
New York. 
Joux W. Moreay, 
Wx, H. Monean. 





a 


VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR PORT- 
I. _ ee hy it to be IN ALL EB- 
veu : 
_— a = ax liberal discount 
to Agents and the Trade. Send for a circular. 
ht mal; HANNAH & CO., Proprietors, J 
No. 335 Broadway, Moffat Building, cor. Worth st., N. Y. 


CH BROTHERS, 
STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 
GQPRING-TIME IS COMING! 


You will many of you feel debilitated, the blood wiil re- 
quire 2 change. You wil! have perhaps that indescribable 
faintness about the stomach. Your liver will, insome cases, 
become torpid. Drsrzrsta, with its many horrors, will be- 
come rampant and make life almost unendurable. If you 
would give new life and vigor to your whole system, use 

Da. HAM’S INVIGORATING SPIRIT, 
which has stood the test of years, and can truly be called 
Nature’s Remedy. 








To Gzyrtzuzx who are worn out with the troubles and 
trials of this world—it will strengthen you and build you up. 
Por sale all over the Union, and at ’ 
D. H. HAM & 00'S, 
No, 62 Liberty sireet, New York, 









N= BOOKS, 


PCUPLISHBD BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Ko. 192 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 


Comprising the History of the Tactics of the Separate 
Arms, the Combinations of the Arms, and the Minor Opera- 
tions of War. By Epwasp pe 1a Barre Dopancg, Captain of 
Engineers, and Professor of the Military Art in the Imperial 
School of Saint Cyr. Translated by Brig.-Gen. Geo. W. 
Cullum, U. 8. A., Chief of the Staff of Maj.-Gen. H. W. Halleck, 
General-in-Chief U. 8. Army. 1 vol. octavo, cloth, $4. 

“I read the original a few years since, and considered it 
the ge | best work I had seen upon the subject. Gen. Cul- 
lum’s ability and familiarity with the technical language of 


French mili writers, are @ sufficient guaranty of the 
correciness of his translation. 


“H.W. Hanugox, Major-Gen. U 8. A.” 
“I have read the book with great interest, and trust that 
it will have a large circulation. It cannot fail to do good by 
spreading that very knowledge, the want of which among 
our new, inexperienced. and untaught soldiers has cost us so 
many lives, and so much toil and treasure. 


‘*M. C. Metres, Quartermaster-General, U. 8. A.” 
HINTS TO COMPANY OFFICERS, 


ON THEIR MILITARY DUTIES. By Lieut.-Col. CC. An- 
pEEWs, commanding Third Minnesota Volunteers. 18mo, 
red cloth, 50c. 

* An excellent manual of military instruction and counsel, 
which, in nineteen chapters of terse and compressed teach- 
ing, embraces everything—and we use the word advisedly— 
that it would segm necessary for a compan officer to know 
and heed. Wewish it could be read and studied by all 
having men under their command.—N. Y. Commercial Ad- 


vertiser. 

UNION FOUNDATIONS. 
A Study of American Nationality as a Fact of Science. By 
Capt. E. B. Hunt, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
8vo, paper, 80c. 


THE AUTOMATON REGIMENT. 
Or Infantry Soldier’s Practica] Instructor for all Regimental 


Movements in the Field. By G. Douguas Brewsrton, U.S. 4. 
Price in boxes, $1 ; sent by mail, $1 40. 


THE AUTOMATON COMPANY, 


Or Infantry Soldier’s Practical Instructor for all Company 
Movements in the Field. By G. Brewzrron, U. 8, A. Price 
in boxes, $] 25; sent by mail, $1 95. 


THE AUTOMATON BATTERY, 


Or Artillerist’s Practical Instructor for aH Maneuvers of 
Mounted Artillery in the Field. By G. Dovatas Barwerron, 
U.S. A. Price in boxes, $1; sent by mxil, $1 40. 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY, 
CAVALRY. 


Its History, Management, and Usesin War. By J. Roemer, 
LL.D., late an Officer of Cavalry in the service of the Neth- 
erlands. 1 vel. octavo, with beautifully engraved illustra- 
tione. 

IN PRESS, 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
By General Baron pe Jomis1. Translated by _Major-Gen. 


H. W. Hatiecn, U. S. A. 4 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 
Vol. 1 nearly ready. 


TREATISE ON GRAND MILITARY OPERATIONS, 


Critical and Military History of the Wars of Frederick II., 
compared with the Modern System, with a Statement of the 
Most Important Principles of the Art of War. By Lieutenant- 
General Lz Baron pp Jomiyt, Aide-de-Camp General of the 
Emperor of Russia. Translated from the French by Col. 8. 
B. Horazirp, U. S. A. Mlustrated by Maps and Plans. 


AMERICAN MILITARY BRIDGES, 


With India Rubber and Galvanized Iron Pontoons and 
Trestle Supports. Prepared for the use of the United Stites 
Armies, by Brig.-Gen. GronGe W. CuLtom, Major Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. A., Chicf of the Staff of Major-Gen. H. W. Hal- 
leck. Second edition, with Notes, and two additional chap- 
ters. 1 vol. Sve. With Plates, 


THE ARTILLERIST'S MANUAL. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, with valuable a1- 
ditions by Gen. Jonn Grepoy, U.S.A. 1 vol. 8vo, half-roan, 
$5. 

A large stock of ENGLISH, FRENCH, and AMERICAN 
MILITARY WORKS constantly on hand. Copies of Books 


sent free by mail on receipt of catalogue price. 
on — ——_— = 





|. ete TO BOOKSELLERS. 





We intend Issuing, Marca 25, 


THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE, 
BY 
0. M. MITCHEL, LL.D., 


(Formerly Director of the Cincinnati and Dudley Observa- 
tories, late Major-General U. 8. V.) 


Price $1 50, 


Containing seven lectures, under the above title, and a 
brief biography and steel portrait of the distinguished author. 

«Few persons who heard his lectures on the Bible—which 
are found in this volume—will forget the magnificent effect 
produced by them. Those who heard him deliver them will 
easily recall the almost inspired speaker, and hear again in 
memory the lectures as they read them.’ 

A large sale for the work is anticipated. 


Early orders wi})] insure prompt attention. 


1 vol. 12mo, 324 pages. 





BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 21 Murray st., New York. 





[IMAR. 19, 1863. 


D*®* GOODS. P 


SPRING........5+5 


LATHROP, LUDINGTON & CO., 


Nos, 23 and 25 Parx Piacz, 20 and 22 Munzary srazer, 
Have now on Sale at the Lowest Market Prices, in quantities 
to suit Purchasers, a Large Stock ot 
DRESS GOODS, 
COTTONADES, 
SHAWLS, 
PRINTS, 
BROWN SHEETINGS, 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS, 
M. DE LAINES, 
LAWNS AND CHALLIES, 
HOSIERY, 
WOOLEN GOODS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS AND EMBROIDBRIES, 


YANKEE NOTIONS, 
Bic., Etc., 


Bought before the recent great advance in prices, to which 
they invite the attention of all city and country mer- 
chants. 

O EXPLOSION IN THE BOILER, 


AND 
NO PUTTING OUT THE FIRE FOR WANT OF WATER, 
Where Ineraw’s 
PATENT WATER-BACK RANGE 
Is Usep. 
Read the following Certiftcates—500 more if required : 


NEw F6se, “aeaney , 1988. 





Ew York, Febru 10, 1863. 
J. Inaram: We have used Your Patent Movable Woter- 


Back Range in my house at Whitestone, L. I., since A 
1861. Your Water-Back has proved invaluable, and yi 
ovens we have baked all the brea, etc., used at home to our 
entire satisfaction, and without any repairs, except last week 
you sent us a new grate, 
k E. A. Lz Roy, Nos. 261 and 263 Water street. 

Four sizes. Please call and exumine or send for a circu- 
lar. Directions cast on the Top how to Regulate. For sale 
by J. INGRAM & SON, No. 334 Fourth ave., N. Y. 


INVALIDS. 
hysicians in many cases find it necessary to prescribe 
Ale to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop’s colebrated 
manufacture put up in pints, 3 dosen in a case, may be had: 
Easr Innis Patz -.ssees+ +. 4 5O per case, 
eee ee ee . 


W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No, 69 Liberty st., New York, 


IMPLES, BLOTCHES, TAN, FRECKLES, ETC. 
—Chapman’s Recipe for the permanent Removal of 
the above disfigurements of the f:ce. leaving the skin soft 
and smooth, can be obtained, free of charge, by addressing, 
in perfect confidence, . 
De. THOS, F. CHAPMAN, 
Practic2l Chemist, 
No, 831 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.8.—Also information that will enable any one to start a 
full set of Whiskers in less than six weeks, + 


QGHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 


Elegantly illustrated with steel engraved Portraits of the 

most eminent Shakespeareans of the dav. 
Sa PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. “@e 

Revised from the original editions, with historical introdue- 
tions, and notes explanatory and critical, a life of the Poet, 
. an introductory essay on his phraseology and meter. 
mo J. Oncnarp Hattrwert, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.,° *,* 
s o,@ 








and other Eurxnent ComMENTATORS. 
The most complete and valuable edition extant. 
RT BT 3 volumes. mor. extra. ............eee cee eee- ..-$21 
Ma 3 volumes, half-mor. $16 Cloth................... .M 


@VORKS OF HOGARTH, 


Complete in a series of 150 Steel Engravings, by tte best 
Artists, with comments, anecdotes, etc. By v. Joun 
Trvewer, J. Hoeartn, and J. NroHons. 

ST AF 2 vols. mor......$18 Cloth...................+- G12 
a One elegant volume, half-mor...................0065 13 


LONDON PUBLISHING CO,, No. 487 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
M. A. BROWN, Manager. 





OTAPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted F. E. Cavron, on Exhibition at 
GOUPIL’S, No. 772 Broadway from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE AND MANUAL LABOR 
Academy, for both sexes, at Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 
Vocal Philosophy and Drill of next Term shall alone be 
worth the whole expense to singers and speakers. Address 
H. E. BROWN, A.B., Prineipal, 


ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS, 
Hanrmontums, and MELoprons are pronounced superior 
to all others by those best qualified to judge See written 
testimony of Lowrll Mason, Geo. James Webb. Thos, Hast- 
ings, Wm. B. Bradbury. Geo. F. Root, Willlam Mason, Sigis- 
mund Thalberg: and of the most eminent organists of the 
country. as of Morgan of Grace church. N. ¥.; Zandelot Mr. 
Beecher’s church; Wels of Christ church, Fifth avenue; 
Mosentha] of Calvary church ; Flint of Dr. Adams’ charch; 
Schmitz of Immaculate Conception church ; Magrath of Dr. 
Pise’s church ; etc., etc. One of these instruments is in 
most satisfactory use ia the chance! of Trinity church, New 
York. Prices, $60 to $500 each. Warerooms, Nor. 5 and 7 
Mercer st., New York. Address MASON BROTHERS. 











Gi ANTHEMS, AND INSTRUCTION 


BOOKS. 


THE ORIENTAL GLEE AND ANTHEM BOOK. ByT. J. 
Coox and T. E. Prrgre, assisted by Dr. Taomas Hastinas, 


IN TWO PARTS, 
I. Glees, Secular Choruses, | II, Anthems, Sacred Chorus- 
Canzonets, Quartets, Four es, Introits, Motets, Sen- 
Part Songs, etc., etc. tences, etc., etc. 


This book is liked by everybody. Price 75 cents. 


GLEE BOOKS. 
By Mr. Woopszoury. 


THE SONG CROWN. A new THE CHORUS GLEE-BOOK,. 
collection of choice Songs, Consisting of Glees, Quar- 
Glees, Quartets, etc. The! tets, Trios, Duets, and So- 
Musicat Drama introduced los, mote selected and 
comprises some of the arranged from the best 
most admired Songs, European and American 
Duets, and Choruses from composers, 7* B. Woop- 
Operas of Rossini. Bellini, Bury, assisted by Taowas 
Donizetti, Auber, Balfe, Hastines. Price 75 cents, 
etc. Price §) 50. 


COTTAGE GLEES. Compris- 
ing some of the choicest 
Macrigals, Quartets, Solos, 
and Opera Choruses ex- 
fant. Priee 75 cents. 


THE SINGING-SCHOOL AND 
MUSIC-TEACHER’S COM- 
PANION. Specially adapt- 
ed to the use of Teachers, 
containing very extend:< 
elements, and a great va- 
riety of pleasing and suit- 
uble pieces for practice. 
Price 75 cents. 


Mr. WOODBURY’S CULTIVATION OF THE 
VOICE. 

A eoncise course of instruction, accompinied with appro- 
priste exercises for study and practice, intended to take the 
student by progressive eteps from the simplest radimerts to 
the highest principles of Vocal Art. to which is added a large 
selection of Solos, Recitatives, etc., from the best composers, 
Price $1 25. 





*,* Single copies of the above works will be sent by mail on 
receipt of the retail price. 


Published by 
F. J, HUNTINGTON, New York. 


GPT DISCOVERY }r : 
USEFUL AND VALUABLE. 
What 1s Ir? 
HILTON'S INSOLUBLE CEMENT. 








ITS ESPECIAL MERITS. 
An Adhesive Preparation that is Insoluble in Water or Oi) 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without Stitching. It will also mend 


Furniture, Crockery, T d all = 
bold use, effectuaily. ry, toys, am articles of house 


IT IS A LIQUID, AND ADHERES OILY SUBSTANCES. 
It is a Liquid, and as 
adheres Oily Substances Firauy snl Comoenne. ase | . 
Supplied in packages from-2 ounces to 100 pounds. 
HILTON BROTHERS & CO., Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I. 
RECOMMENDATION. 


“ey thing.’ Having occasion the other day to use a 


Liquid t, we tried the article made by Hilton Brother 
of Providence, and found it to work toacharm. We eve 


Sore recommend it.”—Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1863. 
FINIS, 


Can be procured, at Wholesale and Retail, at all respect- 
able stores throughout the country. ; vc 


[2Portant. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8 Government 
permission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, 

: WASHINGTON, . 


Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Harper’s Ferry, New 
Orleans, Port Royal, and other points, for half rates, Their 
Express is the oldest in the United Btates. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as 
formerty. 
Mark packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York, 








QEEDS ! SEEDS!!! SFEDS!!! 
} THORBURN’S 
Descriptive Annual Catalogue of 
VEGETABLE. AGRICULTURAL. and TREE SEEDS for 1863, 
With directions for their Cultivation and Management ; 
Also, THORBURN’S 
Descriptive Annual Catalogue of 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
Containing all the New Floral Gems of the Season, as well 
as a List of 120 Beautiful Varieties of 
FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 
Mailed free of charge on application to 
J, M. THORBURN & CO., No. 15 John st., N. Y. 
## Buchahan’s New Hybrid Blotched Petunia Seed, by 
mail, 50 cts. per packet. 


ASTON ACADEMY—CLASSICAL AND COM- 

4 mercial Boarding School—Easton, (near Bridgeport,) 

Firfield co , Conn. Bighty-second annual session. Term com- 

mences April 29. Refers to Faculty of Yale College, Rev. @. 

Y. Post, No. 164 Barrow street, Jersey City, and 0. R. Kings- 

bury, Esq., No. 150 Nassau street, N. Y¥. Write for circular, 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.B., Principal. 


p= DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
No. 429 CANAL ST., CORNER OF VARICK. 
Open daily from 10 a.m to 2. an from 5 to 7 p.m. 
81X PER CENT. INCFREST allowed on sums of $500 ard 
under, and FIVE PER CENT, on larger sums. 
EDER V. HAUGHWODT, President. 


JOHN MoLEAN, 
WM. 8, WHITLOCK, . Vice-Presidente. 


Garpyer 8. Cuartn, Secretary. 


“E. CHERRY. AGENT. MANUFACTURER OF 
@F @ Filters for purifying Lake, Rain, and River Water, 














Merrill's song, Corn is King?” saii a gentlemin toa 
friend. “No, tir.” ‘Well, sir, it is the best thing ow!.” 
Price 25 cents. Published by 


H. T. MERRILL, Chicago, Hil 


OOP, ENERGETIC; RELIABLE AGENTS 


wanted everywhere to can Mrs. Stephens’ 
Great Work, the , noe oe my 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


The First Volume of the work is now ready, and 
can commence their canvass at once. For terms and fall 
perticulars address WELL 


J. G. 8, 
No. 165 William street, N. ¥. 


Q GENTS PER POUND PAD CASH FOR WAITE 
Ss. a 
pers, and Pamphlets, by pound for old Books, Newsps- 
F. R. WALKER, 


No. 22 Spruce street. 
N BLISS, AGENT, 
7 


No. 75 CHAMBERS STREET, NW. Y., 
Manufacturer and Jobber of 
SPRING AND SUMMER MANTILLAS. 
I have on hand a good assortment of 
EMBROIDERED CLOTH MANTLES, 
ALSO, 

NECK TIES, HOOP SKIRTS, Erc., 
which will be sold at a smal) advance. ] 
JOB LOT of SILK LACE and CLOTH MANTLES CHEAP, 

No. 75 Chambers street, New York. 











March, 1863, 


ANTED —1,000 LOCAL AND TRAVELING 
AGENTS may be usefully and profi 
in the “‘Graat Moeval Bayerir Exrorrrien.” 
stamp, the manager, Z. P. HATCH, No. 24 Fourth av,, N. Y. 


AND OF HOPE MELODIES, NEW EDITIONS, 
with 24 pages of new and excellent matter. ons. 








yd a dozen, $1 10 post-paid. AMER. rant 
Vi TEBSTER’S ARMY AN® NAVY POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY (just published) weighs four ounces, and 
a Gaxgaat Fooksr Droriosany or Tes Langosds ; ® 
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BY MINISTERS OF | 
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BY REV. FREDERICK 


Tus body dates its rise fr 
ning of the last century. Th 
tion, so far as is known, ° 
Jamaica, L. I., which Rev. 
shown to be two hifndred ye 
of this denomination is deriv 
ter, or Elder, in whom its gov: 
ledged. As to 

ITS POLITY 
it is elaimed by this body th 
bishop of the early Church 
same. It insists upon the eq 
It knows of no higher posit 
that of the ordained minist 
considers ail distinctions of 
elergy to be corruptions of | 
polity. Hence the Church 
this principle of ministerial | 

Its form of government is 
Presbyterian claims to sta 
the democracy of the Con: 
the concentrated power of t 
That is to say, that while th: 
gregational Church is entit!: 
vote, to help decide every in 
while the Episcopal bishop | 
rogative over both clergy a 
terian government is vest 
There are two orders of eld: 
the ruling elder. Both are 
cembife the two functio: 
courts the clerical and lay ec 
resented. 

Ministers are ex-officio ru 
eldership is elected by the 
bents of this office are u 
Kiders, to distinguish them 
Teaching Elders. The gov 
lar church is vested in the S 
of the pastor, who is the n 
more ruling elders. The 
with authority to control the 
eandidates and receive me 

» to exercise discipline over t 
gate charges against the me 
suspend, or to exeommuni 
demand, under the directio: 
ernment. The Session, the 
ernment in a particular c 
Jarge, and so is its responsi 

i usually chosen with care 
or during good behavior. 

) Next above the Session i 
is constituted of all the r 
from each church in a giv 
tery usually contains from 
A ters, with as many chu 
} This court is competent 
reverse the action of the | 
nual examination of Sess 
dorses its approval or its ex 

The Presbytery exercises ¢ 

ever its own clerical mer 

and complaints which cc 


order. It examines and 
the ministry. It ordains, | 
its ministers. In shor", t! 


a power of government a 
Session, but as a higher 
broader field of authority. 
The Synod is next abov 
constituted in the same \ 
‘alarger Presbytery. It « 
eal ground, and is a high: 
Presbyteries are included 
body reviews the recor 
with power to approve < 
appeals and complaints. 
the Presbyteries, erects 1 
unites those already [ 
Synod is above the Pres! 
trol, and to judge, stil! m: 
to the Presbytery do not 
_exeept as they are carric¢ 
higher eourt for adjudieat 
The General Assembly 
the Presbyterian Church. 
representation of ministe 
Presbytery. A Presbyte 
may vend one minister, ¢ 
corresponding lay dele 
Assembly receives and 


ferences which come 
mrts below. It reviev 
od, indorsing on the 


pproval. Its constitue: 
dy. It therefore const 

Tespondence, and fel! 
_adarehes in the connecti 

\ bly settles questions of 
ggrects, divides, superint 
sponds with foreign bo 
general supremacy over 
whieh naturally belongs 
eal judicatory. 

It is claimed by the ad 
government that it is 
Seriptural precedents, a 
eivil institutions. It sec 
tration of law and equi 
and the highest interest. 

The office of Deacons 
as essential to the com] 
rian Church. The incu 
people ; their office is | 
the care of the poor of t 

The Old-School Prest 
imational boards, and e 
They hold that the Ch 
for carrying on every © 
benevolent operations | 
trol. Their polity tend 
denomination ; to give | 
strong rather than r 

* together by the comple 
trol; and to secure he 
yeally the condition of | 

ity. There are five 
senting the interests of I 
Missions, Education, 
Disabled Ministers. T 
ry for the jast year, for al 

, down in round number 

‘Iam, Aste 
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